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PREFACE 


This book is an introduction to the theory and practice of 
jnternational relations. It has been consciously planned to cater 
the needs of the advanced students of the Indian Universities on 
the subject. 

A study of international relations cannot be complete without 
an adequate understanding of many fields of knowledge. But a 
book with an encyclopedic volume will only confuse the students. 
For average students it is not easy to master all these branches 
of knowledge thoroughly. They require a book which will help 
them in acquiring an understanding of the main outlines at least. 
In the present work authors have tried their best to present in a 
simple language the essentials of international relations and they 
hope that it will help the students to gain a better understanding 
of the subject. 

Besides the students, the politically conscious sections of the 
general public who are watching the contemporary international 
relations with interest will also find the book useful. It will help 
them in analysing world affairs more accurately and without bias. 

The authors do not claim any originality. They express their 
gratitude to the scholors on the subject whose works they have 
freely consulted in writing the book. 

In spite of best efforts, the book has many short comings 
including a few printing mistakes. All suggestions from fellow 
teachers and scholars for improvement of the book will be 


accepted gratefully. 
Bolpur college The Authors 
15. 10. 69 
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CHAPTER I 
THE NEED FOR A THEORY 
OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


No State today can think of having an isolated existence, 
Indeed, each State in the modern world, as Prof. Laski emphasies 
“is only a one among many.” In early times too the State and its 
citizens were confronted with the important and complex issue of 
external relationship. Attemps were made to evolve certain norms 
for inter-state behaviour but the approaches were mostly utopian. 
The philosophers in the past were keen to establish an ideal rela- 
tionship among nations and sought to secure a continued era of 
peace onearth. The regular recurrences of wars, however, shat- 
tered all their hopes and proved utter futility of their doctrines, 
In short in its early stages, as E. H. Carr points out international 
relations was “markedly and frankly utopian,” 

Certain factors such as expediency of interdependence and a 
feeling that inter-state co-operation is vital to the well being of 
mankind have largely contributed to the emergence of a separate 
discipline commonly known as international relations, Industrial 
Revolution and consequent changes in the economic system of 
production, the rise of imperialism and the tremendous impact of 
scientific innovations have further emphasised the necessity of 
formulating a proper basis of inter-state behaviour, Yet inter- 
national relations as a serious field of study has received recogni- 
tion largely from the time of the First World War (1914-18), 
Down to 1914 the conduct of international relations was consi- 
dered to be the concern of the rulers and profession 
and wars were regarded as the business of the soldiers. 

The scope of international relation was thus confined to a 

w limit, A break through with the old approach was made 
a with the advocacy of open diplomacy in the inter- 
Evolution state behaviour. To quote Carr again “The 
campaign for popularisation of international politics began in the 
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al diplomats 
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English speaking countries in the form of an agitation against 
secret treaties.” Indeed, it can be said that this demand for 
conducting. politics among States under the eye and criticism 
of the public heralded the birth of the new science of international 
relations. 

The evolution of international relations as a distinct branch 
of study is indebted largely to the League of Nations. Under the 
auspices of the League, several conferences were organised to 
evolve systematic principles for the study of international rela- 
‘tions. The momentum to the study of international relations was 
however achieved only after the Second war. The utter futility 
of man to eradicate global wars, the threat to the very existence 
of human civilisation posed by the thermo-nuclear weapons; 
super-power system and above all emergence of a “Afro-Asian 
personality”—all thése placed increasing reliance on the study of 
international relations. It cannot of course be denied that inter- 
national relations as a scientific branch of study is still in its 
infancy. The realities of the modern world are, however, sure tO 
provide a wider and better field to the study of international 
‘relations, > 

: The pete and scope of international relations have given 
rise to wide divergencies. The science of international relations is 
Leora ai concerned with observation, analysis and theoriZ- 

pe z 
of international ing on the relations between States. As a science 
relations it does not seek solution to problems of peace and 
security but empirical observation and analysis 
about the processes of relations between the State d of the 
s an 
world system as a whole, make it possible to fi of 
international relation ormulate a theory 
s. It can merel y : 
events take pl i Y suggest that if certain 
place, certain results are likel i 
eee i ely to follow, that certain 

policies are likely to produce certain j! z 

consequences, It can state 


alternative goals but their selection is x ; 
international relations has not yet deve 
discipline, it is mostly concerned With “ 
ing of relations between States in any giv 
(Burton), 


the revealing and explain- 
3 ” 
en set of circumstances. 
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A study of international relations must take into account three 
factors which are considered to be pivotal. First, it must reckon 
that human societies are organised politically in the form of) State. 
In every civilised society there exists, implicity or explicity some 
centre of political authority which enforces law, which maintains 
public order and safety. The repository of all these power is the 
political organisation of the society i.e., the State. Second, the 
State is purposive, that is it has goals and objectives. The state 
was established and is maintained to contribute to the well being 
of the society that created it, to enable society to achieve some of 
the goals to which its members are dedicated. Thus the States act, 
they take steps designed to achieve their goals ; they formulate 
policies and programmes that promote the ends of the society with 
whose welfare they are concerned. Third factor of singular impor- 
tance is that the States interact—they have relationship with each 
others. The pattern of this inter-state relationship may vary. 
According to one authority’ three possible patterns may be dis- 
cerned in the response of one state to another. Relations among 
states may be amicable and co-operative, eg. India and ‘the 
U. A. R., Yugoslavia etc, At the other end of the scale, there 
may be unco-operative, hostile and possibly violent relationship 
e.g., the U.S. A. and the Communist China. Lastly, apathy and 
indifference or limited co-operation may be the guiding principle 
in the inter-state relations ©.g., member countries of the Common- 
wealth. 

It is thus apparent that nation-state system and inter-state 
relations constitute the main focus of the international relations 
but numerous actions and interactions of various groups and 
associations in the society are also to be taken into account. The 
study of international relations must be comprehensive enough to 
include a study of “nations, states, governments, peoples, regions, 
alliances, confederations, international organisations, even industrial 
organisations, cultural and religious organisations.” 


There is no clear consensus among scholars in international 


1. Cecil V. Crabb (Jr.)—Nations in multipolar world. 
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relations about the claim of international relation as a distinct and 


autonomous field of study. 


It is an undeniable 
Internatiopal 


reletionaeetad fact that international relations is indebted to, 
autonomous and dependent on, other disciplines. The depth 
discipline 


and breadth of knowledge in the related discipline 
contribute much to the understanding of international relations. 


This being the case, the pertinent question is, whether international 
relations presents a cohesive field of study in its own right like 
economics or history or is it merely an amalgam of existing 
discipline ? 

Some scholars passionately maintain that international rela- 
tions is, and must be an autonamous discipline ; others assert that 
it cannot be an independent field of study, still others suggest that 
it may not be a separate field but that it is becoming one. It may 
be emphasised in this connection that the study of international 
relations is dependent on every branch of knowledge for factual 
data and interpretive insights, It is said that knowledge applicable 
to international relations it drawn from “all of social science,” 
But even then international relations has got certain unique charac- 
teristics and this is manifest in the kind of subjects or questions 
with which it deals. The uniqueness stems from the fact that 
interaction of the States varies and it covers diverse fields which is. 
quite within the domain of international relations. 

A good many scholars however do not believe that the question 
itself is very important. Many would again prefer an inter- 
disciplinary approach to the study of international relations. 

According to Organski international relations is traditionally 
considered to lie within the confines of political science, and 
this is not without reason. Political science has been defined as a 


branch of social sciences dealing with the theory, 
International 


1 organisation overnment 
relations and g > 8 


and . practice of the 
political science State. There 


is obviously the most intimate 
relationship between the study of political science 
and international relations. They are considered to be inseparable 
according to some well known authorities in the field, A common 


interest of both is the State, the machinery and processes of 
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government and political behaviour. Above all, both share an 
interest in an integrated idea—the concept of power which implies 
the capacity of a State to achieve its goals. Power serves as the 
focal point of enquiry for both political science and international 
relations. 

However, political sciznce by itself does not provide all of 
the concepts necessary for a full understanding of international 
relations. Political scientists are interested in the political be- 
haviour of group or individuals ; they study political parties or 
the legislative process or public administration because they are 
important in their own right. The specialist in international 
relations, on the other hand, is interested in them only to the 
extent they shed light upon international political phenomena. 
To the former, these subjects are ends; to the latter, they are 
means to an end. The study of international relations cover many 
aspects of important disciplines and as Organski thinks the students 
of international relations should have “at least a nodding acquain- 
tance’? with other social sciences like political science, economics, 
sociology, psychology etc. 

The distinction between international relations and interna- 
tional politics is considered to he rather philosophical; the terms 

are mostly used interchangeably. But serious 
International rela- students of international relations consider that 
oes ites there ought to be a distinction in usage, Briefly 

stated international politics deals with the “Politics 
of the international community in a rather narrow sense, centering 
on diplomacy and the relations among states and other political 
units, whereas international relations is a term properly embracing 
the totality of the relations among peoples and groups in the 
world society, and the forces, pressures and processes which 
determine the way men live and act and think.” According to 
Palmer and Perkins “international relations” is a broader term 
than “‘international politics’. International politics involves 
diverse political activities of a state ; the desire for security and 
power on the part of a state are the elemental facts with which 
international politics is fundamentally concerned. International 
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relations for obvious reasons cannot concern itself with varied 
aspect of the relationship of a state in international sphere ; it 
must choose certain categories of relationship to investigate more 
fully than others. Inter-state relationship which come within the 
conventional purview of political science is the proper concern of 
international relations. International politics too is concerned with 
the political behaviour of state. The distinction is therefore subtle. 
There are obvious limitations for a subject like international 
relations to pursue scientific methods of investigation in its study. 
ws Prof. Organski rightly sums up: “As a science, 
Limitations and . . : PR : s 
possibilities international relations today is in its infancy. 
In its present stage it is less a science than a 
mixture of philosophy and history and art. Its theories are few 
and shockingly untestable”. It is still far from being: an well- 
organised discipline. But the facts of contemporary world have 
opened new possibilities for a broad based foundation of the 
“subject. A proper and scientific study of international relations is 
sure to provide a clue to the present day problem-ridden world. 


= FAN 
~ ~ Of 
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Though often misunderstood, it cannot be denied that inter- 

` national law playsa vital role’ in international relations. Only 

a few generations ago international relations was primarily 

concerned with international law. For about two hundred years 

prior to the First World War, most statesmen and diplomats had 

regarded it as the only factor that could afford a logical disciplinary 
approach to international affairs. 

The massive violation of international commitments and 
complete disregard shown to the rights of weak and neutral States 
during and after the World Wars have given rise to widespread 
skepticism about the efficacy of international law but still it would 
be wrong to undermine the role of international law in guiding 
the inter state relations. By agreeing to be abided by treaties, 
agreements, court decisions etc., all the States comprising commu- 
nity of nations have given their explicit consent to acknowledge 
international law as a force in controlling their relations with 
each other. It must be admitted, however, that this law is still 
relatively weak owing to the lack of a centralized legislative organ 
and a unified enforcement machinery. 

Different writers on the subject have given widely differing 
definitions of international law. Oppenheim defines it as a “body 

of customary and conventional rules which are 
considered legally binding by civilized States in 
their intercourse with each other’. Professor Fenwick describes 
it as primarily “the body of rules accepted by the general commu- 
nity of nations as defining their rights and the means of procedure 
by which those rights may be protected or violations of them 
redressed.””? It is generally agreed that international law consists 
of the body of the legal rules that actually govern the formal 
relations between States and other entities which possess inter- 
national legal personality. Previously it was regatded as dealing 
only with the States and not with the individuals and Oppenheim 


Definition 
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in describing it wrote expessly that it is ‘a law for the intercourse 


between the States,—not a law for individuals’. 


This conception, 
however, 


is changing and some modern experts on the subject 
are of opinion that it concerns to a very limited degree private 
persons as well, especially in their relations with States. 


It is apparent from what has been stated above that the inter- 
national law has grown out of the necessity of maintaining commu- 


suny nications between governments and it has been 
evolved out of treaties, 

written or unwritten international conventi 

modern law of nations has its origin in a; 


and modern times. It has come into existence through an evolu- 
tionary process and is still developing. It has four chief roots. 

A major source of international law is international custom. 
This includes all the customary practices of international inter- 
course that have been followed for a long period of time because 
of convenience and of other advantages. And if no State rejects 
them, in course of time if attains the status of general rules. As 


Only those Practices that are not strongly opposed by any State are 
i 


Neorporated into international law, this part of international law 
is usually obeyed. 


agreements and other 
ons and usages, Thus the 
ntiquity and in medieval 


Another significant source of international law 


is treaties and 
agreements, 


Since very ancient times, treaties that had been 
expressly recognized by the contesting nations played an important 
part in creating rules. The treaties became sources of international 
law only when they are law-making and ratified by the States, 
The law-making treaties like the decisions of Congress of Vienna, 
the Versailles Settlement, the United Nations Charter etc. are 
generally multilateral treaties. These multilateral treaties can be 
described as international legislation. 

The third major source of international law is the judicial 
decisions of courts, In the twentieth century, great development 
of international tribunals have taken place, Judicial institutions 
like Permanent Court of International Justice under the League of 


National Court of Justice under the United 


Nations system have contributed substantially in this matter. 
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Reason and authority are the fourth chief source of internatio- 
nal law. All laws are stated in the form of general principles and 
in applying these general principles to a particular case, these have 
to be decided by a process of reason and logic. The work of great 
logical classical writers on the subject like Hugo Grotius have also 
greatly helped in its development. 

Some characteristics of international law deserve special notice. 
As there is no universally acknowledged code on its content, often 
differences arise regarding the interpretation of 
tules, principles, custom and usages and even of 
the terms of treaties. These differences are usually resolved through 
diplomacy and in other instances by the use of force. z 

Owing to the absence of any institution that may secure its 
‘compliance and punish disobediency, international law cannot be 
enforced like municipal law. : In the time of crisis, its enforce- 
ment depends largely on the support of the powerful nations who 
often use it for the furtherance of their self interest. The attempts 
made by the United Nations in this matter so far have not met 
with much success. 


Characteristics 


The decentralized structure of the international society is 
reflected in the decentralized nature of international law. This is 
largely responsible for its uneven application and enforcement by 
the individual States. 

An important characteristic of international law is that it 
covers only a part of international relations. That means many 
important international relationship function without paying any 
heed to or being restrained by the legal system. 


The subject matters of international law can be divided into 
three broad categories. These are : (i) the law 


of statehood, (ii) the law of peaceful internatio- 
nal intercourse and (iii) the law of war. 


Subject matter 


Since the primary components of the international conimunity 
are States, an important function of the international law is to deal 
with the legal personality of the State and to define its duties, rights 
and previleges. Recognition of state-hood and government, the 
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question of territorial jurisdiction and the issue of nationality and 
citizenship fall within its purview. 

The law of peaceful international intercourse can be subdivided 
into three broad categories. These are : (1) the law of diplomacy, 
(2) the law of treaties and (3) the law of the pacific settlement of 
international disputes. The powers and privileges of the various 
categories of diplomatic agents have been settled by international 
conventions. Interpretation, termination and the tests of validity 
of treaties are important subject matters of international law. The 
pacific settlement of international disputes which includes techniques 
like mediation, arbitration, judicial settlement etc. fall in the third 
subdivision. s 

The law of war includes rules for the legal concepts of conduct 
of warfare, belligerancy and neutrality. The distinction between 
combatants and non-combatants, prohibition of certain types of 
Weapons, treatment of the prisoners of war, rules regarding land 
and sea warfare, rights and duties of belligerents and neutrals etc. 
are thus the third subject matter of international law. 


Role of international law in international relations 


From what have been said above it is clear that though inter- 
national law does not cover all the aspects of international rela- 
tions it plays a substantial role in controlling international politics, 

If the science of international relations deals primarily with 
the mutual relationship between the sovereign States, international 
law plays a great part in establishing norms of conduct for the 
guidance of such relationships. International law, which is evolved 
out of long established custom, co-operatively formulated legisla- 
tion etc., largely governs international behaviour and brings a 
greater measure of order and regularity into the conduct of 
relationships than would otherwise have been possible. Thus both 
during peacetime and war, it lays down an elaborate code of 
conduct for the States and their mutual interrelationships. The 
tights and duties of States, the conduct of diplomacy, the negotia- 
tion, ratification and enforcement of all treaties ete. which are the 
essential fabrics of international relations during peacetime are all 
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regulated by the law of nations. Trade and commerce amongst 
different States can be carried on smoothly only with its assistance. 

International law not only helps in bringing and maintaining 
order in the mutual intercourse amongst the States, it also facili- 

tates peaceful settlement of disputes. In settling 
Peaceful Sea differences of opinion regarding rights, jurisdiction 

or interpretation of commitments, the law provides 
a framework through which these may be resolved without taking 
recourse to force. Mediation and arbitration are two accepted 
methods in international law for the settlement of internatinal 
disputes. The aid of the International Court of Justice may also 
be sought in this matter. 

The law of nations helps the States in securing their objectives 
in international competition. The States may invoke its sanctions 
in furtherance of their actions or policies, appeal to its moral force 
or may challenge the validity of actions taken by others on the 
basis of legal principles. Thus international law may be used by the 
States as an instrument of their national policy. And the law of 
nations acts as a deterrent in the power struggle among States, 
Without its agreed norms and rules of conduct, international society 
would have been guided by the law of jungles and the stronger: 
States would use force with impunity against the weaker States. 

Though the international law can not generally be enforced 
because of the absence of a universal police force, expediency, 

habit, public opinion etc. help in its observance to: 
Po minipg a large extent. Now the United Nations, which 

has been gradually emerging as an effective world 
organization in maintaining international law, is also substantially 
helping in enforcing world opinions. Thus the law of nations has 
its role as a limiter of violence in the international relations. 

The international law is playing a great part as an integrating 
factor in world community. When there was no world-organiza- 
tion like the League or the U. N. O., it had acted 
as the sole machinery in the international society, 
however elementary, for resolving differences, facilitating agree- 
ment and promoting mutual interest. j 


Intergrating force 
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Its presence helps in crystallizing opinion in conducting 
international relations within the framework of legally sanctioned 
norms and thus promoting a uniform world order. 

Though often criticized for the absence of any proper machi- 
nery for enforcement, it is gradually moving towards crystalization 
and enforcement. During the last forty years, in spite of the 
intervention of the World War II and the Cold War significant 
progress has been made towards its development, 


CHAPTER IIL 
POWER AND IDEOLOGY 


A theory of international relations is basically concerned with 
finding out a correct interpretation of the forces and tendencies 
that regulate the “politics among nations’. It is therefore im- 
perative for a study of international relations to explore the 
diverse theoretical bases and thereby ascertain “the forces which 
guide world politics.” 


Two distinct interpretations are offered as the basic factors to 
the understanding of the events of the world. One school, known as 
the realistic school argues that “the struggle for power supremacy 
and its maintenance by those who profess it, is the guiding 
theme of world politics”, The leading exponent of this realistic 
school of thought is Hans J. Morgenthau. More than any other 
individual, he has been responsible for injecting considerations 
of power into the post-war study of international relations. 
Among its other adherents, this school claims the contributions 
of Kautilya, Machiavelli, Bertrand Russell and others, The other 
school, known as the idealistic school stands for “ideologization 
of world politics’, The exponents of this school emphasise the 
role of ideology, morality etc as the motive forces in inter-state 
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relationship. Woodrow Wilson of America who is remarkable for 
his contribution in bringing peace to the world after World War I 
is looked upotvas a typical champion of this school. 

Historically, both these trends of thought continue to dominate: 
the minds of men. Both have their respective period of ascendancy 
and decline, depending on the sentiments and susceptibilities of 
international politics. An awareness of the essential contradiction 
of our age—the possibilities of an era of prosperity and apprehen- 
sion of total elimination of humanity—which continue to haunt 
every human mind provides a solid basis to the realistic 
school. The idealistic school, on the other hand, claims that 
ideological factors are always present to a greater or lesser degree 
in international polities. Indeed it is stated that ideological issues 
were particularly relevant in ancient times when religious and 
moral ideas were recognised as the motive force behind human 
and state action. 

It is however quite expedient to assess the relative role of 
power and ideology after a detailed analysis of the diverse and 
complex factors inherrent in these two approaches. 


Power in world. politics 
Little unanimity exists among writers on international relations: 
about the exact definition of power. As one 
commentator has pointed out that the concept of 
power continues to suffer acutely from “vagueness, indeterminate- 
ness and generality”. 

Morgenthau defines power as “man’s control over the minds: 
and actions of other men”. According to Bertrand Russell power 
“is the production of intended eflects”. Power is defined by Van 
Dyke as “the abilily to influence or control the actions of others 
—the ability to make one’s will prevail’. Most definitions of 
power boil down to the idea that power is the capacity of one 
political unit—an individual, a group or a nation to bring about 
a result in a relationship with another political unit—another 
individual, group or nation. Prof. Organski thus sums up “we see, 
then, that power is a part of a relationship, Indeed it is a part 


What is power ? 
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of every relationship. ---power is that part of a relationship in 
which each party is able to influence the behaviour of the other, 
and almost any tie between two nations may be utilised in 
this fashion”. 

Several elements are common to almost all formulations of 
power. Firstly, power refers to the relationship among political 

units—on the international scale, to mations. 
Common Secondly, it is assumed that all states in the inter- 
elements > 
national arena are actuated by power—if a state 

seeks to achieve some results involving another state, the latter 
also is likely to be guided by the same motive of obtaining some 
results involving the former. Thirdly, power connotes @ nation $ 
capacity, its ability to achieve certain ends. This means that 
only the actual, and not estimated strength of a nations power 
must, ultimately determine its success in attaining the projected 
goals. Fourthly, power is a conditional and relative, never an 
absolute concept. Fifthly, power is an open-ended term. Various 
terms are used as synonyms for power. It suggests quite 
dissimilar manifestations of political relationship among nations. 

There are many varieties and manifestations of power. We 
must however remember as E. H. Carr points out, “in its essence, 
power is an indivisible whole, and it is difficult 
in practice to imagine a country for any length 
of time possessing one kind of power in isolation from the others.” 
Power may be divided in a number of ways, the division in most 
cases being arbitrary. Bertrand Russell distinguishes between 
naked power, based on sheer physical force, revolutionary power 
and power over opinion. E. H. Carr classifies power into three 
categories ; military power, economic power, and power over 
opinion. Of the various aspects of power, military power deserves 
special mention. Military power in ultimate analysis means the 
power to destroy and kill, or to occupy and control, and hence to 
coerce. In the international system, military power—like other 
-forms of jnfluence—is a relation among States that permits one 
government to induce another to behave in a way which the 
latter would not have chosen freely, Military power , thus 


Forms of power 
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permits a degree, of control over the environment. The 
statesmen and scholars however maintain that in receat years 
the utility of military power, particulary nuclear military power, 
as an instrument of policy has appreciably declined. Increasing 
reliance is placed on non-military methods as a vital element 
of power but so far this has not yielded any tangible result. 
Public opinion has also tended to be quite assertive in recent 
times and naturally power over opinion may base itself on 
political and social propaganda or on religious creeds. The 
major powers are more inclined than before to show a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind and for this they are quite 
serious not to loosen their grips over public opinion, The pursuit 
of political or economic power has been the main dynamo, as 
Friedmann asserts, of international movements and conflicts. 
The growth of international trade and international financial 
organisations have led to the widespread belief that the quest for 
economic power is the main source of international conflict. The 
chaotic economic position of the backward and under developed 
countries have provided a fertile ground to the more advanced 
countries to extend their power over the states economically weaker. 

It is pertinent to remember that all these forms of power have 
their relevance in the particular context of international political 
life. They are decisive, though not of equal importance. Finally, 
it may be emphasised that the great majority of power conflicts 
within a state do not directly touch the world outside but gradual 


concentration of power inevilably leads to an extension of power 


beyond the boundaries of the state. 
It is apparent that reliance om power analysis provides a clue 


to the understanding of the problems of international politics. A 

State which has no power has no status in the 
Reliance on international political life. When a particular nation 
power frames its foreign policy, it usually counts on the 
possible. reactions of the States which are powerful ; it can easily 
afford to ignore the repercussions its policy may have on weaker 
$a Again it is a fact that even now force is considered to be 
the regulating factor of international life ; it is the “omnipresent 
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quality of life ; not least of political life.” Force as’a basic ingredi- 
ent of power determines the course of international relations. 
Power politics again suggests that the success of any diplomatic 
efforts depends to a large extent on the effectiveness of armed 
forces. It has been rightly observed that “at the back of diplomatic 
interchanges is the threat of armed force, the possibility that 
policies will be supported by use of violence? Moreover no one 
can deny the role ofa Napoleon, a Hitlar or a Stalin in moulding 
the course of history and it is the power-interpretation which tends 
to emphasise the role of great man and thus makes an intelligent 
understanding of world Politics possible. y 
Exclusive reliance on power analysis has certain inherrent 
Aea difficulties. Firstly as Friedmann points out 
Power-analysis “unbridled exercise of power and the use of every 
and any means to achieve it usually induce an 
attitude of mind which makes man forget the limit of human 
Power and almost inevitably precedes their downfall.” The 


Meteoric rise and fall of the great dictators of the world seek to 
establish the validity of this statement. 


Secondly excessive use of power which in other words is 
associated with various kinds of cocreion, force, war, violence, 
trade retaliation etc. usually generates a revulsion of feelings 
and pave the downfall of holders of power. 

Thirdly, people generally prefer to die for preservation of 
liberties than to submit to the brute force. A powerful America 
with her enormous nuclear and military potential could have 
swayed Vietnam but for the patriotism of the Vietnamese people 
to uphold their national independence and integrity, 

Fourthly, the nuclear age has introduced “a new inhibition 
upon the idea of national power construcd primarily as military 
force and upon the formulation of national policy on this con- 
ception of power.” In the nuclear-missile age it is no longer 
possible to inflict massive damage upon an enemy without at the 
same time inflicting equivalent damage to one’s own country. 
Thus a nuclear “balance of terror” has imposed positive limitation 
on the excessive reliance on power as an instrument of policy. 
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Fifthly, power analysis also leads to the conclusion that war 
is the ultimate political technique for the realisation of certain 
political objectives. Thus it seeks to emphasise the well-known 
dictum that war is the continuation of politics by other means, 
Thus reliance on power-approach begets war and poses a threat 
to the stability of international life. 

With all these limitations the concept of power, as commen- 
tators argue tends to ‘collapse’ into little more thana description of 
human activity generally. It tells little or nothing useful or distinc- 
tive about political behaviour in national or international spheres, 


Ideological interpretation of world politics 


In recent years ideological factors- have assumed a significant 
importance as a guide to explaining the forces that regulate 
international politics. Ideology is considered to be the basic issue 
that divide nations and peoples ; war is looked upon as the direct 
outcome of conflicing ideologies. 


Palmer and Perkins quote an authority according to whom an 
ideology is a cluster of ideas, about life, society, or government, 
which originate in most cases as consciously ad- 
Meaning of vocated or dogmatically asserted social, political, 
or religious slogans or battle cries and which 
through continnous usage and preachment gradually become the 
characteristic beliefs or dogmas of a particular group, party or 
nationality.” A great variety of the moving ideas of our own 
time as well as of the past are implied in the term ideology. Hans 
J. Morgenthau discusses certain typical ideologies as (1) ideologies of 
the status quo, such as peace and international law ; (2) ideologies 
of imperialism ; and (3) ambiguous ideologies, such as the principle 
of national self-determination. 


Ideology, it is observed, was first used by Destutt De Tracy. It 
is also ascribed to Bentham or Napoleon. As Palmer and Perkins 


opine “Although ideological factors have been a persistent element 

of social and political life throughout centuries of history, they 

were seldom of decisive importance before the twentieth century.” 
I. R.—2 
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Indeed ideological conflicts were a dominant feature of early times 
but the struggle of ideologies did not leave such a deep impact as 
in our own time. Certain features are prominent in ideological 
interpretation. 

Features 

Firstly, ideological approach ‘does not emphasise the role of an 
individual, it considers individuals “more as an expression of forces 
greater than themselves.” It recognises that it is ideas that matter, 
individual’s role is limited to giving a concrete shape to the ideas. 

Secondly, every political system has its ideology, a system of 
ideas as to how the world is and how it ought to be. Ideology is 
not simply a statement of hopes ; it is a genuine conviction which 
endures in the minds of the people. 

Thirdly, ideological interpretation may be pacific or warlike, 
fanatic or tolerant but in all cases they wou!d see persons, groups 
or forces as instruments in the service of ideas, 

Fourthly, ideology helps to unify the nation and as a systematic 
statement of the nation’s aims, the political ideology helps to 
justify the goals and actions of the state. Finally, ideology can 
provide assistance to a nation in influencing other nations by 
providing a programme that attracts people of other nations. 
In short, a political ideology is exportable. The appeal of 


Communism is universal ; its adherents are to be found throughout 
the world. 


Ideological Movements 
Ideological movements in the past centred mostly round 
religious issues. The mediaeval crusades; the Moslem war or the 
wars of Inquisition has had their tremendons impact in respective 
ages. They deliberately provoked and preached strife as the only 
means of securing the victory of their right path, Friedmann thinks 
that “of the ideological forces which have exercised deep and lasting 
influence on the shape of modern international society, three stand 
out in importance. The first is Christianity, the second, the 
liberal and enlightened Humanitarianism of recent centuries, the 

third, the idea of a classless socialist society”. 
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-In elucidating Friedmann’s views it can be said that Christia- 
nity was primarily concerned with raising the spiritual level of 
life. It however stood for international collabora- 
tion on the basis of ethical values. The religious 
ideologies of the East-Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism and Islam 
also had their impacts in moulding the course of world events. 

The enlightened Humanitarianism accepts the christian value 

of the fundamental equality of man, regardless 
uments of race and nationality and it postulates the 

peaceful organisation of international society, 
It has a positive aversion to war and considers it as both objection- 
able and irrational. 

The most live philosophy of our time is Communism. The 
purpose of communist creed is the establishment of a classless society. 
Such type of society, the Marxists consider is 
unattainable without a struggle between capitalists 
and workers. Marxism is a comprehensive theory of history 
which offers a scientific explanation of human experience and 
seeks to invest the proletariat with ultimate responsibility 
of bringing the required social transformation. It was profounded 
by the German philosopher Karl Marx (1818-83) in collaboration 
with his friend Friedrich Engels (1820-95). It has been amplified 
and interpreted by Nikolai Lenin, Joseph Stalin, Mao Tse-tung 
and others. The basic formulation of Marxism 
is materialistic interpretation of history which 
emphasises that the mode of production in material life determines 
the material and spiritual processes of life, The Marxists also 
are firmly convinced that the class-struggle is the feature of social 
life. The ‘haves’ and ‘have nots’ can never co-exist peacefully, 
it is a negation of their respective nature. They also believe in 
the inevitability of a social revolution. Marxism stipulates that the 
struggle between the exploiter and the exploited cannot continue 
for eternity ; a time will come when the worker will organise 
-themselves and launch an armed attack on the Owning class, 
‘The revolution will be followed by an era of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, This period will mark the abolition of the private 


Christianity 


Marxism 


Basic principles 
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property and social ownership of the means of production will be 
established. The level of productivity will be raised and the 
motive of profit maximisation will give way to the considerations. 
of social needs. The dictatorship of the proletariat will pave the 
way of socialist transformation of the society which ultimately will, 
be replaced by a communistic order. The communistic society 
will be guided by the principle ‘from each according to his ability 
to each according to his needs? As there will be no classes, no 
exploitation, a society based on the principle of communism can 
easily dispense with the State which will find its place as Engels 
says in the “museum of antiquities.’ The Marxian theory of 
surplus value, capitalist concentration and recurrent economic crises 
also lend a good deal of support to the validity of their doctrine, 
Marx and Engels regarded their teachings as “not a dogma, 
but a guide to action’, Lenin insisted repeatedly that the Marxist 
rage faith must not be converted into an inflexible 
Seay creed. Stalin similarly denounced “‘dogmatism’” 
and called for “creative Marxism’, which adopted 
itself for the conditions of contemporary life. The validity of 
Marxism is more prominent in the goals and objectives it seeks to 
attain. It gives the toiling people an assurance to be always on 
the winning side. The communist ideology predicts the destruction 
of the existing politico-economic system and anticipates bringing 
the whole of human society under its aegis. The appeal of 
communism is evident on the degree of its acceptance by one- 
third of the people of the globe. 
The ideology of liberal capitalism which stands for freedom, indivi- 
4 ah dual enterprise and democratic integration of society 
Liberal capitalism H 3 x 
exerts considerable influence in the present day 
world and determines the conduct of some of the Western Powers. 
In recent years democratic socialism as an ideology is tending to 
exert tremendous influence in the minds of man. Its principles are. 
i being increasingly adopted as a norm of State-policy 
Demoerati particulary by the Afro-Asian countries. Demo- 
cratic socialism seeks to implement the merits of 
socialism ensuring at the same time the liberty of the individual. 
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The most powerful ideology which is emerging with a wide 
and sound base in the international horizon is the ideology of 
non-violence. At a time when the thermo-nuclear 

raroloeyoinon: weapons have made man a captive of his own 
invention, when violence is writ large all over 

the globe, the appeal of non-violence as a panacea of human ills 
has received universal recognition. Non-violence, it is said has 
been preached and practised in every country and “in every stage 
of culture’. Indeed all religions—Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, 
Christianity and Islam carried the tradition of Ahimsa. A host of 
saints and philosophers like Lao-Tse, John Ruskin, Leo Tolstoy and 
others were firm believers of theory of non-violence. But it was 
Mahatma Gandhi (1869-1948) who made the theory of non- 
violence a live philosophy of the world. ‘“Non-violence in politics 
is a new weapon in the process of evolution”, he asserted. He 
considered non-violence as the first article of his faith. “For me”, 
he repeatedly said, “Ahimsa comes before Swaraj’. Gandhiji’s 
theory of non-violence, it should be emphasised, was not based on 
ethical and abstract considertions, it was a lucid and scientific 
explanations of the facts of the real world. Non-violent move- 
ments have assumed a new dimension in international politics, 
Both in internal or international platforms non-violence is being 
considered as an effective weapon. While late Martin Luther 
King and his followers adopted non-violent method in their 
fight for emancipation of the coloured peoples, the pacifists are 
relying on it to put an end to war and violence. There is no 
denying the fact that the appeal of non-violence is on the increase. 
The contradictions and limitations are also obvious in the 
ideological approach. Ideologies, it is stated are essentially irra- 
tional; their appeal is mostly emotional. Ideology 

Te ee has a tendency to be dogmatic. Fascists of Italy or 
Nazis of Germany adhered dogmatically to their 

sterile philosophy till their peril. There has in recent years 
substantial crack in the communist ideology too. Russia and China 
are offering conflicting interpretations of communism. 


As a result 
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substantially. It is a fact of international life that neither power- 
approach nor ideological approach can by itself explain the forces 
of world politics, Both have their limitations and lapses. The 
i ideological and power-interpretation are mostly 
Rao eons linked and this makes the process of understanding 
international politics a complex and complicated 
task. Power is a form of influence, rather it is a coercive influence, 
but this influence is ineffective in most cases unless it is backed py 
some cohesive ideas. Ideology too has become linked to national 
power. As Palmer and Perkins observe “Just as power became the 
instrument of ambitions nationalism, it has now beome the tool of 
ideologies. Without power of some kind, an ideology—even one 
which aspires to universalism—is a passive, harmless pattern of 
telated ideas”. The same authority points out that without Soviet 
power Communist ideology would be mostly impotent. The 
struggle for power is not the only motivating force in politics and 
world affairs ; ideological forces though relatively weak still have 
their relevance in world politics. ‘ 
Finally it is supremely important to remember that an intelligent 
study of international affair calls for proper evaluation of the res- 
pective role of power and ideology. But even this approach is not 
sufficiently scientific. A study of the whole network of forces which 
guide the relations of nations is essential minimum for a comprehen- 
sion of the forces that guide inter-state movements. 


Prof. Morgenthau’s ‘‘Realist Theory of International Politics.” 

Hans J, Morgenthau is one of the leading political thinkers of 
the day. His remarkable efforts to discover the perennial forces, 
problems and patterns of international politics have earned for him a 
unique place among the leading exponents on international relations. 

According to Morgenthau, a theory of international politics is to 
be judged not by abstract principle or concept unrelated to reality. 
The theory, in other words must be pragmatic ; in 
short it should be consistent with the facts and within 
itself. Thus a realist theory relies essentially on 
objective conditions, it recognises that principles can hardly be realised 


The concept of 
realism 
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and considers that imperfection in the world is largely the result of 
forces inherent in human nature. It does not seek to attain absolute 
good but aims at the realisation of lesser evil. It views that ‘what 
ever the ultimate aims of international politics, power is always the 
immediate aim”. Political realism again emphasises the role of historic 
precedent which mould political behaviour to a considerable extent. 

It is rather difficult to attempt a systematic exposition of the 

philosophy of political realism. Morgenthau refers 
Six Principles ot to six fundamental principles which are relevant 
for an understanding of political realism. 

Firstly, “political realism believes that politics, like society in 
al, is governed by objective laws that have their roots in human 
nature.” A theory of politics must be subjected to dual test of. 
reason and experiment. Realism consists in ascertaing facts and 
applying reason and judgment in giving them a concrete shape. 
A realist foreign policy calls for proper study of political behaviour 
of different forces and a proper evaluation of the consequences 
that follows a particular policy. A rational analysis of the actual 
facts and their consequences give meaning to the facts of inter- 
national politics and makes a theory of politics possible. 

Secondly, the main factor that helps political realism to find its 
way through ‘the landscape of international politics is the concept 
of interest defined in terms of power’. It sets politics as an automous 
sphere of action apart from other spheres. A realist theory is not 
concerned with motives and has no ideological preferences. As 
Morgenthau states, Neville Chamberlain’s policies of appeasement 
were inspired by good motives but yet made the Second World War 
ought untold miseries to millions of men, Sir 


gener: 


inevitable and b 
Winston Churchill’s motives, were much more narrowly directed 


towords national power, yet the foreign policies that- sprang from 
these inferior motives were certainly superior in moral and political 
quality to those pursued by his predecessor. Political realism relies 
on a foreign policy which minimises risks and maximises benefits. 
It knows it well that political reality is replete with contingencies 
and therefore prepares itself to adjust with changing events relying 
little on philosophical and ideological solutions. 
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Thirdly, realism is not particularly attracted towards any idea 
which is fixed once and for all. lt considers that the kind of 
interest determining political action in a particular period of history 
depends upon the political and cultural context within which foreign 
policy is formulated. The Tealists stand for workman like mani- 
pulation of different forces in order to bring social transformation. 


Fourthly, political realism is not however ignorant of the moral 
significance of political action, Realism maintains that moral 
principles cannot be applied to the actions of states in their abstract 
formulation, but they must be fitted in concrete circumstances 
taking into account the objective reality. There can be no political 
morality without prudence and realism considers prudence to be 
the supreme virtue in politics, 


Fifthly, political realism cannot identify the moral aspiration of 
a particular nation with the moral laws that govern the universe. 
As power is the motive force which regulates the activities of the 
nations, moral principles just cannot be adhered to though all nations 
swear in the name of morality. 

Sixthly, the political realism is remarkable by its distintive 
intellectual attitude to matters political, - Realism assigns a parti- 
cular importance to political actions but it is not unaware of the 
existence of other standard of thought ; it only subordinates these 
other standards to the political one. It is definitely against the 
“moralistic approach” to international politics. Political realism 
also takes into account the pluralsitic conception of human nature. 
It does not regard politics as complete in itself but considers 
proper relations with other aspects of human nature. 

The exponents of the realism are themselves aware of the 
psychological resistance which the theory has to confront. 
Three certain limitations of the theory are obvious 
to the casual observer even. As E. H. Carr says 
realism “does not provide us with the springs of action which are 
necessary even to the pursuit of thought”. By precluding moral 
judgments on political actions realism disowns a fundamental aspect 
of human nature. It also fails to provide any ground for purposive 
and meaningful action. Lastly it is said that realism by over- 
emphasising the role of power advocates strife and struggle and 
thus makes any kind of international society impossible. 


it in 


Limitations. 


CHAPTER IV 
NATIONAL POWER 


The concept of national power is an important and significant 
feature of the modern state system. It is an essential and insepar- 
able element of world politics too. Indeed national power deter- 
mines the basis of international relations and assigns a key role to 
individual state to assert itself in the community of nations. 
Power, according to Hans J. Morgenthau, means the power of man 
‘over the minds and actions of other man. Extended to inter- 
national sphere it denotes the ability of a nation to influence the 
behaviour of others in accordance with its own purposes and goals. 
In precise term, the national power implies the power of a state 
in its various forms which it is eager to impose on 
others. The impact of a state on world politics 
depends to a large extent on the degree of its national power. 
Again national power is the basis on which the individual states 
evolve their own conception of national interest. International 
relations, it is said, is concerned with the process by which the 
sovereign states adjust their national interest to one another and 
the effectiveness of the adjustment is mainly dependent on the 
national power. The strengthening of the basis of national power 
is thus the primary concern of the state and for this reason it has 
been stated that the struggle for power is universal in time and 
space and is an undeniable fact of experience. 


Essence 


In his memorable work ‘The 20 years’ crisis’ E. H. Carr points 
out that “in its essence, power is an indivisible whole.” Carr 
classifies national power into three categorie-military 

te Nees power, economic power and power over opinion. 
The national power in the ultimate analysis is 

military power because power aspect cf a state manifests into war 
as a measure of last resort. Economic power which is considered to 
be a part of military power is not however confined to the art of 
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warfare only ; control of markets, raw materials, credit, transport 
etc. are other forms of economic power. Power over opinion 
implies mobilisation of popular passions for the good of the country 
in the internal and external spheres, it is essential for both military 
and economic purposes. Diplomacy, according to Palmer and 
Perkins, may also be regarded as a form of national power although 
some writers prefer to list it as an element. It may be pointed out 
that diplomacy is only a channel for inter-course among states. Its 
effectiveness however, depends upon a state’s military, economic and 
propoganda resources. 

The elements of National Power—A national power becomes 
really understandable only with reference to the various components 
which constitute the basic force of Power. The different element 
of national power are however inter-related and to some extent 


Inter relatsonshsp they are inseparable too. In real world it is 

difficult to imagine a country for any length of time 
possessing one kind of power in isolation from the others. In its 
essence power is an indivisible whole. As Bertrand Russel rightly says 
“The laws of social dynamic are laws which can only be stated in 
terms of power, not in terms of this or that from of power.” The 
total strength is determined by the combined 
different elements of national power. 
each one affects the other. 


effectiveness of the 
Each factor plays its part, and 
A correct appraisal of national power is 
not possible unless the component elements as a whole are taken 
into consideration. The interdependence of various elements is 
therefore complete in all respects. 

Even then a particular element has its significance in achieving ` 
national goals. Morgenthau distinguishes the elements of national 
power into two groups—those which are relatively stable and those 

which are subject to constant change. Dr. Organski 
eaten speaks of natural determinants (geography, re- 
sources and population) and social determinants 
(economic development, political structure and national morale) of 
national power. He however admits that the distinction is arbitrary 
and in practice impossible. Prof. Hartmann refers to the six 


elements of national power,—Demographic, geographic, economic, 
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historical, psychological, sociological, organisational, administrative 
and military. Palmer and Perkins recognise the different methods 
of presentation by writers and divide national power into seven 
component elements—Geography, natural resources, population, 
technology, ideologies, morale and leadership. 

Geography—Prof. Morgenthau admits that “the most stable 
factor upon which the power of a nation depends is obviously 
geography.” The geographical location remains a funda- mental 
factor of permanent importance which a state must take into 
account in formulation of its foreign policy. New technique 
of warfare, mechanical revolution in transport and industry, man’s 
conquest of space have to a certain extent reduced but have not 
been able to eliminate the influence of geography on national 
power. Geography still provides a surer clue to the understanding. 
of the power—relations among States. 

The importance of geography to a study of international rela- 
tions has been given a distinct recognition from early times. History 
has often been characterised as geography in motion. A basic 
knowledge of political, economic and human geography is therefore 
essential to an understanding of the present day world. Various. 
factors such as size, location, climate, shape, topography and 
boundaries etc. are to be taken into account in an attempt to ascertain 
the proper role of geography on national power. 

The land area of a state contributes much into the power of a state.. 
The size of the land area is however not a matter of geography 
alone, demarcation of territories on political basis are made by man 
too. The size of the territorial area of a nation again is not 
unchangeable ; its expansion or shrinkage depend on the strength 
or weakness of a nation. The size again does exert a relative 
influence on the power of a nation in two ways. 
A large area is capable of containing a huge 
number of population and varied supply of natural resources. It 
also adds to a nation’s power by providing certain military advan- 
tages because once conquered a large area is difficult to occupy 
and control. Again relatively large size of a territory may be a 
liability sometime because it is difficult to achieve national unity, 


Size 
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effective administrative and cultural integration. Size of an area 
then is a factor closely associated with national power. 

Location is considered more important than size. It is said 
that the location of a state has a great effect upon the nation’s 
participation in international affairs. The location is a major 
determinant of whether a nation is a sea-power or a land power, 
The decisive importance of a sea power was 
popularised by Admiral A. T. Mahan in his signi- 
ficant work, “The influence of sea power upon history” (1890). 
‘The explanation given for England and Japan’s achievements on 
the sea had been that they are island empires. The massive 
‘strength of the U.S. S. R. and Germany can also be attributed to 
their locations. The United States, as Dr. Organaski says, possesses 
a location relative to land mass and seas that enable her to be both 
land and sea power. The strategic location may be a source of 
power, provided the control is firm. Location also figures in the 
diplomacy and strategy of war. A state may find its land turned 
into a battle ground because of its location. The location may also 


help a state enjoy a long era of peace. It should however be 
remembered that mere location does not not confer power. The 


‘weak nation located in a strategic spot may find this fact a curse 
leading not only to a loss of power but to a total loss of independence. 

Another geographic feature which exercises influence on national 
power is climate. The climate has a direct effect on the health 
and energy of a people. It is a fact to be reckoned With that almost 
all the major powers have occupied territories in the temperate 


Location 


senate zones. This is not however a general but qualified 

Statement. History provides evidence that pros- 
perous civilizations flourished in tropical lands like Egypt, India 
and China etc. Climate is also one of the determinats of Suis 
and of economy, along with natural resources, political organisation 
and religion. The effect of climate, according to Dr. Organski is 


however wholly indirect and if one wishes to understand the reasons 
for the gradations of power among nations, 


$ one must look to factors 
other than climate. 


It may again be pointed out that much of climate is in turn 
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determined by topography. Topography has a clearer influence on 
the relative power of a nation. Wind, rainfall, temperature, soil 
conditions etc. are all influenced by the lay of land and by the 
positions of land and sea and. mountain. Shape 
opera rey and too has much bearing on a states’ detraction and 
vulnerability to attack. It may influence trade, 
commerce, administration and military operation. Topography has 
however extensive role in national power. The location of moun- 
tains, valleys, rivers and plains may render communication easy and 
convenient. A quick and easy communication should ensure 
cultural unity, effective political control, better economic develop- 
ment etc. Together with land, size, and location topography 
provides the geographical setting of a national state. It contributes 
significantly to the military and economic power of a nation. 
Topographical features may determine natural boundaries. 
between nations and thus set limits to their natural expansion. 
Boundaries may again be natural or artificial, they 
may be determined by such natural feature as moun-. 
tains, rivers, coastlines or by strictly non-physical considerations.. 
The boundaries between states are generally delineated; though un- 
defined or vaguely defined frontiers, e.g. India—China border have 
been a cause of trouble among the states. Natural barriers along 
the frontier line may increase the nation’s military power. The 
advantages and disadvantages of barriers however depend to alarge 
extent on whether it is used for defensive or offensive purposes. 
The most useful clue to the relevance of geography as an ele- 
ment of national power is provided by the science of geopolitics.. 
“Geopolitics” as H. Hessler views it “is the 
Geopolitics science of relationship between space and politics 
which attempts to put geographical knowledge at the service of 
political leaders. It is more than political geography which is 
descriptive. It springs from national aspirations, searches oul facts 
and principles which can serve national ends”. 
The science of geopolitics is indebted to a certain extent to 
Immanuel Kant and Friedrich Ratzel who formulated a general 
theory of the influence of geographic factors on the power of a 


Boundaries 
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state. But the contributions of earlier geo-politicians seemed to be 
quite obscure in comparison with the later works of Sir Halford 
Mackinder (1869-1947), a Scot by birth and Karl Haushofer (1869- 
1946) a German. Mackinder is rightly regarded as the father of 
Geopolitics. His remarkable analysis of the interaction of geography 
.and politics, past and present, introduced new concepts which had 
a great bearing on the policy formulation of states. The epoch- 
making paper of Mackinder. “The geographical pivot of History” 
which he read ata meeting of the Royal Geographical Society in 
London in 1904 contended that the age of dominant sea-power 
(so ably emphasised by Admiral A. T. Mahan of the U. S. A.) had 
gone and the age of land power had begun. The theory of 
Mackinder was based on the assumption that there was no possibi- 
lity of further geographic exploration and expansion. “No consi- 
derable fertile new land, no important mountain range and no first 
class river”, he stated, “can any more be the reward of adventure,” 
He pointed out that the natural centre of power in our age was 
-definitely in the immense area of Eurasia which he termed as the 
“pivot region of world’s polititics”. Later in his ‘Democratic Ideals 
and Reality’ he declared that ‘Heartland’ area bounded by the Volga 
river, the Arctic ocean and the Himalayan mountains was sure to 
dominate the world politically because its position was invulnerable 
and it had a safe distance from Sea-power His arguments were 
reduced by Mackinder to an oft-quoted formula : 

“Who rules East Europe commands the Heartland” 

Who rules Heartland commands the world island” 

Who rules the world island commands the world”, 

Mackinder however emphasised that the actual balance of 
political power at any given time is of course the product on the 
one hand, of geographical conditions, both economic and strategic, 
and on the other hand, of the relative number, Virility, equipment, 
and organisation of the competiting peoples, 

Mackinder’s theory was considerably extended by Dr. Kari 

Haushofer, geographer, geologist and historian who 
was an important adviser of Adopt Hitler. Haush- 
Ofer later fell into disgrace and was sent to concentration camp 


Hanshofer 
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for opposing invasion of Russia in 1941. His prediction that 
German armies were sure to meet defeat if they sought to swallow 
the vast lands of Russia did prove to be true. The geopolitics 
developed by Haushofer sought to emphasise the dynamic role of 
Germany with a mission to rejuvenate the world. 
Nicholas J. Spykman, a leading American geopolitician who 
himself was critical of Mackinder’s formulations, 
Spykman applied many of the principles of geopolitics 
briliantly and forcefully to the problem of American continent. 

Mackinder’s theory was subject to serious criticism, It was 
argued that Mackinder made a bad guessby undermining the politi- 
cal and military role of the U.S.A. Moreover, he could not 
visualise the potentialities of air and space power which had 
considerably changed the world balance of forces. 

Mackinder however answered these criticism in 1943 in an 
article entitled “The Round World and the Winning of peace”. The 
Heart land idea, he contended, was more valid and useful today 
‘than it was either “20: or 40 years ago”. It still provided a 
sufficient physical basis for strategic thinking. The advent of 
air age had not changed-the fundamental basis of the strategic 
role of geography. He emphasised that the control of Eastern 
-Europe and Heartland still offered a single power a chance of 
world domination. His prophecy that on the basis of his theoretical 
formulations he was sure that the U.S.S.R. would emerge from the 
war (Word War II) as a conqueror of Germany did materialise. 

Criticisms have of course exposed the weaknesses of some 
details of Mackinder’s views but it has not invalidated his basic 
premises, neither it has been able to establish that geopolitics is 
‘pseudo-science”’. 

Thus the pre-eminence of geography as an element of national 
power is undoubtedly great. Geography plays a pre-dominant 
role in world politics too. The development of the science of 
geopolitics has also introduced certain novelties in the role of 
geography. The importance of geography has long been recognised 
and Napolean went to the extent of saying that “the foreign policy 
.of a country is determined by its geography”. The realities of 
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international life again provides instances to justify the dominant 
role of geography. The success of the U. S. S. R. in World War IL 
is attributed more to her geograpical location than to other factors. 
The geographical position of Great Britain—her seperation from 
the European continent by a small body of waters, the English 
Channel is a fact which no conqueror, as Prof. Morgenthau says. 
could afford to overlook. According to the same authority 
geography has made the conquest of Russian Territory “a liability 
for the conqueror, rather than an asset.” Thus it can be said with. 
a degree of certainty that the ability of a nation to assert itself over 
others in international field is primarily dependent 
Genera Sa on its geographiccal location. Political and military 
policies are subordinate to the strategic location 
of a State. Speaking of the role of geography Prof. Morgenthau 
asserts that “however much other factors may have altered its 
importance throughout the course of history, what was important 
two thousand years ago is still important to-day, and all those 
concerned with the conduct of foreign affairs must take it into 
account”. 

It is however expedient on our part not to over-emphasise the 
role of geography. Indeed geography has little direct effect upon 
the ability of a nation to assert its influence over other nations. 
It is therefore too much to say that history is nothing but geography 
in motion, The policy making authority of a state may take 
advantage of the geographical position but it is delciate and 
dangerous to rely absolutely on geography for formulation of basic 
policies. Moreover foreign policy of a State should be realistic 
enough to take cognisance of the vital interest of the State and all 
other facts with which a State is confronted. The changed technique 
of warfare, innovation of bacteriological weapons and other 
developments have relegated geography toa rather insignificant 
position. Finally it may be said that geography may have its 
relevance in the formulation of aforeign policy but it is definitely 
not a source to be emphasised or relied upon. 

Natural Resources—Another factor that exerts an important 
influence upon the power of a nation with respect to other nations 
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is natural resources. The national power of states is best 
intelligible in terms of their total assets in natural resources. 
Natural resources has been defined as gifts of nature of established 
utility such as minerals, flora and fauna, waterfall and fertility of 
soil. Some of the natural resources like minerals and forests are 
also considered to be rawmaterials. There are manifold need of 
resources, they are necessary for waging war, for operating a 
modern industrial system, and for rewarding others through 
trade and aid in the products of modern industry and in the raw 
materials. 

Food is the most elemental of these natural resources. A country ` 
which is self sufficient in food is definitely in an advantageous posi- 
tion over a nation which is deficient in food production. India’s 
comparative weakness and poor performances in internal and inter- 

nation fields are largely due to her chronic food 
ood deficits. She is required to divert her. national 
energies from the primary objectives in order to protect her teeming 
millions from starvation. This puts an insuperable handicap upon 
any active foreign policy India might want to pursue. As Prof. 
Margenthau says of India “Regardless of the other assets of natio- 
nal power which are at its disposal, the permanent deficiencies in 
food compel it to act in its foreign policy from weakness rather 
than from strength.” Self snfficiency in food has likewise been 
a source of great strength to the U. S. A., the U. S. S. R. and other 
countries because they are reasonably free from worry on that count 
and have been able to pursue much more forceful and single minded 
policies than otherwise would have been possible. 

The possession of rich raw materials also contributes largely to 
the power of a nation, With the increasing mechanisation of 
warfare, national power has become more and more dependent 
upon the control of raw materials in peace and war. It is not by 
sheer accident that the United States and the Soviet Union are 


superpowers, they have been made powerful because of direct 

possession of raw-materials or at least an access to 
Raw materials the sources of important raw materials, Distibution 
of raw materials among the states in the world are uneven too, rare 
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is the nation that possesses iron, oil and coal in the sizable quantities 
within its own frontiers. Both the United States and the Soviet 
“Union, almost alone among the States in the world, have them. 
The utility of particular raw material is not fixed for all times. 
Jn other words the importance of a certain raw material is relative 
to the degree of mechanisation of warfare. For example, oil asa 
source of energy continues to be important even in present day, no 
doubt but its importance has definitely been reduced by the 
increasing use of uranium. The possession of uranium or lack of 
uranium deposits was entirely irrelevent for the power of a nation 
earlier. The release of atomic energy from uranium and the 
use of that energy for warfare have emphsised, in recent years, the 
role of the nations that actually possess or control the sources of 
uranium deposits. On the other hand, the nations that do not 
possess nor have access to deposits of uranium have been relegated 
to a rather obscure position in international power system. 

It should, however, be remembered that the power of a nation 
is influenced by the national resources that a nation has at its 
command, not by the amount that lies within its boundaries only. 

Another factor that contributes to the power of a nation and 
that is dependent largely on the possession or control of raw 
materials is industrial capacity. Mere possession of resources does 
not add to the status of a nation ; it depends largely on the ability 
of a nation to harness these resources in the most effective manner. 
India is definitely rich in resources but as first rate power she is not 
comparable to the U.S. and the Soviet Union because of her 
lagging far behind in industrial capacity. The technology of 

modern warfare and communications have made 
the overall development of heavy industries an 
indispensable element of national power. “Thus it is inevitable 
that the leading industrial nations should be identical with great 
powers and a change in industrial rank, for better or for worse 
should be accompanied or followed by corresponding change in 
the hierarchy of power”. 

Population : As Dr. Organski observes “with population, we 
come to a resource whose claim as a determinant of natioual 


Industrial capacity 
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power rests on firmer ground.’ The size of population has a 
great relevance to the power of a state. As evident from the 
history of modern Europe, France was the most powerful nation 
in 1800 when she was most populous. By the end of 1870 Germany 
passed France in population and soon she secured over France 
a military victory. The dominant position of the U.S.S.R in 
Europe to-day is attributcd to her large population. It would, 
of course, not be correct to say that the larger the population of 
a country, the greater is the power of that country. If such an 
“unqualified correlation’ should exist between the size of 
population and national power, China and India would be the 
most powerful nations of the world. But population however 
contributes significantly to the power element of a state. Without a 
large population it is impossible to establish and keep going the 
industrial plant necessary for the successful conduct of modern 
war. The population in the productive age group can be armed 
as military personnel and used directly as an instrument of force. 
Apart from this a large population contributes to nation’s power 
in economic production, The size of a nation’s economic output 
depends on many factors, but one of these is the size of labour 
force involved. Modern technological improvements cannot also 
under-emphasise the role of man power resources. Even automa- 
tion in its wake is sure to ensure that manpower resources are 
not rendered idle. 

It is apparent from available indications that population growth 
is related to the stages of economic development. It is said that 
both birth and death rates are high in an economy which is biased 
towards agriculture. In a country which is in the process of 
industrial development, birth rates continue to be high, but death 
rates decline considerably. Matured industrialised economy is 
marked by a decline in both birth and death rates. But definite 
projection of future population trends is hazardous because there 
are uncertainties in the growth rate of population. It may how- 
ever be stated that “all other factors remaining approximately 
equal, a considerable decline in the manpower of a nation in 
comparison with its competitors on international scene spells a 
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decline in national power, a considerable increase under similar 
condition amounts to a gain in national strength.” 

Technology: Broadly ; the technology refers to the building 
of the basic economy of the State. Its relevance to national power 
is however evident in the capacity of technological innovations to 
convert the productive facilities of the nation into the making of 
the instruments of war. An improved technology of warfare: 
helps a nation to exert its supremacy over other nations who are 
unable to compete with it in the technique of warfare. It is said. 
that Europe, in the period of its expansion from the fifteenth 
through the nineteenth century could assert its supremacy over 
other continents because of tremendous improvement in the 
technology of warfare. There has been remarkable innovation 
in the 20th century in the art of warfare. The submarine, the 
tank, the jet planes each had there part in revolutionising the 
technique of warfare. But the most significant achievement of 
modern science and technology has been the harnessing of the 
power of the atom. The nations which possess nuclear weapons 
and the means to deliver them have an enormous technological 
advantage over their competitors, The development of the atom 
bomb has accentuated and to some extent it has enhanced the 
might of super powers to an unprecedented degree. It is however 
observed that atomic superiority is sure to vanish because small 
nations will, in future, have access to atomic weapons and will 
regard them as conventional. The atom bomb has therefore 
been called “The great equaliser.” The capacity of small States to- 
wage atomic warfare, however, is extremly limited. This capacity 
required heavy drain upon nation’s resources—potential and real,. 
introductions of effective carrier system for nuclear weapons,. 
possession of long range and even intercontinental guided missiles 
which are largely non-existent. “It therefore, seems unlikely,” 
concluded Quincy wright “that under conditions of power politics. 
any small state would have both the capacity and the opportunity 
to equip itself with atomic weapon.” 

Leadership: The quality of military leadership also exerts a 
decisive influence upon national power. A nation’s resources. 


—— 
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may be immense, but if it lacks a leader who excels in the strategy 
and tactics, it is sure that national power remains for the most 
part latent and ineffective. Proper utilisation of the potential 
elements of national power therefore depends toa lage extent on 
the ability of leadership. The quality of leadership influences 
national power both in time of war and peace. Ina war which 
calls for total mobilisation of resources, organisation etc. final 
responsibility for mobilising the resources of the State falls on the 
leaders. During peace time diplomatic effectiveness also depends 
much on the genius of a leader. In a comprehensive sense, 
leadership is considered to be the essential prerequisite of national 
power. 

National morale and national character : Of the different factors 
which have a bearing on national power, national morale and 
national character stand out both for their permanent and often 
decisive influence upon the weight a nation is able to put in the 
scales of international politics. Morale is a thing of the spirit, 
it consists of a particular state of mind, certain values which a 
nation adheres to, national character on the other hand signifies 
difference in intellectual, moral, physical and philosophical traits 
which give each an unmistakable distinctiveness and mark it apart 
from others, The relationship between morale and national 
character is not however always clear. The national character 
may be regarded as one of the major determinants of morale, 
although, of course it is broader than morale. National character, 
as Palmer and Perkins observe may be thought of as climate, 
moral as weather. 

National character is the basic ingredient of national power. 
The relative strength of a nation can only be assessed correctly 
when national character is taken into account. The national morale 
on the other hand permeates all a:tivities of a nation, its 
agricultural and industrial production as well as its military 
establishment and diplomatic service. It is difficult to draw 
any conclusion from the character of a nation as to what the 
morale of that nation might be under certain contingencies. 

Both national character and national morale contribute to the 
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powers of a nation in war as well as in peace time. Without minimis- 
ing the role of other factors, it can be said that during war, national 
morale becomes the deciding factor for victory or defeat of a nations. 
In peace time national morale provides the requisite stamina to 
withstand all hazards and make efforts for all round progress. 

Ideologies: A comprehensive discussion of the ideology has. 
been made in the preceding chapter. Ideology has particular 
relevance to national power because a political idcolopyls 
exportable. Ideology can provide assistance to a nation in 1n- 
fluencing other nations by providing a programme that attracts 
people of other nations. The appeal of communism or social 
democracy is worldwide and through these ideologies big powers 
are extending their powers over others. Ideology is essential part 
of every political system. It signifies a system of ideas as to how 
the world is and how it ought to be. Each ideology includes a 
definition of the relations between citizens and state. It is not 
simply a statement of hopes by the political administration, its. 
effectiveness lies in the degree of its appeal. It can inspire people 
to the highest sacrifice for a nation. Ideology helps to unify the 
nation, and as a systematic statement of the nation’s aims, the 
political ideology helps to justify the goals and actions of national 
government. As an element of national power ideology also presents. 
some dangers too. No ideology conforms exactly to the real facts, 
it always paints a picture too different from reality. As a result 
the upholders of the ideology may get themselves disillusioned. 
Ideology may be used as a propaganda weapon to influence other 
people and thereby weaken other nations. Thus ideology has 
generally exerted a disturbing and dangerous influence, it has become 
the fertile sources of international conflict and has complicated 
peaceful solutions of problems. As Palmer and Perkins observe, 
«when strongly-held ideologies come into conflict with other 
strongly-held ideologies, international crises are bound to occur and 
solutions are bound to become all the more elusive.” In spite of 
its good and bad contents, the facts remain that the ideology is a 
powerful basis of national power. 
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Eyaluation of National Power 

We have in the foregoing discussions presented the determinats 
of national power and we have also traced the relative importance 
of the determinants that we have listed. It is needless to emphasise 
that each of the determinants has an influence on national power 
and the interrelationship among the different factors is really 
complex. It is an over simplification to claim that any one factor 
determines by itself the power of a nation. It dozs not necessarily 
lead us to the conclusion that as each has a part, all factors are 
of equal importance, some of the factors are clearly more important 
than the other. 

Another important attribute of power which attracts our 
attention is the relativity of power-approach. National power is 
relative, it can be measured in terms of power of other states. 
Again power is subject to continnous change. Various factors 
may cause change in one or more elements of power and this 
change in absolue power is very likely to produce a change in 
relative power. It is one of the most elemental and frequent errors 
in international politics to neglect this relative character of power 
and to deal instead with the power of a nation as though it were an 
absolute. This type of evaluation sometimes prove to be fatal. 

Again a correct evaluation imposes obligations to treat parti- 
cular element of national power as not something static or immune 
to change. The observer of international scene should possess 
enough intellectual superiority so as to discern between right and 
wrong approach. 

Again in our attempt to make a correct evaluation of national 
power we should keep it in mind that there is no objective standard 
by which we can measure the different factors of national power. 
We can estimate population, we can form an idea about resources 
but we cannot measure the degree of national morale. 

A proper evaluation of national power should therefore 
guard against so many pitfalls; otherwise it is sure to be 
impressionistic and personal. It is therefore expedient to assess 
different elements of national power altionally because of 
tremendous impact of such a formulation on international politics. 


CHAPTER V 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 


Even in the past the economic factors had always influenced 
the international relations. The growing economic interdependence 
of the nations has increased the trend. Despite the efforts of 
certain governments in recent years to achieve self-sufficiency, 

: no country in the present world js wholly self- 
monomis a i sufficient. With the increasing stress on industri- 
alization, mutual dependence of different countries 
on'one another is growing. It is now clear to all that the industrial 
potentiality of a country can be exploited to the maximum 
advantage if the resources of other parts of the world are utilized. 
Besides, even an affluent country like the U. S. A. cannot hope 
to retain a high standard of living unless it maintains and develops 
further its €conomic relations with other countries, 

The economic factors that influence international relations 

have numerous elements which often Overlap. The elements of 


volume of international trade, capacity to produce 
volume and sources 


degree and methods of economic control, collectively and Separately 
influence international economic relations, They also exert 
considerable influence on many non-economic instruments of policy 
like diplomacy, propaganda, military power etc, 


The economic factors influence both the domestic and foreign 
relations of a country. In domestic affairs, its impact is even 
greater. While the Marxists complain that States in the capitalist 
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world are controlled by the capitalists, their antagonists argue 
that in a communist country the State has too much control 
over the economy of that country. Thus in domestic field 
the interrelations between the government and the economic 
elements determine the character of a government to a great extent 
which in turn guides its attitude and controls its behaviour in the 
international field. 

In economic matters the States of the world 
eucrnational a are interdependent while politically they are 
international > interrelated. Thus both in domestic and inter- 
polides national scene, economics and politics are inti- 
mately connected. It can even be said that one cannot exist 
‘without the other. 

Even the domestic economic policies adopted by a government 
sometimes cause great concern to other governments. If to 
promote the growth of home industries a government adopts policy 
of protection that may affect other countries, Curtailing of 
imports, dumping of goods on foreign markets, measures to 
maintain high and stable prices etc. may cause other governments 
to adopt retaliatory or counter-measures. The economic policy 
adopted by a rich and powerful nation like the U. S. A. arouses 
great interest throughout the world. 

Since nations thrive on trade, both internal and foreign, it is 
an important instrument of foreign policy. From the view point 
of international politics, trade may serve three purposes to a State. 
(1) A State always seeks to enhance its volume of trade with a 
View to increase its strength and development which will enable it 
to have a better say in international affairs, (2) A nation, 
chiefly a rich and powerful one, may use its trade resources to 
Assist friendly nations or to develop an international community 
possessing indentical interests. In this way by assisting old friends 
or by creating new ones it can seek to increase its power and 
prestige in the international field, (3) Conversely, a State can 
regulate its trade to injure or to contain its enemy or enemies, 

Though trade is conducted even now mainly through individual 
enterprise, it is subjected to State control and often reflects the 
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interaction of State policies. It is more true of strategic goods 
whose buying and selling are strictly regulated by the State. And 
as no nation is self-sufficient on all categories of 
strategic goods, it depends for those on other 
countries. Because of this interdependence the supporters of world 
federation hope that the States ultimately will and must be drawn 
together for mutual profit and advantage. Without taking into 
account political considerations, this may be a correct assessment 
of the situation. But as the political considerations often dominate 
and in turn are dominated by economic problem, this assessment 
is only partial. 

Nations can trade with each other overcoming political 
rivalries but often political animosities cast a shadow in trade 
relations. Even if a State allows complete free trade, it wlll be a 
political decision not to regulate. 

Realisation of the facts that all nations must trade abroad in 

‘order to fill by imports the gaps in the domestic economy, and 
that dumping of goods etc. are harmful in the long run, has led 
to the adoption of some international agreements, In an attempt 
to avoid conflicts over tariffs or to foster economic cooperation, 
such measures as the signing of General Agreement on Tariff and 
Trade (GATT), formation of Organization for Economic coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD) etc. have been taken. 

Some policies that are pursued in connection with the: 
international trade and consequently have bearings on international 
politics are discussed briefly here. 

Tariff is a duty or tax imposed on imported or exported 
goods. The flow of international trade is greatly 
influenced by it. Its judicious or improper use 
can strengthen or weaken the economy of a State. 

According to their motivation tarifls can be classified into four 
general types.. (1) It is an important fetcher of revenue especially 
in the underdeveloped countries. (2) Itcan be used to protect. 
the local industries from foreign competition, (3) Successful use 
of tariff policies by a nation may help it to change or improve its 
terms of trade with other nations. (4) It can be used asan 


Trade regulations 


Tarriffs 
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effective instrument of foreign policy. High tariff walls are often 
utilized as bargaining weapons for retaliation or negotiation. 

The creation of regional economic arrangements such as the 
European Economic community or formation of international 
arrangements like the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
have, however, tended to lessen the importance of tariff ase a 
technique of .economic policy. 

Trade can be directed by a nation to strengthen its economy 
or as an instrument of cultural and political penetration, A 
Quantities nation can impose quotas or weenie limits to its. 
controls and exports or imports of a particular commodity or 
direcieditrade commodities that may iffluence the trade or 
economy of other countries. To conserve its supply of foreign 
currencies or to maintain a particular exchange rate for its own 
currency, a nation may also impose exchange control. 

Directed trade sometimes influences international politics. 
substantially. It can be used to strengthen colonial ties, extend 
influence in any particular region, weaken a potential enemy or 
rival, support alliances or other particular regional arrange- 
ments, 

Subsidies are sometimes paid with the purpose of encouraging. 
production at home or sales abroad. While it resembles tariff in 
many respects, it possesses certain advantages over 
tariffs. Thus the U.S.A. have used subsidy as a 
means to promote the expansion of its merchant marine which 
objective could hardly be achieved by tariff measures. 

Besides trade, giving assistance to other nations or adoption of 
punitive measures also exert substantial inflence on international 
relations, Giving foreign aid for political purposes is much in 
vogue in the current world. 

Economic instruments are often used to coerce rival or enemy 
States. This is often referrred as economic warfare. It can be 
used in times of peace as well asin war. The use of economic 
means short of war to weaken or to force an enemy to submission 
is not new and was used even in the ancient period. 

Raising of high tariff walls or the imposition of restriction on 


Subsidies 
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trade with a particular country or a group of countries are common 
weapons of economic warfare. 

Dumping which means selling of goods at a lower price in the 
foreign market than at home market is sometimes used to weaken 
or remove a competitor from the foreign market. 
It came into use from about 1890 when the German 
Cartels and the American Trusts made frequent use of it to capture 
foreign markets. Export or import controls, imposition of embargo 
or boycotting of goods are other economic Weapons that are often 
used as weapons of economic warfare during peacetime. 

Economic sanctions are sometimes used against an aggressor 
country with the purpose of weakening the aggressor economically 

to such an extent as to prevent it from continuing 
Economic aggression. Economic sanctions can be eflective if it 

is enforced collectively by all the other Powers of 
the world. The League of Nations and the United Nations had on 
different occasions voted to apply economic sanction against several 
nations. But none of them had succeeded so far. 

During wartime also various economic measures are adopted 
against an enemy. Blockade is an effective and most widely applied 


Peai technique of economic warfare. In total war, 
‘blockade is invariably adopted. 
or in a situation of ‘ambiguous hostilities’ 
under favourable circumstances could be mo: 
Sometimes to forestall the purchase of strategic goods by the 
enemy from a neutral country the technique of pre-emption or 
pre-emptive buying is used, Pre-emption is largely 
adopted to divert Supplies from the enemy irrespec- 
tive of commercial considerations. It is, however, by no means an 
‘easy Operation. Often the prices rise to a soaring height. Some- 
times obstacles appear in the form of transport difficulties or in 
the non-availability of right currency. In Spite of these difficulties 
its advantages are so obvious that it is frequently used and it has 
become an important weapon of economic warfare. 
Besides these measures economic Weapons like blacklisting of 
neutral firms trading with the enemey, freezing of enemy assets, 


Dumping 


In a ‘limited war’ 
> it is often adopted and 
st effective, 


Pre emption 
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export embargoes and controls are also frequently used to exert 
pressure on the enemy. 

The underdeveloped countries of the world seek technical 
assistance and capital from developed countries or from inter- 
nationol organizations. The developed countries can give this. 
assistance to them. The flow of technical assistance and capital 
is regulated by the governments of both the importing and the 
exporting countries. The richer nations seek to dominate eco-. 
nomically as well as politically the poorer and underdeveloped 
countries through the investment of capital. The underdeveloped 
nations on the other hand watch carefully so that by taking: 
assistance they may not be subjected to any econmic or political 
subjugation. They insist on “aid without strings”. The under- 
developed nations also try to quicken the tempo of their economic 
development as they know that economic prosperity would make. 
them politically powerful. 

Disparities in national income levels create a difference in the, 
international political behaviour. For a long time the poorer nations: 
have accepted their lot stoically. But after the Second World War- 
when the human aspirations are rising rapidly, the poor men are 
no longer ready to accept their destiny. This is 
causing a great political commotion throughout the 
world. Though the countries with low per capita 
income strive to raise their income, they rarely take an aggressive 
attitude against the wealthy nations. On the contrary the wealthier 
nations on many occasions have tried to conquer or at least domi- 
nate the resources of the poorer and consequently the weaker 
nations. But generally the countries which are developed to certain 
extent, and have capability of further development pursue an 
energetic and possibly an aggressive foreign policy for economic 
reasons. Likewise a country highly dependent on foreign trade is 
more tempted to follow a vigorous foreign policy than a country 
with balanced economy. 

The economic elements thus play a vital role in guiding the foreign 
policy of a nation both during peacetime and war. These also show 
how international economics and international politics are interrelated.. 


Disparities in 
national income 
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A fundamental trend in the international scene since World War 
I is the growing State control in economic matters. Two factors are 
responsible for it. (1) Firstly, in order to provide more protection 
to individuals, .the governments are increasingly intervening in 
economic matters in response to popular demads. (2) Secondly, 
jn an attempt to protect a nation from foreign economic pressure or 
as an instrument of applying effective pressure on other States, 
the governments are often forced to increase State control over 
economic life. A nation can not hope to conduct its foreign policy 
successfully without being in a position to regulate its economic life. 

Fiast World War caused a great economic dislocation. Recovery 
from it was a painful process which was marred by a great depres- 

sion in the late twenties and the early thirties. 
FSOnOuicas As foreign trade diminished drastically States turned 

their attention inward to restore their economy by 
adopting a policy of economic nationalism. Economic nationalism 
is a form of neo-mercantilism, for though it rejects historical 
‘mercantilism as an antiquated economic concept it accepts much 
of its technique and historical assumptions. 

The great devastation and consequent economic misery casused 
by the World World War I, the utilization of economic measures 
as instruments of coercion, the realization that a nation entering a 
‘conflict must be prepared for a period of forced isolation when it 
would have to depend on its own resources and an increase of 
nationalistic sentiment etc. were responsible for the growth of 
economic nationalism. s 

A country pursuing this policy though does not abandon indivi- 
dual economic welfare, subordinates individual economic objectives 
to that of State enterprises and increases State control over economic 
matters. Rigid State control of its international economic relation- 
ships enables a State to take effective measures and countermeasures 
in dealing with other States that seek to use economic elements as 
instruments of national policy. 

Tariffs, import quotas, import licenses, export bounties, exchange 
regulation etc. were the main devices of economic nationalism. 
Once this policy that limited international trade to a primitive barter 
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system was adopted by some States, the others willingly or reluc- 
tantly had to follow their lead. It greatly restricted the free flow 
of trade. 

Economic nationalism by giving States more authority over 
economic matters served to strengthen the trend towards totali- 
tarianism. Thus one of the major causes of the rise of many 
totalitarian States after the First World War was the spread of the 
idea of economic nationalism which in turn increased State control 
over the economy of the country. It also encouraged growing 
bilateralization of trade. à 

Three characteristics of the post Second World War period 
deserve special notice. The first is increased political fragmentation 

of the economic world caused by the disappearance 
Toreo charac of colonialism and sudden emergence of many 

newly independent but underdeveloped nations. 
Thus in place of an empire covering large area and having one 
economic unit, many nations comprising separate but underdeveloped 
economic units made their appearance. These States aspired for 
high level of industrialization and better standard of living. This 
produced a situation which has been aptly titled “the revolution of 
rising expectations.” 

The second notable trend in the post Second World War is the 
appearance, of economic regionalism. A growing realization of 
many weak nations that formation of economic groups might help 
them in tiding over economic difficulties as well as the desire to 
protect themselves from the great economic weight of the powerful 
nations like the U.S. A. led them towards economic regionalism, 

The third feature deserving notice is the growing strength of 
the communist bloc. It represents a new type of economy with 
which the capitalist world, that had hitherto dominated the world 
economy, is at loggerheads. 

If world economy was showing signs of recovery in the late 

thirties it received a severe blow during World 
Post Won War II. Itcaused major shifts in production and 
trade, further strergthened the control of State 
over economic matters, changed economic as well as political 
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relationships, disrupted Europe’s trading and financial system and 
produced strong price and currency fluctuations, 

To correct economic imbalances various measures were adopted 
by different States. It was recognized by all that increased pro- 
duction was essential for the nations seeking to recover from the 
economic devastation. In order to facilitate increase in world trade, 
negotiations started at Geneva in 1947 for the reduction of tariff 
barriers. The result was the draft Charter for an International 
Trade Organization (ITO) and the General Agreement on Tariffs. 
and Trade (GATT). These, however. did not diminish the tendency 


of the nations to adopt measures of artificial protection against 
outside competition. 


Another basic problem related with the reconstruction of world 


trade is the creation of a statisfactory mechanism for currency 
convertibility and exchange. After abandonment of the gold 
standard, difficulties cropped up in adjus 


ting balance of payments 
which also restricted trade, 


International agencies like the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund sought to prevent it but did not succeed. 
Owing to the difficulties related to balance of Payments, most nations 
felt compelled to impose exchange controls and husband their 
currency and reserves. In the absence of an effective multilateral 
mechanism for exchange, number of bilateral arrangements, that were 
already in existence before World War II, increased considerably. 

Exchange controls and financial restrictions put serious obstacles 
to foreign investment. Substantial foreign investment is essential for 
the rehabilitation of war-devasted areas, improvement of under- 
developed regions, strengthening of weakened economy etc. But the 
rigid State control of finances, suspicion of the newly independent 
under-developed countries about the powerful States, fear of 
nationalization and other factors stand in the way of sufficient 
foreign investment and thus diminishing the tempo of recovery. 

The sharp ideological differences that has divided the world 
into two political camps has cast its shadow in economic field as 
well. An East and West economic confrontation further complicates 
the already complex world scene and creates new obstactes before 
the economic recovery. 
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Many major Programmes of economic aid and economic co- 
Operation have been adopted after the Second World War. Some 
Peono aicnid of these possess more political implications than 

the releasing of atomic power and the conquest of 
space. Thus the foreign aid programmes of the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. have little economic implications and are more politically 
Motivated. The foreign aids are mainly regarded as a tool in the 
East-West struggle and an important Weapon in winning over the 
Support of the ‘neutralist’ countries. The U. S. A. gives it in the 
hope that her participation in the developinent of the resources of 
the underdeveloped countries will enable her to exploit those 
resources more effectively. Her second line of reasoning is that it 
will help to provide a sounder economic and social basis that will 
augment the political stability and military strength of the allies 
of the United States, The economic aid, she hopes, will strengthen 
the basis of democracy in these countries which at least will not be 
turned into communist countries, 

To counter the U, S. aid the U. S. S. R. also started to give aid 
though in a limited scale. At the same time the leaders of the 
U. S. S. R. started to denounce the U. S. aid as camouflaged 
imperialism, They also promised Soviet aid unfettered by any 
policy strings. The Soviet propaganda fell on the receptive ears 
in Asia and Africa where many nations only a few years ago had 
been under imperialist subjugation. 

The U. S. then in order to keep her image untarnished and to 
make her aid programmes attractive to non-aligned nations made 
every effort to avoid attaching strings of any kind, A veritable 
contest started between the two super-Powers to win as many 
underdeveloped nations as possible to their respective camps by 
providing economic aid. This feeling that the ultimate victory 
could be won only by gaining allegiance of the uncommitted nations, 
both the United States and the Soviet Russia started to give economic 
aid to them. Thus economic aid has become a vital element in 
world wide power struggle. 


I. R.—4 


(CHAPTER VI 
; DIPLOMACY 


The term ‘diplomacy’ carries with it a variety of ideas. Harold 
Nicholson has shown that at least five ideas can be attributed to it. 
Some scholars have given very wide definition of diplomacy. 
According to Morgenthau diplomacy is “the formulation and 
execution of foreign policy in all levels, the highest 
as well as subordinate.” This definition is too 
sweeping. The Oxford English Dictionary, on the other hand, calls 
it, “the management of international relations by negotiation ; the 
method by which these relations are adjusted and managed.” 
Truly diplomacy is the art of negotiations. It is “the medium 
through which official contact occurs between governments, and 
includes the exchange of views, the communication of decisions, 
the discovery of disagreement, and the reaching of aggrement.” 
(Charles O Lerche. Jr.) 

` The very word diplomacy is derived from ‘the Greek verb 
“diploun’’, meaning to fold.. In the days of the Roman Empire 
ara folded metal passports and way bills were issued. 
prigin of At a later date, the official documents conferring 

_ privileges or embodying arrangements with foreign 
tribes or communities also began to be described by the word 
“diploma.” With the accumulation of these “diplomas” trained 
personnels were employed to index, decipher and preserve these 
documents. Their works were known as “res diplomatica” of 
diplomatic business. It is for these reasons that the word was 
associated, for a long time, with the idea of the preservation of 
archives and the study of international negotiations. 

Diplomacy has a very close connection with foreign’ policy. In 
fact it is the method by which the: foreign policy of a nation is 

j carried out. Diplomacy, however, is not concerned 

Fe Pou with the formulation of-foreign policy. It merely 
transmits the policy, tries to explain it and nego- 

tiates agreements that embody and secure it both in peace and 


Definition 
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during the war. Diplomacy thus serves the function of adjusting 
and reconciling’ differences by’ carrying on communications intelli- 
gently and tactfully between the governments. It will be wrong to 
conjecture, however, that while diplomacy is chiefly concerned with 
negotiations, it became inoperative during the war: Wartime diplo- 
` macy plays a different but expanded role as has been amply proved 


during the great wars. 
It was previously believed that the angels who served as 


emissaries between heaven and earth were the first diplomats. It is, 
however, certain that when men started to live in 
Eveladopion groups some contacts and negotiations must have 
taken place between them. These earliest contacts 
amongst the different human groups may be called the evidences of 
earliest diplomacy. 

In the West organized diplomacy started in the ancient Greek 
City-States. In the pages of Thucydides we get much information 
about the diplomatic procedure among the ancient Greeks. Though 
the Romans made no major contribution to the art of negoliations, 
they helped in the development of international law. 

In the East the art of diplomacy matured rather early. In 
India as early as four hundred B. C. a host of writers wrote about 
diplomacy and diplomatic subjects. Kautilya wrote a masterpiece 
on the subject. The rule of safe conduct and protection of diplo- 
mats was accepted both in the East and in the West. 

Modern organised or professional diplomacy owed much to the 
princely Italian City-States. Italian diplomacy of the period, 
however, obtained. a dubious reputation owing to its supposedly 
Machiavellian outlook. After the Peace of Westphallia in 1648 
When the nation-State system began to crystallize. diplomatic 
machinery was strengthened. In standardizing the diplomatic 
machinery the great French kings contributed substantially, 
Increasing constitutional restraints within the State and orderly 
‘standards in external relation enforced by them helped in its deve~- 
lopment. According to Sir Harold Nicholson, “De la maniere De 
Negocier avec les souverains”, a work of Francis De Callier’s, 
published in 1716,which described the “rules of the games” as 
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developed by the great French minister Cardinal Richlieu, “remains 
to this day the best manual for diplomatic method ever written.” 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, because the 
monarchs of diflerent countries held the rein of power in their 
hands, diplomacy was a highly personal business. The diplomats 
were personal representatives of one monarch to another, and they 
sought to further the personal and dynastic interests of their masters. 

With the emergence of a new social and economic structure as 
a result of Industrial, American and French revolutions, the power 
of the crown was curtailed and the voice of bourgeoisie, the new 
dominant class in the society, became more and more assertive- 
From now on as the diplomats represented not the interests of the. 
monarchs but those of the nations, their functions became more. 
complicated. Thus with the change of political system the functions 
of diplomacy also took new forms. 

The lingering monarchical influence waned after 1815, when the: 
focus of power was gradually shifted from the court to the cabinet. 
The rules of diplomacy bacame less formal and were substantially 
strandardized by the Congress of Vienna (1815) and Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle (1818). The diplomatic hierarchy was classified: 
into four categories. They are in order of rank : 

1. Ambassodors Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, Papal 
legates or Nuncios. 

2. Envoys Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 

3. Ministers Resident. 

4. Charge’s d’affairs. 

The vexed question of priority in each rank was also solved by’ 
giving precedence on the basis of seniority. It was agreed that the 


seniormost ambassodor in a particular capital should be the doyen 
or dean of the diplomatic corps. 


New developments have greatly affected the theory and 
practice of diplomacy in the twentieth century. Harold Nicholson 
has pointed three significant developments. These factors are: 
Dea growing sense of the commnnity of nations”; 2) “an increasing. 
importance of public opinion” and 3)‘‘the rapid increase of commu- 
nications.” The influence of these factors already evident in the 
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late nineteeth century has intensified in the twentieth. The’ ‘first 
factor has enlarged the necessity and the functions of diplomacy. 
With the growing realization of the importance of public opinion, 
the exclusive and aristocratic traditions of diplomacy have vanished. 
It has been an important factor in the transition between the old: 
diplomacy and the new. Tremendous increase in the speed and 
means of communication and travel has reduced the status of 
diplomats to that of a mere carrier of messages. Now the 
actual policy makers like the heads of the States or the foreign 
ministers can communicate directly with their counterparts in other 
countries and shape the policies accordingly. This has led to the 
overlapping of diplomacy with policy making. 

A diplomat is generally regarded as the eyes and ears of his 
government in other countries. Previously the diplomats were usually 
taken from the aristocracy. Nowadays, however, : 
the diplomats do not necessarily belong to the 
best society. They can now come from any class, and in many 
countries they are recruited through competitive examinations, 

The accredited diplomatic agent receives certain privileges and 
immunities including extraterritorial rights. His person remains 
inviolate even if war starts between his appointing country and 
the country to which he is accredited, Diplomats are accorded this 
special status as they represent their heads of States, and they are s 
given exemptions from certain restrictions so that they might 
perform their duties satisfactorily. 

Sir Henry Wotton wrote in Christopher Flecamore’s album in 
the seventeenth century “an ambassador is an honest man sent to 
lie abroad for the good of his country.” Though Sir Wotton told 

i later that he wrote it as a ‘joke’, this conception 

ren of a diplomat was most usual in the late medieval 

and early modern period. We now, however, 

frown upon this idea of deceit and cunning in conducting diplomatic 
activies of a country. 

The primary duties of a modern diplomat are three : (1) re- 
presentation ; (2) negotiation; and (3) the gathering and report- 
ing of information. 


Diplomats 
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By representation is meant that a diplomat serves as a repre- 
sentative of his country at official, ceremonial, private or informal? 
occasions, conveys diplomatic Messages and acts as 
spokesman or interpreter of his country. He also: 
arranges official functions on behalf of his own government. He 
is expected to gather information and improve the understanding, 
of the two countries by making widespread social contact with the 
important persons in all walks of life of the country to which he is 
assigned. A good diplomat will always seek to improve the image 
of his government in a foreign country by his action. 


Representation 


Negotiation is an important duty of a diplomat. The govern- 
ments are constantly engaged in diplomatic bargaining to arrange 
fora wide variety of things ranging from com- 
mercial and tariff agreements to political or military 
alliances. These agreements can be reached to the satisfaction 
and advantage of a country through delicate negotiations. Diplomats 
play an important role in conducting these negotiations. 


Negotiation 


It is the duty of diplomats to observe, analyze and report on 
political, social and economic conditions as well as 
trends or developments of importance in the country 
to which they are assigned. As the Policies of the diplomat’s 
Sovernment are formed on the basis of information thus supplied 
reporting should be comprehensive and accurate, 


Reporting 


Besides these primary duties, protection of the nationals of his 
Own country and the safeguarding of their interests 
are also expected to be done by the diplomatic 
agent. In this respect Consuls play a vital role. 


Consuls 


The functions of Consuls and diplomats greatly overlap, But 
while diplomats are mainly engaged in effecting better political or 
diplomatic relations, the Consuls are concerned principally with 
commercial relations, and protection of nationals, 

According to Sir Harold Nicholson, to be an ideal diplomat 
seven qualities are required. These are :—truthfnlness, calmness, 
patience, good temper and modesty while negotiating, accuracy in 
reporting and unflinching loyalty to his government, 
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A diplomatic representative is appointed only after his appoint- 
ment receives approval of the country to which he is to be sent. 
Appointment and After his appointment a diplomat will be given the 
semination Sites letter of credence signed by the head of his State. 
mat Immediately after his arrival he will request an 
audience with the head of the State of the country to which he is 
assigned and to whom the letter of credence is addressed. In due 
course he will submit his letter of credence ceremonially, which is 
usually done with most elaborate ritual and formality. After 
Presenting his credentials he will start his diplomatic mission 
formally. 

The termination of the service of a diplomat may come through 
a variety of ways. The diplomat may submit his resignation. He 
may be recalled or dismissed by his own government or the State 
to which he is assigned may declare him to be Persona non grata 
and demand his recall. Collapse of a particular regime in a country 
or the sudden extinction of a State may also cause the termination 
of a diplomatic mission. 

The importance of the diplomat has decreased considerably 
now a days as negotiation, which is the primary function of a 

diplomat, between modern governments is con- 
esing ini. ducted on a much less personal basis. The 
diplomat development of rapid means of communication 
and transportation has further diminished the diplomat’s im- 
portance. Gathering of news and information, one of the major 
functions of the diplomats in the past, is now done by various 
Sources, Besides news agencies, scholars, analysts and résearch 
teams are now making patient studies of foreign governments, 
„their policies and economic activities, These factors thus have 
decreased the importance of the diplomats, who are no longer 
regarded as the living symbol of the countries they represent. 
Personal contacts between the heads of the States and the foreign 
departments have now become easier and consequently frequent, 
This also adds to the same process. 

In the twentieth century a marked partiality to democratic: 
forms can be seen in all walks of life, Diplomacy also is not an. 
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exception. The term “democratic diplomacy” or “popular 
Denemicor diplomacy” came into common use in the early 
Open diplomacy twentieth century. By this term is meant that 
diplomacy instead of being conducted secretly by the aristocracy 
of a country, is carried on openly by the popular representatives. 
As stress is given on open negotiations it is also called “open 
diplomacy.” The latter term, however, came into vogue after 1918 
when President Wilson in the first of his Fourteen Points told 
about “Open Covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which 
there shall be no private international understanding of any kind, 
but diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in public view.” 
President Wilson’s plea for open diplomacy was enthusiastically 
hailed, as it was then common belief that machinations and 
mistakes of diplomats whose activities had been hidden under “a 
cloak of secrecy” were largely responsible for the First World 
War. In order to avoid such dangers in future a provision was 
inserted in the Covenant of the League of Nations which reads as 
follows: ‘Every treaty or international engagement entered into 
hereafter by any member of the League shall be forthwith regis- 
tered with the Secretariat and shall as soon as possible be published 
by it. No such treaty or international engagement shall be 
binding until so registered.” 
Secret diplomatic activities that led to secret treaties and 
agreements have left an evil legacy in recent history. The secret 
agreements made prior to and during the First 
yi ofsecret E RA had created immense sufferings and 
iplomacy sufferings 
difficulties to common men. The secret clauses of 
the Franco-Russian Alliance and the Triple Alliance had dragged 
the inhabitants of these countries to the horrors of a war. 
Secret pledges made to Japan and Italy during the war created 
problems in the Paris Peace Conference. A great evil of the 
secret diplomacy is that sometimes the fate of small and weak 
nations are decided behind their back. This creates suspicion in 
their minds about the big Powers. Sometimes rumours about 
some such secret dealings may leak out which breeds suspicion and 
poisons the international atmosphere. 
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Open or democratic diplomacy too is not free from blemishes. 
In the democratic diplomacy the policy is controlled not by an 
Defects oL Open individual monarch or a governing class but by a 
or democratic whole nation. But the innumerable or anonymous 
diplomacy. K 5 

and unconscious electorate which now controls 
the foreign policy of a nation are irresponsible and ignorant. It 
is not possible for the ordinary man to comprehend fully the 
necessity of honouring all commitments which their representatives 
make on their behalf ; nor do they understand that foreign affairs 
not only concern their own national interest, but also the interest 
of other countries as well. 

One of the defects of the open diplomacy is that taking 
advantage of the openess of discussion direct appeal to the people 
in the adversary’s camp over the heads of their governments is 
sometimes made. This complicates matters as the diplomats 
concerned then have to work under strain. 

The democratic diplomacy also possesses the defects of the 
dangers of delay and imprecision. A democratic government 
which has to take into account public opinion can seldom proceed 
with the negotiatios speedily. It has to wait until the home public 
gives consent to or at least reconciles to the policies the govern- 
ment wants to take. This takes time. 

Vagueness is the commonest vice of the diplomacy. When 
diplomats make public addersses, they are bound to speak in a 
non-committal but pleasing fashion. The preference to a vague 
and comforting formula thus often compels the democracies to 
couch their statements of policy in vague or ambiguous language 
that very often leads to imprecision. 

Diplomacy is primarily the science of negotiation and com- 
Promise. When the diplomatic activity has to proceed openly the 
diplomat is severely handicapped, as he may not be able to offer 
‘concessions he is willing to make in the interest of agreement. 
For if during negotiations a diplomat gives up a claim or yields on 
a point or even admits that there is at least a modicum of justice 
on the other side then his action will evoke criticism from his 
Opponents who will condemn it as an act of cowardice and a 
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retreat. This defect of the open diplomacy cannot be overcome 
so long as the nationalist frenzy of the peoples will continue to 
make them unable to comprehend the compromising aspects of 

diplomacy. 
Besides all the defects of the open diplomacy, contemporary 
“diplomacy suffers from some other ailments. A major factor which 
plagues diplomacy today is that the two super- 


Ailments of Powers of the present day world, the U. S. A. and 
ti T; f $ “4 y 
amin 4 the U. S. S. R., are comparatively inexperienced in 


the field of diplomacy. The effects of Cold War can 
still be felt and are standing in the way of flexibility in approach which 
is essential for successful diplomacy. Suddenand forceful entrance of 
China in the international scene has further complicated the matter. 
The coming of the United Nations and the various regional 
organizations have further complicated the diplomatic procedure 
as negotiations now have to be conducted multilaterally. Besides, 
representatives of different nations have to make and express their 
decisions while the entire world watches them. This is not congenial 
to effective bargaining. Moreover, as every issue in the United 
Nations is settled by an Open majority vote, this gives rise to 
victorious and defeated parties and the diplomatic defeat is revealed 
to all. This often exacerbates relations among nations and stands 
in the way of open approach in future negotiations. 
A large number of regional and other alliances are a feature of 
the present international scene. In these alliances the major Powers 
of the world are also involved. Because of the alliances, sometimes 


the major Powers are forced by their minor partners to commit 


themselves to a course of action. This sort of alliances restricts the 


bargaining power of the big Powers and thereby acts as a galling 
restraint upon their diplomacy. 

After the Second World War, a radical and revolutionary 
change in international politics has taken place. But there are some 
Powers which instead of adjusting themselves to the changed world 
situation are trying to perpetuate the old order. Their attempts to. 
maintain the old system by any means are creating problems and 
further debasing diplomacy. 
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Diplomats: of the modern world are haunted by a’ spectre of 
total war which if starts may annihilate humanity and civilization. 
This fear has considerably reduced the freedom of manoeuvre which 
is a chief characteristic of effective diplomacy. Press and propa- 
ganda have for a long time served the cause of diplomacy. But 
the phenomenal development of the media of communications 
—press and other agents of publicity—are influencing world public 
opinion in such a way as to hamper the smooth functioning of 
diplomacy. 

We have discussed above the defects of both the secret and open 
diplomacies. It is generally agreed that open diplomacy has many 
advantages over secret diplomacy and it enables the people of 
a nation to know the commitments which their government makes 

to other governments. But President Wilson’s 
E ERVIN assertion that ‘open covenants of peace openly 

arrived at ’will cure all the maladies in interna- 
tional relations is not wholly true. When a negotiation is 
caried out in public, the negotiator is conscious that his activities 
are keenly and critically watched by his countrymen. While 
negotiating, a diplomat usually demands much more than he can 
expect to get. But after a demand has been made in public, if a 
diplomat agrees to make an agreement in which a major. portion 
of his demands remain unfulfilled, the common men being unable 
to realize the subtlities of the diplomatic game are certain to blame 
him. So in open negotiation, a diplomat faces severe handicaps. 
and he is bound to lose flexibility in approach. Even Mr. Wilson, 
the protagonist of open diplomacy, realized this fact. To avoid 
this defect, later on he undertook to conduct negotiation in secrecy 
but concluded treaties openly. This method of conducting secret 
negotiations to conclude open agreements may eliminate the defects. 
of both secret and open diplomacy to a great extent. 

Personal diplomacy: The heads of States and their foreign 
ministers or prime ministers had participated in diplomatic negotia- 
tions in the past. But whereas in the past it was a somewhat rare 
phenomenon, with the improvement of the system of communica- 
tions, it has become increasingly common in recent years. During 
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the Second World War the then top leaders of the Allied Powers, 
Stalin, Roosvelt and Churchill, met several times (Cairo, Nov. 1943 ; 
Tehran, Dec. 1943 and Yalta, July. Aug. 1945) and took momentous 
decisions regarding the future world. After the War, topmen of 
different States who formulate the foreign policy of their govern- 
ments have often appeared in the U. N. O. or other regional 
organizations to discuss important matters. In order to avoid 
misunderstanding a hot line has been opened between Moscow and 
Washington through which the heads of the U.S.A. and the 
U. S. S. R. can negotiate. 

These summit conferences or the personal diplomacy of the 
foreign ministers can help to solve grave international crisis quickly, 
Virtues. as the top policy makers alone can make real 

concessions. Moreover, it also affords valuable 
opportunities for making quiet and frank talks on complicated 
matters whose solution may require “resources beyond the reach of 
the most competent and qualified diplomatist.” 

Personal diplomacy has several defects as well that involves 
large risks. As the top men of different States are always busy, 
Defects. they can only spend a limited time in negotiations 
and hence they may have to take some hasty 


During a summit meeting the world public interest is 
riveted upon it. This makes a tremendous pressure on the partici- 
pants and so they may sometimes make bad moves. Once they take 
a particular line of action, it is difficult to alter it whereas instruc- 
tions given to a professional diplomat can be readily changed. 
His actions may even be disavowed or reversed. Absence of expert 
advisers and agents during the negotiation can lead to the acceptance 
of agreements which may affect the vital interests of a State. The 
evils of personal diplomacy are so glaring that most professional 
diplomats and students of diplomacy show a marked distaste for the 
participation of the top policy-makers in international negotiations. 
Diplomacy by conference: At present international relations are 
largely conducted through the medium of the periodical meetings 
of international organizations and other international conferences. 
This is termed by many as “diplomacy by conference”, Though this 


decisions, 
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type of diplomacy was known in the past and is not a novelty 
of the modern period, it has become much more popular now. 

With the creation of the League of Nations after the First World 
War, a regularly organized conference system of diplomacy in place 
of the older routine diplomatic methods gradually came into 
existence. The process has been stregthened after the Second World 
War through the activities of the U.N. O. and other regional 
grouping of States like N. A. T. O., S. E. A. T. O., A. S., Warshaw 
Pact etc. At present about ten thousand conferences are held each 
year in the different parts of the world. Democratization of interna- 
tional politics, improvement of the communication system, 
universally agreed procedural formula, the increase of international 
business at the technical and administrative level that can be better 
negotiated by the experts than by the career diplomats etc. have 
helped in its rapid growth. Owing to the wide-spread use of this 
method, an adjustment of diplomatic machinery has become 
necessary. 

It is obvious that ‘diplomacy by conference’ is a form of ‘open 
diplomacy’. However, that does not exclude the necessity of private 
discussions on delicate matters, 

A defect of the conference diplomacy is that more often than 
not it has been used by interested parties for propaganda purposes. 
Another defect is that sometimes small Powers press questions in 
matters that do not concern their rights and obligations to the 
embarrassment of big Powers. 

In spite of these defects diplomacy by conference has many 
admirers. It has all the merits of open diplomacy. According to 
Lord Hankey, a member of the Lioyd George’s War Cabinet, in 
diplomacy by conference lies the best hope for the prevention of 
war. He, however, adds that success of the diplomacy by conference 
depends on “elasticity of procedure, small numbers, informality, 
mutual acquaintance and if possible, friendship among the principals, 
proper perspective between secrecy in deliberation and publicity 
in results, reliable secretaries and interpreters,” 

Propaganda and diplomacy : Though as early as the 4th century 
B. C. Kautilya in his ‘Arthasastra’ had advocated the use of subtle 
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propaganda for diplomatic purposes it is only in the 20th century 
that propaganda has become an effective- tool as well as serious 
problem of modern diplomacy. Massive development: of press 
and. specially the invention of wireless and television have given a 
vast impetus to use of propaganda to influence the public opinion 
both at home and abroad. Through these channels inhabitants of 
a country can be appealed over the heads of the rulers of that 
country. So far the totalitarian States have made elaborate and 
better use of propaganda in diplomacy. They have taken resort 
to all the instruments of propaganda to establish their view-point 
and have not hesitated to “inspire fanaticism and occasionally 
hysteria” to achieve their ends by telling deliberate lies, 

The use of vicious propaganda can do immense damage to 
internationul relations. It hampers smooth functioning of diplomacy, 
and counter-propaganda only further embitters relation. Another 
danger of propaganda is that sometimes those who use it become 
its victims. When too much passion is deliberately aroused by 
Propaganda there is every possibility that even a diplomatic triumph 
would appear as a defeat and this may prevent’ a statesman to 
accept a reasonable solution. 


Diplomacy ‘to be effective and successful must be realistic. 


A realistic diplomat while Negotiating pays due attention to his 
ea adversary’s points of view. He is aware of the 
diplomacy fact that diplomacy can be effective if the com- 

promise settlement, which he is attempting to 
achieve, satisfy the minimum requirements of both side and reason- 
ably accurately reflect the actual power position. 

Forcefulness is another ingredient of effective diplomacy. To 
be successful diplomacy must take into account the National interest 
and make use of all the aspects of power in its 
service to defend it. But while the collective power 
of a State is mobilized by a diplomat to defend and further his 
national interest he must be constantly alert that the military 
arm of his State remain the servant of his policy and not its 
determinant. 

A main characteristic of successful diplomacy is its flexibility.’ 


Forcefulness 
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While negotiating, a diplomat should not adopt such a ‘rigid attitude 
that he may not be able to retreat afterwards 
without losing face. A good diplomat knows that 
he can never hope to achieve a permanent solution of any problem 
unless he is prepared for considerable give and take. So he must 
not take any obstinate stand and be ever ready to make concessions 
on certain points to effect a compromise. A great diplomat, 
however, sees that in making the compromise he is giving away only 
in non-essential points and is not surrendering any vital interest of 
his nation. 

In order to enjoy freedom of manoeuvre and flexibility during 
negotiations those who conduct the foreign policy of a nation 
should see that the public opinion is not aroused to such an extent 
that will force the hands of the diplomat. A diplomat can work 
effectively only if he is assured that his action will receive the full 
support of all branches of his home government. 

Diplomacy-can be effective if it is backed by sound policy and 
effective programmes. Care should be taken to correlate actions 
so that inconsistencies or contradictory measures do not stand in 
the way of success. Techniques and programmes are to be adjusted 
to the changing circumstances. To achieve result a diplomat must 
take right step in the right place and moment. ; 

Diplomacy’ has always played a very great part in adjusting 
international politics, It is evident that few problems in international 
relations can be completely erased. Majority 
of them will have to be adjusted or setteled through 
compromise, This can be done through diplomacy. 

It also affords an alternative to realize the national interest 
Without war, A nation can reach its objective either by over- 
Coming its adversary by the use of force or through negotiations. 
It has rightly been described by Organski as “the cheapest way of 
“xercising power in international politics”. 


Flexibility 


Its importance 
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No country can live in complete isolation in the present-day 
world. As all nations carry on some intercourse with the other 
countries every nation must have some foreign policies besides the 
domestic policies. Even if a nation decides to live in isolation, 
like the U. S. A. in the nineteenth century, that policy of isolation 
will be its foreign policy. 

Foreign policy is variously defined. Some say that the foreign 
policy of a State is the expression of its national interest vis-&-vis 
ana other States. Gibson in his book “The Road To 

Foreign Policy” defines it as---a well rounded 
comprehensive plan, based on knowledge and experience, for con- 
ducting the business of the government with the rest of the world. 
It is aimed at promoting and protecting the interest of the nation.” 

While others interpret foreign policy as a part of complex 
social phenomenon according to Marx it is the outcome of irre- 
sistible economic forces and their dialectics, Marx’s approach 1s 
largely monocausal. Some other thinkers, however, argue that it 
evolves out of complex dynamic multilateral social processes. 

In the present multi-national world in order to safeguard and 
to further national interest every State will have to decide what 
should be its attitude towards the other States of the world and 
what course of action it will pursue in world affairs. This attitude 
and the resultant course of action can be said to form the basis 
in the formulation and the execution of the foreign policy of a 
nation. It is thus the key element in regulating the course of 
actions that seeks to realize the objectives and aspirations of a nation 
in an hostile world. And for that reason it is such an important 
factor in any study of international relations, 

A distinction between international relations and foreign policy 

’ can however be pointed here. While the former 
International 7 . if 
relations and has a much wider field embracing both inter- 
foreign policy. political and inter-social relations the latter is 
concerned only with the inter-political relations, 
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; Formulation and execution of foreign policy is perhaps the 
highest political function of a State. Broadly speaking, as in other 
spheres of government, decision about foreign policy 
also is made by the head of the State or the cabinet. 
This decision is communicated to the States concerned through 
proper diplomatic channels. But such a decision is usually taken 
when the policy-making organ is informed about the necessity of 
taking such decisions by the diplomatic representatives abroad, 
by the military establishment or by any other of the governmental 
departments which are involved in foreign relations. 

Buta policy decision is taken only after the consideration of 
domestic issues and its possible reaction on the public opinion. As- 
a State's foreign policy is always directed at other States, before 
taking any decision, discussions are held with those States that may 
be affected by it. When a decision faces strong opposition at home 
or abroad it may have to be shelved or its execution may be 
delayed. 

Each nation has its own objectives and aspirations. To fulfil 
these objectives and aspirations a nation frames its foreign policy. 
But besides the goals and the objectives many other 
material and non-material factors play their part 
in the formulation of the foreign policy of a nation. These are 
geographical location, industrial capacity, political institutions, 
cultural pattern, military preparedness, ideology, historical tradi- 
tion ete, 

In the formulation of foreign policy, objectives or goals play 
a major role. The goals that shape the foreign 
policy of « nation can be broadly divided into 
three categories :—(1) self-preservation, (2) aggrandizement and 


(3) 


Policy-making 


Formulation 


Three objectives 


international order. 

By self-preservation is generally meant the maintenance, pro- 
tection or defense of the existing status-quo. When a nation is 
Weak and is confronted by other ambitious nations, or when a 
Power ig chief aim will be to maintain its in- 


de satiated, its aL $ : 
Pendence and other privileges which it is enjoying. Then it will 
hat will help in the 


conduct its 


foreign policy in such a way t 
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preservation of status quo. Such nations mostly pursue a peaceful 
foreign policy. 

The term self-preservation, however, is somewhat ambiguous. 
Besides territorial integrity and national independence a nation 
may consider the continuance of safety-belts and influence zones 
as vital to its security. In order to maintain and extend these a 
Power may attempt to dominate the world and thus follow an 
aggressive foreign policy, 

When a nation is ambitious or is dissatisfied with the existing 
order it will seek to achieve its goals by pursuing an aggressive 
foreign; policy. And as the observance of this policy is possible 
only when backed by adequate power such a nation places high 
premium on the resort to power as a means, 

In order to safeguard its security a nation may be interested in 
the maintenance or alteration of the international order. Ideology 
or other factors may guide a nation’s attitude to the existing inter- 
national order and this factor also plays a part in the 
of the foreign policy of a nation, 


Geography is one of the factors that shape 
of a nation, 


formulation 


the foreign policy 
The actual problems a nation faces or the attitude 


Eaa: of iej people about the rest of the world is greatly 

conditioned by its geographic position, Thus 
whatever may be the form of government, the rulers in Moscow 
always know that Russia may be attacked through the Central 
and Eastern Europe and hence shape their foreign policy accord- 
ingly. Again, because of her relatively isolated geographic position 
the U. S. A. could pursue an isolationist policy in the nineteenth 
century. 

Geography, however, does not play the same role in the 
different periods of world history, Changes in technology, powe" 
patterns and political arrangements ete, may influence geographic 
qualities too greatly to have an effect in the formulation of foreign 
policy. Before the improvement of airplane. island-Powers like 
Britain. Japan etc. felt themselves safe so long as they could 
maintain their naval supremacy. But now they are no longer 
invulnerable and can be easily attacked through the air, This has 


a 
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greatly influenced foreign policy of these nations. Thus though 
geography is an important factor in shaping foreign policy it does 
not always affect the foreign policy of a nation in the same way. 

Like geography hisiory also plays a part in shaping the foreign 
policy of a nation, The approach of a nation and its people to 
foreign policy problems is conditioned as much 
by past experiences, values and beliefs as by future 
expectations. The long term basis of foreign policies are greatly 
moulded by tradition. Just as common law has been evolved 
by centuries of experience in the field of human relations so 
the basic principles of the foreign policy of a nation gradually take 
form as a result of a series of events of international significance 
in which that nation was involved in the past. The foreign 
policies of ancient nations like France, Britain etc. are thus greatly 
influenced by their past. 

In determining the boundaries of States the role of foreign 
policy is considerable. Thus the border disputes between India 
and China or China and Russia etc. are largely the outcome of 
historical factors, This in turn influences the foreign policies of 
these nations. 

The foreign policy of a nation largely depends on economic 
factors—richness of the nation, natural resources, industrial deve- 
lopment, density of population, per capita income 
etc. The power of a nation depends on its wealth. 
Rich nations are powerful and they can pursue strong foreign 
policy. On the other hand a poor and consequently weak nation 
‘can seldom afford to follow a vigorous policy. 

Natural resources of a nation, that include land available for 
‘agriculture, mineral, metal and water resources have their impact 
on the foreign policy. The policy pattern of a State importing food 
generally differs from that of a country having food surplus and 
requiring access to market. 

A nation rich in mineral deposits possesses great advantage, 
The presence of high energy resources like coal-fields, oil-reserves, 
radio-active materials etc. add to the military potentiality of a 
nation. As production and utilization of steel is still the yardstick 


History 


Economic factor 
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by which the development of a nation can be measured reasonably 
the presence of iron ores is an important factor. 

Mere access to such resources obviously does not guarantee 
that a nation will become an industrial State or that it will be able 
to make use of these resources. Without them, however, a nation 
has to formulate its foreign policy under great handicaps. 

The role that a nation will play in modern international affairs 
depends to a great extent on its industrial development. The 
complexities and demands of a highly industrial society partially 
dictate the priorities of the industrial nations and they shape their 
policies accordingly. 

As regards industrial development modern world can b& 
broadly divided into three categories — developed, developing and 
under-developed nations. The influence of a nation in inter- 
national affairs can be reasonably estimated by ascertaining whether 
it falls in the first, second or third category. 

Up to the present time, the majority of wars had taken place 
because of economic factors, for acquiring colonies, safeguarding 
of economic interests etc. This reveals the importance of thes 
factors in the formulation of foreign policy. 

Population, which must be regarded both from quantitative and 
qualitative aspects, also influence foreign policy. The influence of 
Population. this factor, however, remains static in a short 

Tange approach, and dynamic and changing in a 
long range approach. Generally the greater the population of * 
nation the greater is its power. But it may not be always true. FOf» 
a State with less population but better education, better technical 
skill, more political consensus and more unity of its citizens et 
may be more powerful. 

A nation with a rapidly increasing population generally pursues 
a different foreign policy from a nation with static or decreasin& 
population. The former will seek to provide for its increasi? 
population either by following a policy of expansion or in othe! 
ways and this will have its impact on its foreign policy, while the 
latter nations may remain content with the status quo and pursue 
a defensive foreign policy. Thus the rise of the population, is 
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rate of growth and its cultural pattern etc. have their influence in 
the formulation of foreign policy. 

The actual and potential military capacity of a nation regulates 
its foreign policy to a great extent. It is the 
military factor which decides whether a nation 
will pursue a policy of conquest or defense and consequently a 
policy of aggression or peace. 

The political factor also plays its part in shaping foreign policy. 
The type and form of government, ideological approach, the 
attitude of the rulers in deciding on the priorities of interests etc. 
are significant in this respect. Mechanism of 
decision making in foreign policy is different in an 
autocratic State from that of a democracy. In the present day 
world ideology exerts great sway on the formulation of foreign 
policy of a nation. So no analysis of foreign policy can be correct 
without the proper assesment of these factors. 

The socio-psychological factor which is difficult to analyze in 
precise terms, must also be considered in this respect. Before 
taking any decision about foreign policy, a states- 
man generally takes into account the patterns of 
political behaviour of a possible partner or adver- 
sary. The pattern of political behaviour of a nation can again be 
gauged from their historical experience, national culture, domi- 
nant values etc. It is because of this factor that difference existed 
between German nationalism and Italian nationalism or between 
Soviet, Polish, French or Czech socialism. 

Since the time of the French Revolution, social factors had 
become important as a determining force in foreign policy. In the 
modern world, socialist, fascist or democratic governments for the 
sake of survival and expansion are encouraging socialism, fascism 
or democracy in the social level. It is, however, not always done 
in government level. Sometimes the help of social, cultural or 
even private organizations are used for this purpose. 

Personality of leaders controlling the government also 
influences foreign policy. It is especially more 
important in the totalitarian countries where the 


Military factor 


Political factor 


Socio-psychologi- 
cal factor 


Leadership 
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leaders unrestrained by the popular bodies, exercise decisive: 
influence over the conduct of foreign policy. 

While historical traditions, objectives, geography, economic 
factor, population, military factor, leadership etc. play some part 
in the formulation of foreign policy, a major role played in the 
formulation of a rational foreign policy is the 
national interest or interests to be sought. Again 
before deciding the broad Outlines of foreign policy, a nation 
generally takes into account what interests are vital for its safety 
and well-being. And it would seek by all means to preserve thos? 
interests. In order to preserve vital interests, a nation can sacrifice 
other interests which are of secondary importance to them. But 
otherwise it would try to safeguard secondary interests as well 
which thus influence the foreign policy though to a lesser extent. 

The vital interests of a nation and their preservation is closely 

connected with its power. Foreign policy can be 
b aty formulated and implemented effectively only if it is 

backed by adequate power and a nation attempts 
to guide its foreign policy in such away that will preserve and 
increase that power. 

But at the same time power and policy should be adjusted in 
such a way so as to keep an even balance, According to Hartman? 
when a nation fails to do that, it has three choices :—(1) It can 
bluff, attempting to create the impression that power and policy 
are balanced when in fact they are not; (2) it can modify the 
policy ; or (3) it can modify its power, 

Incorporation of Rhineland by Hitler in 1936 is an instance of 
successful bluffing as Hitler behaved as if Germany had enough 
power to fulfil her objective when in fact Germany was not sO 
powerful at the moment. Britain’s voluntary liquidation of het 
empire after the Second World War is an example of modification 
of policy to conform it with her power. In order to modify its 
power a nation can develop its internal resources or it can aug- 
ment it through alliances with other States, Just prior to the 
Second World War, Germany contracted non-aggression pact with 

Russia that enabled her to attack Poland in 1939, 


National interest 
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Just as the success of a foreign policy depends on the proper 
adjustment between power and policy likewise to be successful a 
policy must be appropriate to the desired objectives of a State 
which should employ adequate techniques and programmes 
taking into consideration the realities of the world environment. 
Thus only with a well-knit programme backed by effective 
implementation, successful foreign- policy can be formulated. The 
success of foreign policy also can hardly be assured without the 
whole-hearted support from the people. Morgenthau has rightly 
pointed out that for success a government “‘must secure the 
approval of its own people for its foreign policies” and it should 
“mobilize the elements of national power in support of them”. 

Domestic policies of a nation are directed toward people who 
are its citizens and under its control -and its foreign policies are 

concerned with international organizations and 
Domestic policy Other sovereign States. But as they are the product 
of the same leadership and are intimately connected with the 
preservation and fulfilment of the same national interests they 
influence each other. It would not be wrong to say that a nation’s 
foreign policy is essentially an extension of its domestic purposes to 
its dealings with the world beyond its borders. Sometimes, how- 
ever, in order to divert attention of its citizens from home affairs, 
foreign policy is given new orientations. 

A State can formulate a successful foreign policy if it is “suffi-. 
ciently well informed about the capabilities and intentions of other 
: States. It is for this reason that sovereign States 
PE make earnest attempts to gain intelligence about 

other States. The intelligence thus gathered and 
their interpretation do -influence the formulation and conduct of 
foreign policy. -l 
Sometimes adherence to some doctrines such as Monroe, 
. Truman or Eisenhower Doctrines can guide the 
Doctrine international relations of a nation and affect its 
foreign policy. 

The formulation of a successful foreign policy also requires 

the consideration of a general assessment of a State’s international 
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position with relation to other States, neighbours, rivals, pa 
and an appraisal of the State’s capabilities whether advising bo 
action, caution, self-reliance, or political, economic or military ties 
with others, 

Policy making—As in other spheres of the government, 
decision about foreign policy also is usually made by the 
head of the State or the cabinet. In democratic countries after a 
policy decision is taken, it requires the approval of the legislature. 
After this it is communicated to the States through proper “‘diplo- 
matic channels” by the foreign minister. But decision is usually 
taken when policy making organ is imformed by the diplomatic 
representatives abroad or by the military establishment or by any 
other of the governmental departments which are involved in 
foreign relations. Before taking any foreign policy decisions, 
domestic issues and their possible reaction on the public opinion arè 
considered. As a State’s foreign policy is always directed at other 
States, while adopting any new decision, discussions are held with 
those States that may be affected by it. When a decision faces strong 
Opposition at home or abroad, it may have to be shelved or its 
execution may be delayed. 

Once a certain decision is taken about foreign policy, the ques- 
tion of its execution arises. It is executed through the co-operation 
of the bureaucracy and the personnels of diplomatic corps. 


The formulation and execution of forei 


gn policy involves un- 
predictable risks, 


Pure chance, fortuitous or unfortuitous accident 


or coincidence may affect foreign policy decisions. Miscalculation, 


irrational or inconsistent actions sometimes result in taking faulty 
judgements and may give rise to such situations that will make 
impossible the execution of settled policies, 


The scope of foreign policy has considerably widened in the last 


two decades due to several reasons, The demise of imperialism 


has brought a great expansion in the number of 

anding scope . À : : 4 isjons 
Erp reign policy 8°Vereign States So winle major policy decisio 

were adopted previously in the few centres, the 

creation of a large number of States has increased international 


relationships and with it a consequent expansion in the number of 
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centres taking such decisions has taken place. Moreover, in the 
past many nations could confine their courses of action to relation- 
ship with a few neighbours which is not possible now. The growing 
interdependence of States for economic, security and other pur- 
poses has also enlarged the necessity of taking effective external 
policies. The great increase in the number of international organisa- 
tions and consequent increase in international consultations have 
also expanded the field of foreign policy. 

A nation decides its foreign policy to further its own interests. 
But for several reasons the States are sometimcs forced to adjust 
their relations with the external world and are 
unable to pursue definite courses of actions to 
achieve their objectives. The small and even large States often 
find it necessary to proceed through co-operation with other States 
having parallel or mutualy supporting objectives. This restricts 
their freedom of action and these are made to pursue an indepen- 
dent foreign policy. Nowadays public opinion has assumed great 
importance. Unless the Government and public think in the same 
way it is difficnlt to formulate an effective foreign policy. The 
pressure of nationalism, ideology etc. may also stand in the way . 
of following a consistent and sustained policy. 


‘Limitations 
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power ; but peace can not be the real purpose, it is an incidental 
result which the balancing process sometimes bring about. In fact, 


States sometimes deliberately resort to war for the purpose of 
establishing or preserving a balance. 


Assumptions underlying the principle of the balance of power 

The theory of balance of power is based on certain assump- 
tions, some of which are valid, others are questionable. 

Firstly, balance of power implies that States are determined 
to protect their vital interests by means at their disposal, inclu- 
ding war. The vital interests refer to such values as independence, 
territorial integrity, security, preservation of the domestic political 
Or economic system etc. 

_ Secondly, it is assumed that the vital interests of the State are 
or may be threatened. The necessity of a system of a balance of 
power is therefore obvious. 

Thirdly, a balance of power, it is assumed, will deter an 
aggressive State from launching an attack on other or it will 
enable the victim to avoid a defeat if, at all, an attack is made 
threatening its vital interests, 

Fourthly, the assumption is based on the fact that the relative 
power positions of States can be measured with a significant 
degree of accuracy and this helps projection of a proper policy 
for the future. 

Fifthly, it is assumed that statesman can and will make foreign 
policy decisions intelligently on the basis of power considerations. 


If this were not possible, the deliberate balancing of power could 
not occur. 


Characteristics of the Balance 
Palmer and Perkins discuss certain characteristies which are 
implicit in the balance of power theory. 
Firstly, a balance of power denotes a position of equilibrium 


but it may also refer to a position of disequilibrium which enables 
one or more States to hold an enviable position, 
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Secondly, the balance of power is achieved through the active 
intervention of man. Balance of power pre-supposes action before it 
is disturbed or jeopardised. It knows no waiting on the part of States. 

Thirdly, though it generally favours the status quo by preserving 
and protecting existing rights and interests, it signifies change and 
dynamism as well. 

Fourthly, war is considered to be the only real test far main- 
taining as well as disturbing a balance of power system. 

Fifthly, the balance of power offers both an objective and a 
subjective approach—objective to a historian to whom equality 
of power is the basic element of the balance of power ; subjective 
toa statesman who can think of a balance when his side is con- 
sidered to be stronger than the other. 

Sixthly, as a policy the balance of power is suitable neither for 
democracies nor for dictatorship. A democracy is concerned with. 
power politics only in period of crisis. A dictatorship, on the 
other hand, implies domination. The contents of both therefore 
make a theory of balance of power inoperative. 

Seventhly, the balance of power theory is obviously suitable for 
the great States ; small States are only spectators in the game 
of power. 


Different methods of the balance of power 

It is stated that balancing is a dynamic affair ; it creates an 
equilibrium that is at best temporary and unreliable. Its operation 
requires great skill and a capacity for continnous adjustment to 
preserve the equilibrium. Among the various devices that are. 
used for maintaining the balance of power the following methods 
may be discussed with special emphasis. 

1. Domestic measures. An important method which is em- 
ployed in the balancing of power is the method of adjustment of 
power by domestic measures. A State which feels threatened by 
the growing power of another may simply bring about a growth of 
its own power in order to maintain a balance. It may build up 
its armaments, it may initiate or expand an economic progress 
designed to enhance its fighting capacity ; in short it may go through. 
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the whole inventory of the elements of power secking to increase 
its strength everyway that is reasonably possible. 


2. Alliances and counter-Alliances. If domestic measures are 
found to be inadequate, a system of alliances is employed as 4 
device for maintaining the balance. According to prof. Morgenthau 
“alliances are a necessary function of the balance of power 
operating within a multiple-state system.” A nation strives for 
winning and strengthening friendship with other nations in order 
to encounter the aggressive States. A nation will not, however, be 


interested in alliance if it is sure that it is strong enough to hold 
on its own unaided by others. 


Alliances are, according to Palmer and Perkins often divided 
into two kinds, offensive and defensive. An offensive alliance 
seeks to upset the balance in favour of its members and a defensive 

- alliance aims at restoring the balance in favour of the States which 
make up the alliance. It is again maintained that the greater the 
number of nations involved in the system of alliafice, the greater 
is the chance that the balance of power will work in a satisfactory 
manner, and the smaller the number of nations involved in 
alliance, the more rigid and unworkable the bilance is likely to 
become. 

An alliance is concluded when there is a feeling of community 
of interests among the nations concerned. A common ideology is 
likely to be the basis of alliance. The pure type of an ideological 
allince is presented by the treaty of Holy Alliance of 1815 and 
the Atlantic Charter of 1941, The treaty of the Arab League of 
1945 provides a contemporary example of an alliance expressing 
ideological solidarity. Other conditions, such as strategy, geography; 
cultural similarities, economic interdependence help to make 
nations stable alliances. 

Counter alliances are also formed to restore the balance of 
power when the same is threatened by other States who have 
entered into a system of alliance. European history is replete with 
instances of nations entering into alliances and counter alliances 
to preserve or upset the balance. 
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3. Curbing the power of potential enemy. In pursuit of a balance 
of power, positive measures to build up power at home or through 
alliances are likely to be supplemented by negative measures 
designed to curb the power of potetial enemy. It forms a part 
of the policy of the United States to grant extensive aid to its allies 
and to withold supply of strategic. materials to the communist 
countries in order to curb their powers. 

4. Compensation. Negotiations concerning the balance of 
power have on occasions involved what is called the principle of 
compensation. This device entails annexation or division ‘of 
territories. In the eighteenth century, Poland had to be partitioned 
in order to keep the balance of power of Prussia, Russia and 
Austro-Hungary. Territorial compensations have generally been 
made by strong Powers at the expense of weaker ones, The 
division of the world into colonies and spheres of influence is 
justified on the ground of maintaining a balance of power system 
undisturbed. 

5. Armaments. The level of armaments to be maintained by 
a State continues to be the central factor in the balance of power 
approach, particularly since world war I---Military preparedness is 
considered to be a major factor that adds to the. power of a nation, 
Naturally this may lead to an armament race to be followed by a 
constanty increasing burden of military preparations and trying to 
entail hardship on the people by grabbing a greater portion of the 
national budget. Armament race between the East and the West 
or more particularly between the U.S.A and the U. S.S, R. 
today has resulted in suspicion, tension and confusion throughout 
the world. 

Ina way disarmament too is able to destroy or to restore a 
balance of power, but in practice this is rarely done. Disarma- 
ment is often discussed but never faithfully followed. It is often 
proposed as a propaganda design to demonstrate one’s own desire 
for peace and friendship and to reveal the bellicosity of the 
potential enemy. This proves the ineffectiveness of disarmament 
which at least theoretically could ensure a stable balance of power, 

6. Buffer zones. Setting up of neutral buffer state between 
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two powerful rivals may help preservation of the balance. A 
buffer is a weak nation located between two large and not tog 
friendly nations. It is meant to reduce the chances of friction 
between two giant. nations. In a bipolar world, the balance of 
power is really precarious without buffer zones and neutral areas: 

7. Divide and conquer. As a method of altering the distribu- 
tion of power, this policy aims at detaching allies from the enemy 
side and thus weakening the power of the potential enemy result- 
ing in its subjugation. The policy has been resorted to by nations 
who tried to make or keep their competitors weak by dividing them 
or keeping them divided. The most consistent policies of this kind 
in modern times are the policy of France with respect to Germany 
and the policy of the Soviet Union with respect to the rest of 
Europe. England had been pursuing this policy with great succes? 
in keeping her colonies intact, 

8. Intervention. A major nation when it is not sure of thg 
loyalty of its allies may intervene in the affairs of that. country in 
order to maintain the balance. It has been found that any pretext 
on the part of a great Power is considered sufficient to justify an 
intervention. Russian intervention in Eastern European countries 
and American intervention in the affairs of nations to which sh® 
has given military and economic aid are some of the instances by 
which the major Powers seek to prevent a shift in the balance ° 
of power arrangement. 

Organski, however, thinks that the above methods of maintail” 
ing or regaining a balance of power, are in fact simply methods by 


which a nation can increase its power. It is doubtful whether thes? 
methods are able to ensure balance of power, 


The ‘holder’ of the balance or the Balancer 

The happiest position in a system of balancing process is gr 
of the holder of the balance or that of the “laughing third party 
as it is sometimes called. The balancer is a nation or group 
nations that remains aloof from the rivalries of others, Its interest? 
are best served if the international balance of power is maintain? 
and consequently the balancer does not intervene so long as E 
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power position is evenly balanced. The balancer is thus not 
permanently identified with the policies of either nation or group 
of nations. If, however, the balance is tilted in favour of a strong 
nation, the balancer acts by joining the weaker side and bringing 
the scales back into balance. According to Prof. Morgenthau the 
balancer is in a position of “splendid isolation”. It is isolated by 
its own choice because it refuses to enter into permanent ties with 
either side. Its support or lack of support being the decisive factor 
in the struggle for power, foreign policy of the nation, if cleverly 
managed, is able to extract the highest price from those whom it 
supports. Hence its isolation is considered to be ‘splendid’. It is 
said of Great Britain that it is the outstanding balancer in modern 
times because “it lets other fight its wars, it keeps Europe divided 
in order to dominate the continent”. It is, however, a fact that the 
balance does not work well today. There is no balancer who can 
significantly affect the distribution of power between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 


Consequences of the Balance. 


The balance of power when it succeeds in maintaining a 
position of equilibrium brings certain beneficial results. Firstly, 
it preserves the independence of small nations against domination 
by the strong and superior powers. Small nations are assured a 
certain amount of independence when the great powers seek to 
win more friends and allies. Secondly, a successful balance of 
Power is able to usher in a period of peace. The powers are 
distributed in such a way that no one side can achieve a great 
enough superiority to launch an attack on others. A position 
like this helps to maintain a period of peace. Thirdly, the balance 
of power succeeded in preserving the existence of all the modern 
states from the conclusion of the Thirty Years War in 1648 to 
the partition of Poland at the end of the 18th century, 


Criticisms of the theory of balance of power. 


As a guiding principle of international politics, the balance of 
power has certain serious lapses ; it cannot stand up against the 
I. R.—6 
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most cursory critical examination, It is based on erroneous 
assumptions, its conclsions are mostly dubious. To Prof. Morgenthau 
the three weaknesses of the theory of balance of power are evident 
—its uncertainty, its unreality, and its inadequacy. It has again 
been severely criticised as meaningless and a figment of imagina- 
tion. We may therefore conveniently discuss some of the general 
criticisms of the theory. 

(1) The balance of power theory assumes that nations are 
fundamentally static units whose power is not changeable from # 
within. The theory stipulates: that the strength of each nation 


remains about the same unless it increases its armaments, conquers 


new territory or wins new allies. This is not however correct. 


The nation can change from within by mobilising nationalistic 
sentiments, improving the efficiency of social organisations et 
Such shifts in power cannot be counteracted completely through 
the mechanisms of the balance of power. 

(2) The balance of powér theory seeks to assert that nations 
are primarily bent upon maximising their own power. Pursuing 
its Own national interest is no doubt a primary concern of the 
Nation, but national goals are not limited to considerations of 
power only. The preservation of domestic political and economic 
system and upholding of its cultural and linguistic tradition may 
be the major considerations of national goals. Nations hav® 
different goals and, power is merely one such goal; it is not tHe 
sole goal which should be pursued disregarding other values. 

(3) The balance of ‘power theory largely depends on * 
“balancer” for its success. According to Prof, Organski ther? 
is no such thing as ‘balancer’ and never has been. The theory 
implies that quest for maximisation of power is applicable to al 
nations, but this principle, apparently, is not applied to the 
balancer. Unlike others, the balancer does not strive to maximis? 
its powers and so will not press advantage it gains by having ® 
preponderance of power. The fallacy is obvious. 

(4) A balance of power again is not conducive to peace. OF 
the contrary, the greatest wars of modern history have occurred 
when a balance of power system apparently existed: 


d 
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(5) Power-calculations is the essence of the balance of power 
theory. But according to Prof. Morgenthau the uncertainty of 
power calculation will come into play even in the most simple 
pattern of the balance of power. This uncertainty of all power 
calculations not only makes the balance of power incapable of 
practical application but leads also to its very negation in practice. 

(6) The erroneons calculation of power which is something 
unavoidable thus impels all nations actively engaged in the struggle 
for power, not at securing a balance, that is equality of power, 
but at superiority of power in their own behalf. This makes the 
balance of power totally unreal. 

(7) In spite of the earnest advocay by its champions, the 
balance of power proved inadequate in bringing stability in the 
international order. The exigencies of the present day world have 


definitely placed reliance on elements other than the balance 
of power. 


For all these lapses Prof. Organski seeks to reject the theory of 
balance of power. According to him its concepts are fuzzy, it is 
logically unsound and contradicts itself ; it does explain events 
that have occured. He cites Richard Cobden according to whom 
the balance of power is a chimera ; it is an undescribed, indescrlb- 
able, incomprehensible nothing ; mere words, conveying to the 
mind not ideas, but sounds. 


The relevance of the balance of power in the present day world. 


The ruthless criticism of the balance of power concept leads 
to the obvious conclusion that as a theory of international relation 
it has lost its efficacy because of its imperfection and inherent 
contradictions. The question naturally arises whether the processes 
of balance of power actually do exist in international relations or 
whether the concept has became totally obsolete. In order to 
assess the role of the balance of power in the present day world 
we must emphasise that for its effectiveness the balance of power 
is largely dependent on the circumstances of the time. The period 
from the 16th to the 18th centuries was considered to be the 
glorious period of the balance of power, but-after the French 
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Revolution, conditions became less favourable for the successful 

adjustment of a balance among nations. The 
Vateoeenlt impact of emerging forces like nationalism, 

industrialism, democracy, economic interdepen~ 
dence, international law and the techniques of warfare made the 
balance of power “at once too simple and too difficult a policy”: 
Some more factors have tended to undermine the balance of 
power approach. The main trends which stand in the way of 4? 
effective balance are discussed below. 

In the absence of a balancer, the balance of power policies: 
have tended the polarisation of power. Great Britain which 
was traditionally considered upholder of the balance does not and 

j indeed cannot play her earlier independent role- 
(a) disappearance Thehopes of those who thought that the U.N. would 
ty be able to act as a balancer among great power® 

have also been frustrated. Men like General 
E. Smuts and Quincy Wright upheld the view that “the U.N. wit? 
great powers participation, may succeed as a balancer where the 
League of Nations failed. That they were too optimistic in 
their assertions have been proved by the total ineffectiveness % 
the U. N. as a balancer. The result has been that power is 
concentrated to a dangerous extent in two super powers, the 
U. S. A. and the U.S.S.R. The reduction in the number ° 
nations that are able to play a major role in international politics 
has had a deteriorating effect upon the operation of the balanc? 
of power. 


Ideology, today, is considered to have wide influence in 
determining the course of world events. Ideologies have cul 
across national boundaries, supplanting the ties 


b) growing P Š 2 
O eane of of nationalism with those of a common ideology“ 
ideology The impact of ideology, it is stated, has definitely 


undermined the balance of power concept. 
With the innovation of the new techniques of warfare, mode!” 
war has taken the shape of total war. The fright 
impicadons ening implications of the total war naturally giv” 
rise to a policy of caution even among the most 


n 
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ruthless proponent of the balance of power because they know 
it well that they will entangle themselves in a world war and pave 
the way of their own downfall. 

Another tendency of our time is the increasing disparities in 

the power of States. Super-powers are becoming 
Oidianey more and more powerful and the small States 

are becoming weaker. Reliance on super-powers 
on the part of small states has also made the balance of power 
approach totally ineffective. 

Be it noted that all these arguments are not universally tenable. 
As to the balancer, it may not be possible to find a balancer in the 
role of Great Britain and other powers, but the uncommitted emer- 
gent nations in Asia and Africa have the potentiality of a balancer. 
As Prof. Morgenthau says, the development of the world balance 
of power in the immediate future will largely depend upon the 
course the uncommitted nations will take. Quincy Wright, moreover, 
does not see in bipolarily a danger to balance of power. According 
to him, “When bipolarity is reached each of the centres of power 
fears attack by the others”, and this enables the balancing system 
to continue. Bipolarity itself is gradually tending to be obsolete ; 
it is giving place to a multipolar system in world politics. Again, 
ideology and balance of power are not necessarily antithetical and 
both can be reconciled with a fundamentally different type of 
inter-state relationship. 

It is however a fact that conditions under which the balance 
of power worked best have largely disappeared, and that it is 
not well adapted to the international scene today. Many eminent 
authorities maintain that logically, if not actually, it is an obsolete 
concept. To quote Quincy Wright again, “the balance of power 
as the structure of world politics is incompatible with democracy, 
with free enterprise, with welfare economy, and with peace”, 

But there are well known authorities in the field who admit 
that the balance of power is still a basic element in international 
relations. It is considered preferable to the international anarchy 
which is prevailing at present. Some kind of balance of power is 
considered to be a reality not because it has any objective merit 


Rud 


in 
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modern conditions but merely because political leaders and 
academic writers regard some balancing as basic to foreign policy 
formulations. It has, therefore, rightly been asserted by palme‘ 
and Perkins that “the concept of the balance of power, then, 1 
still a meaningful one, although it has lost much of its validity” 
Its contributions as a basic feature of nation-state system cannot be 
minimised. It did preserve the independence of various States 1» 
its glorious form. Wolfers therefore requests those who alleg? 
the obsolescence of the balance of power to ask themselves 
whether any alternative practical course is open to nations 
McLellan observes that “It is possible to criticise the concept of 
balance-of power, for its unreality, its imprecision and its inherent 
danger. Tn spite of all such criticisms, the term denotes process 
which actually do exist in international relations”. It is, howev°” 
safe to conclude with Palmer and Perkin that “as long as thd 
nation-state system is the prevailing pattern of internation 


society, balance of power policies will be followed in practice 
however roundly they are damned in theory”. 


CHAPTER IX 
NATIONALISM 


The units of our international society are sovereign nation 
states and the subject of international relations 
deals primarily with the actions and interactions 
of these nation states. In forming nation states, the idea of 
nationalism has played a great part. 


Nation 


Nationalism is today one of the dominant forces in world 
affairs. Although the idea of nationalism is not new, the concept 
of modern nationalism is derived chiefly from ideas propagated by 
the French revolutionaries. After that for about two hundred 
years it acted as a source of inspiration to the peoples of 
different countries of the world. But in different periods of the 
history and in different parts of the world it has taken on various 
manifestations. 

Because of these variations it is difficult to arrive at a satis-. 
factory definition of nationalism. J. H. Hayes in his Essays on 
Nationalism defines it as “a modern emotional 
fusion and exaggeration of two very old pheno- 
mena—nationality and patriotism”. Charles P. Schleicher describes 
it as “a modern phenomenon of consciousness, feeling or corporate 
sentiment among a group of people that is conductive to a process 
of identifying the fortune and destiny of the individual with that 
of a nation-state, desired or achieved.” Nationalism is thus a 
combination of the spirit of nationality and the political institu- 
tionalization of that spirit into the national state. 


Definition 


Nationalism again is the emotion of nationhood. In the broad- 
est terms it denotes a people’s sense of collective destiny through 
a common past and the vision of a common future. It gives 
each nation its own distinct personality different from all other 
nations of the world, which also helps in creating a “state of mind” 
amongst the individuals that inspires their loyalty to the nation state, 
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According to Crane Brinton nationalism fosters “a sense of belong- 
ing to an in-group”. This “sense of belonging” to the nation 1s 
much greater than the same attitude an individual may feel 
towards any other groups of which he isa member. Unlike any 
other groups to which an individual may have varying degrees of. 
loyalty to the nation, he is expected to own his highest and final 
loyalty. 

Owing to group consciousness the political and cultural values 
of a nation appear to be most important to its inhabitants who 
do not hesitate to stake everything for the sake of their up- 
Ne eon keeping. This factor is also reponsible for endow- 
demands political ing nationalism with its most distinguishing trait— 
independence presistent demands for political independence. 
Professor Kohn, a notable author on nationalism, opines, “Nation- 
alism is therefore not only a group held together and animated by 
common consciousness ; it also seeks to find its expression in what 


it regards as the highest form of or 


ganized activity, a sovereign 
State.. 


‘Nationalism demands the nation State ; the creation of the 


Nation State strengthens nationalisam ; here, 


as elsewhere 10 
history, 


we find a continuous interdependence and interaction”. 
Indeed in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries nationalism 
has been perhaps the most important idea that has gone into the 


making of the political formula of modern States. Nationalism 


arouses the consciousness of unity amongst the subjects of a nation 
and the idea that they should have the 


individuality freely and within the proper political setting. ID 


other words, it signifies that nations should not be subjected to the 
overlordship of other nations, 


Roots of Nationalis 


right to express theif 


m—There are certain factors which are 
responsible for the origin, growth and persistence of nationalism. 


-These we may describe as the roots of nationalism, Hans Koh? 
says, “Nationalism is first and foremost a state of mind, an act of 
consciousness.” Palmer and Perkins opine, “While nationalism 
is---the strongest political force in the modern world, its roots are 
psychological and not political’. 

We shall first discuss the psychological roots of nationalism 
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after which we shall describe physical factors that help in the 
growth of a nationalistic outlook. 

The identification of a people with a common and conti- 
nuous national tradition and heritage helps in fostering a sense of 
oneness that is essential for the growth of nationalism. In a very 

real sense the sharing of a common pride for the 
‘Common nation; past glories, a common will to do things together 

in the present and the vision of a common future 
furnish the spiritual bonds that unite a nation. 

Geography is undoubtedly an important factor that makes a 
nation, but nations exist much more in time than in space. The 
history of common triumphs and common heroes who symbolise 
the heroic past, especially of common miseries suffered jointly, 
evoke strong sentiments that serve to sustain the national soul. The 
‘sufferings of the Jews shared commonly in the Diaspora have 
contributed largely to the formation of an Israelite nationalism in 
spite of the fact that ethnically and culturally the Jews of Israel 
are certainly not homogeneous. The vision of a common future, 
which means the projection of aspirations of the individuals into 
the larger stage of politics and international relations, also is an 
important ingredient of nationalism. 

Hans J. Morgenthau emphasizes the importance of social 
disintegration and the consequent feeling of insecurity of the 

individual as the roots of modern nationalism. He 
S peiahinstabillty argues that intensity of modern nationalism is 

directly proportional to social disintegration and 
personal insecurity. He says that social instability has become 
acute in the 20th century as a result of cyclical economic 
crises and other factors. Social instability has given rise to 
feelings of insecurity and frustration in the individuals that has 
found an emotional outlet in fixed and emotionally accentuated 
nationalistic identifications. An individual troubled by insecurity, 
discontent, frustration etc. from which he cannot escape seeks a 
vicarious satisfaction by identifying himself with his nation, Rise of 


extreme nationalism which has become a bane of the 20th century, 
may be ascribed to this factor. A 


lanha 
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Geography, race, economics, religion, common government 
etc. are physical factors that foster the sense of nationalism. 

A group of people inhabiting a territory feel attachment to 
their homeland, This sentiment about a common piece of territory 
TRN promotes the development of nationalism. Besides» 

persons belonging to a group living in a territory 
come in frequent contacts amongst themselves that develop a sense 
of “oneness”? which is an essential ingredient of nationalism. Natural 
boundaries and geographical propinquity which were previously 4 
Sine qua non of nationhood, however, are now not so important 
because of great improvement of the communication system. Thus 
though the two wings of Pakistan are separated by hundreds of 
miles, that does not stand in the way of the growth of Pakistan! 
nationalism, 

The anthropologists are of the opinion that owing to a continu 
ous process of intermingling and intermixture of different races that 
tal is going on ever since the appearance of man, ng 


national group consists of a single racial stock: 
Each individual has within himself such a mixture of gene and 


chromosome structures that he can be said to be a combination of 
dozens of races. Looked at from that angle racial origin cannot 
influence nationalism. But certain distinct physical features” 
especially pigmentation of skin, tend to constitute the basis fos 
social groups which often lead to domination of one group over 
another. 

Vigorous propaganda about racial superiority sometimes, by 
creating racial myths, helps in the development of aggressiV? 
nationalism. The flourishing of Nazi creed in Germany is 2” 
example of this. 

Thus though no nation can claim to be composed of a pure 
race, false notion about racial origin has often helped in the grow! 
of nationalism. J. H. Hayes thus rightly says, “Nationality cule 
through and across race though it must be confessed‘in deferen? 4 
to racial propaganda that an imaginary belief in blood relationship” 
that is in race, has been an effective force in building and coment” 
ing nationalities.” 
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In producing and nurturing nationalism, language and literature 

have often taken an important part. Though a 

Language and = nation can develop without having a common 

language, it is certainly an important unifying. 

factor. Hayes regards it as the most important factor in the. 
making of a nation. 

According to Ramsay Muir “There is indeed nothing that will. 
so readily give unity to divergent races as the use of a common 
tongue, and in very may cases unity of language and the commu- 
nity of ideas which it brings, have proved the main building force 
in a nation.” 

Though good literature and other mediums of art such as 
painting, music etc. have universal appeal and often transcend 
national boundaries, they have great power to increase social 
cohesion and sentimental national feelings. Nationalism in differ- 
ent countries in the modern period have very often begun with 
intellectual movements that are spread through characteristic 
literary or other artistic mediums. These ultimately pave the way 
for the awakening of national consciousness. 

Religion has a double relationship with nationalism. On the 
one hand common religious beliefs have often aided in reinforcing 
feeling of national unity ; on the other hand, along 
with other things it can also act as a transnational 
unifying force. The ideas of pan-Islamism and universality of 
Christian Church are certainly antagonistic to the exclusiveness of 
the faith of nationalism. Organized religion, however, usually rallies 
to the support of national sentiments which has often been utilized 
to bolster nationalistic feelings in one-religion countries. But 
where religious differences might divide a nation it is not 
emphasized. 

Though the influence of religion has been steadily diminishing, 
still even now its influence as a living force cannot be completely 
denied. The establishment of the nations of Israel and Pakistan 
are glaring examples of this. 

Economic factors have to a great extent contributed to the origin 
and consolidation of nationalism. The growth and flourishing 


Religion. 
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.of nationalism can be attributed to the rise of a middle class. 
It is the French bourgeoisie who, in order to protect 
their economic interest, led the French Revolution 
and that created the modern nationalism. The great surge of 
nationalism that is now sweeping through the countries of Asia; 


Africa and Latin America originated largely as a protest against 
imperialistic economic exploitation. 


Economics. 


The modern nation has to a great extent become an economic 
unit. A nation is tied together by the need of guarding and 
developing its economy against foreign competition. The realisa- 
tion that a strong national government only can protect the economic 
interests of its dominant section has given economics a positive 
role in the development of nationalism. 

An analysis of economic factors, however, reveals that it is the 
economic inequality and the economic exploitation of one class 
by another that has led to the rise of modern nation states- 
When there will be no exploitation and no inequality, the necessity 
of the nation states will vanish. Then and then only a true world 
government can emerge. With that modern nationalism will be 
replaced by internationalism. 

If the other factors are not antagonistic, the existence of 4 
common government over a territory fora period helps in the 
Ne development of nationalism. The creation of a” 
SOVENIR American nationalism, for example, can be greatly 

attributed to this element. It is because the 
Unionists won the civil war and a common government continue 
to rule the whole country that we find now the United States of 
America instead of a Union of Northern States and another of 
Southern States. On the other hand the division of Indian sub- 


continent into two separate units have greatly aided in creating 


two distinct nationalism—Indian and Pakistani, Thus a commo” 
government is an important factor in creating and sustaining 


nationalism. 

The spirit of nationalism is thus nurtured by many elements 
which vary from time to time and from State to State. But 45 
nationalism is essentially “a phenomena of consciousness, feelin’ 
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or corporate sentiment,’ in moulding it paychological factors- 
play a more vital role than physical factors. 


The Evolution of Nationalism 


In the feudal age the people owed their loyalty primarily to: 
local feudal lords. But after that, by conquest or by marriage: 
alliances, large areas came under the rule of a ruling house. In. 
many countries in Europe, the consolidation took place on a national 
basis. Still the loyalty was largely focussed upon the ruler and not 
on the country. But with the beheading of the French King 
Louis XVI this symbol of unity was destroyed and modern nation-- 
alism made its appearance. But long before that, philosophers. 
and intellectuals like Locke, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau 
etc. were harping upon the ‘eternal truths’ of the ‘natural law’ 
and the inalienable rights of men. Their writings laid the psyco-- 
logical roots which helped in the flourshing of liberal nationalism. 
and democratic ideas. 

Originally modern nationalism grew to full stature in revolu- 
tionary France from where it spread first to other countries. 
of Europe and gradually to the rest of the world. The: 
nationalism which emerged from the French revolution is termed’ 
‘Jacobin ‘nationalism’ by Professor Hayes because of its revolu-- 
tionary and democratic character. Nationalism that was propa-- 
gated by the revolutionary France proved to be a great liberating 

force and was linked with political democracy. 
qibareuney Throughout the 19th century it inspired the 

different national groups who strove to free. 
themselves from foreign domination as well as from oppressive 
social, economic and governmental conditions. Thus nationalism and 
liberalism were closely connected for a period. Its chief supporters 
were the middle classes whose power was growing with expanding: 
industrialisation of different countries. The liberal nationalism 
that championed individual and national freedoms was high-minded 
and pacifist. This liberal attitude remained chiefly restricted in. 
Europe and North America. The liberals who spoke eloquently 
about the necessity of liberal attitude at home, however, were in. 
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no mood to see their arguments applied in the case of the 
colonies. 


By the end of the 19th century liberal nationalism gradually 
degenerated into militant nationalism. Rivalries among the Powers 
for trade, for colonies, for industrial, military and naval supremacy 
were growing resulting in the increasing of tension. Instead of 
allowing greater freedom to the individuals, the State began to 


assume more and more control in order to safe- 
Militanta guard the national interest. The militant nationa- 

natio: y . 
lism that pervaded different countries of Europe 


could not be kept restrained for long and at last burst into the 
First World War. 


Though the victorious Powers in the World War I said that 
they were fighting to make the world safe for democracy and 
pledged that they would honour the nationalistic aspirations of 
all nations, it was found that they were not true to their words. 


And during the post World War I period totalitarianism started to 
tear its head. 


Liberal nationalism of the previous century now became more 
militant and ultimately took the form of totalitarian nationalism. 
In order to make their State powerful so that it could cope with 


external danger and could successfully meet the challenge of 


ra See Other nations, totalitarian nationalism demanded 
or integral 


integr: surrendering of individual rights to the rights 
nationalism ‘ eke 

and will of the State. Totalitarian nationalism 
is also called integral nationalism by Charles Maurras and 
the term was borrowed by others, 


In the words of C.J, H. 
Hayes, the watchword of integral n 


ationalism is “the exclusive 
pursuit of national policies, the absolute maintenance of national 


integrity and the steady increase of national power—for a nation 
declines when it loses military might”, 


During this period 
economic nationalism appeared which increased state contro 


1 over 
the national economy. Thus with the rise of totalitarian nationa- 


lism in all spheres of life the interest of the individual was subor- 
dinated to national interests, It also involved a policy of national 
selfishness and aggrandisement. In the words of Hayes again 
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integral nationalism “appeals to the cruder and more exclusively 
emotional forms of patriotism. Its love of country turns readily 
into hatred of the alien ; its desire for prosperity into competition 
for territory ; and the duty of national service is interpreted as 
a duty to maintain national unity by unquestioning assent to 
every decision of government.” While the symptoms of integral 
Nationalism was most prominent in the totalitarian States, it can 
be found in greater or smaller measures in almost all the countries 
‘of the modern world. 

Adoption of economic’nationalism by many States after World 
War I was largely responsible for the rise and growth of integral 
Nationalism. The rise of a number of totalitarian States after 
1919 also largely contributed to the growth this type of nationa- 
lstic tendencies in other parts of the world as well. Permeation 
Of the spirit of nationalism’ deeply into the social fabric to gain 
Mass support makes the nations less liberal and more abet 
in its outlook, This attitude makes the States behave in a mo 
Nationalistic way in their international relations. fate 

New Nationalism—As a result of the pressures Ot 1i ne a 
Nationalism | many new nation States emerged after ` ae 
War I. Communism made deep impact on nationalism during 
this period. 

In Europe where modern n 
and where nationalism became ex 


ationalism first made its appearance 
tremely militant in the first 


N half of the present century, 4 Ad ea a the 
in Ey ationalism cycle of nationalism began. The two wor wars 

pe have cooled the ardour of many militant nation- 
lists, The old rivalries and animosities have largely disappeared 
‘nd in their place desire for international ca eae is 
8towing, Increasing regional co-operation and establis ment of 
Süpranational bodies in- Europe may not De a DASSIAE affair and 
May indicate that nationalism is declining in Europe, This 
tendency, if it continues, may one day give rise to a united Europe. 
_ While ardour for nationalism has somewhat cooled in Europe, 
it is now sweeping newly independent countries ie pista and 
Europe, ; The nationalist revolution has given great inspiration to 
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these countries who are now striving hard to be strong enough to 

compete with their former rulers on equal terms.. 
In non Western. = The spirit of nationalism has greatly aided these 
ae countries to attain varying degrees of social 
and political stabiltty. Nationalism, however, is unable to solve 
many pressing problems of these newly independent countries. 
Jawharlal Nehru was correct when he observed that “nationalist 
movements in colonial or former colonial countries may for the 
moment give a deceptive sense of national unity and common 


purpose where there is little or no consensus beyond a desire to 
get rid of the alien overlord”. 


` Owing to deficiency 


in public consensus and in the bonds of 
community, 


nationalism of many newly independent States are 
panel essentially weak. It is especially true of wee 
nations which have few or no forgotten glories © 

the past that can foster a militant nationalist spirit. On the other 
Wand in the nations which have rich cultural and intellectual 
heritage and have at least an embryonic middle class, the spirit of 
Nationalism is more developed. Many countries of Africa belong 


to the former class where weakness of national spirit stand in the 
way of constructive political development. 


Another significant feature is that the newly independent 
countries cherish intense hatred against their past rulers. But in 
framing their political and economic institutions, instead of 
depending on indigenous nationalism they have often copied the 
political forms and institutions of their former rulers. Many of 
the Afro-Asian countries after attaining independence have turned 


to authoritarian rule. Thus nationalism though gave these 


it does not guarantee 


As membership of the United Nations is a “symbol of prestige, 
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s eed and even morg than this, of equality,” a characteris- 
new nationalism is the desire to achieve membership in 

„the world body. Another interesting feature isa trend among a 
Breat number of Afro-Asian countries to pursue a policy of non- 
alignment in the East-West struggle. These nations are afraid that 
involvement in the power struggle might injure their independence. 
In the post Second World War era, communism has become a 
Considerable force. Communism is an ideology that believes 
National in internationalism. Classical Marxian theory 
Communism preaches about the ultimate “withering away” 
of the State. Soas communism is antagonistic to 

Nationalism, it may be expected that with the growth of communism 
hationalism will be weakened. But it appears that instead of 
declining, nationalism has become a more powerful force. Even 


the communist countries are not free from its influence. 


. In this connection it should, however, be noted that nationalism 
San anti-imperialist and progressive force in independent and 
underdeveloped countries. And until all the States become more 
Or less equally developed, historical necessity of nationalism as a 
t force against exploitation of the weaker nations by the stronger 
Will remain, 
Whether nationalism is good or bad is a debatable point. But 
that with all its blessings and evils it is a living force in the current 
World is a fact, At the time of its origin it had been intimately 


Telated with liberty and democracy, and still in many quarters of 
the world it is a liberating factor, But when 


nationalism turns too militant or totalitarian, it 
Shatters human and social values and may even be the cause of 
` @normous destruction by generating total war. 
Hans Kohn holds the opinion that nationalism is “the source 
Of all the creative energy and economic well-being”. Indeed, it is 
a fact that nationalism often is the supplier of the dynamic force 
Or cultural and economic creativity. Amazing transformation 
of Japan in the 19th century clearly shows what wonder the 
*Xhilarating spirit of nationalism can perform. It is, however, 
DE ithe complete picture. Excessive demands of nationalism can 


LR-7 


Estimate 
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on the other hand be a restraining force. Rabindra Nath Tagore 
held the opinion that excess’ of nationalism is a curse as it calls 
for a “strenuous effort after strength and efficiency’ which peas 
man’s energy from his higher nature where he is self-sacrificing 
and creative”. 

Nationalism has an apparent tendency to exclusiveness which 
is antagonistic to internationalism. So long as the spirit of 
nationalism remains” strong, chance of maintaining permanent 
peace is remote. But in the atomic age when no nation is safe 
from the attacks of ICBM’s with nuclear warheads, 
of a total war alarms all sane persons. 
some amount of internation: 
the prevention of such a da 


the possibility 
It is now clear to all that 


al outlook is absolutely necessary for 
nger. 


Some amount of international co-operation 
necessary for economic development of the 
This is especially true of the underdevelop 


require foreign economic and technical 
and @conomic welfare, 


countties on the other 
fesources to armaments, 


It is increasingly realized th 
handicap to the “economic adva 


is also absolutely 
individual nations. 
ed nations which 
assistance for development 


Outburst of militant nationalism in these 


hand divert urgently needed economic 


at unbridled nationalism is a 


These suprana- 


ultimately lead to internationalism. 


——— 


CHAPTER X 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


We are very familiar with the expression “collective security? 
now a days. Though the expression is of recent origin, the idea 
of ensuring peace by collective effort is as old as history and can 
be traced from the Greek Leagues, the Holy Alliance and the 
European Concert to the League of Nations and the United 
Nations. After the First World War, President Wilson said with 
emphasis that neither isolationism nor balance of power but the 
threat that a collective force would be used against any possible 
aggressor from the outset of hostilities only could prevent new 
Wars. He. pointed out that the Germans never would have begun 
the First World War if they could have foreseen the great coalition 
that eventually came into existence to oppose them. Thus the idea 
Sained ground that «collective security” by giving overwhelming 
Power in the hands of protectors of peace and order would deter 


any potential aggressor from acts of aggression. 
Theoretically «collective security”? means that a peace-breaking 
State should be opposed by the collective force of the rest of the 
world which is supposed to be composed of law- 


Collecti r 
uoe _ abiding States. It thus conveys an idea that not 
n a balance of terror but on 


$ through alliances or oF 
the basis of collective action the world peace could be and should 


be preserved. With the invention of new weapons and techniques 
for warfare that have made any outbreak of war 4 progressively 
More frightening prospect, the idea of enforcing peace has become 
More attractive, 


The action of any grou 
Collective effort, however, 


p of Powers to maintain peace by their 
should not be called a case of collective 
silective security security. This may be merely a case of collective 
Baise ne action through regional arrangement of through 

alliances. A distinction should be made between 
Collective security and collective action. Whereas a collective 
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action is a limited collaboration of a number of States to eae 
some specific purpose, collective Sear implies a Lega 
of the majority States of the world, including the great Powers, or 
a joint action in order to prevent or counter any attack Bains 
an established international order. The conception of collective 
security is also incompatible with neutrality and balance of power 
policy. 
In the past alliances had been made among the States to defend 
their interests against any possible aggressor. They aimed at 
maintaining the Status-quo if they were contented 
gence adap with the existing conditions or tried to revise it if 
they were dissatisfied. The first 
alliances which we may call as defensive alliance 
preserve the security of the group. This type of 
defensive purposes exists in the present day as w 


essential difference between an alliance and a colle 
system is this that while the fo 
State or States, 


category of 
s sought to 
alliances for 
ell. But the 
etive security 
rmer is directed against a certain 


the collective security system is concerned with the 
peace of the whole world. 


It is thus an attempt to preserve peace 
in the present multistate world without replacing it by a super 
State, 

Collective security which Provides ‘the teeth? to the world 
bodies like the U.N.O. has been viewe 
of the edifice of peace, 


if properly enforced, 
military alliances, 
The basic purpose of collective securi 


e, and failing that to protect 
from aggression, The temp- 
national interest of any State 
by using force will be checked or frustrated by the combined 

In case this does not deter 
an aggressor, force will be used against the Offenders which can 
milar to law enforcement 
It is sometimes argued that 
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Collective security does not attempt to remove the causes of war, 
but then it may be said in its defense that by removing insecurity 
in an inherently anarchic world it eliminates a basic cause of 
war, 

So long as multi-state system continues to be the rule of the 
world, the security problems can be solved by pursuing one of the 
three methods of (i) unilateralism, (ii) balance of power and 
(iii) collective security. The policy of unilateralism can be 
Pursued only by super-Powers of the world. Lesser Powers 
Cannot hope to ensure their safety by remaining aloof from all. 
The method of balance of power alignments and alliances had 
been much in vogue during the 18th and the 19th centuries. But 
ithad been discredited after the First World War. In order to 
Temove the shortcomings of the above two policies the conception 
of collective security, which idea is of modern origin, is becoming 
Popular, Unlike the previous two policies, it strives to maintain 
the peace by the use of universal or quasi-universal alliance that 
is directed against not any particular State or States, but against 
any Power, that may choose to embark upon agression. Professor 
Hans J. Morgenthau, however, argues that collective security is 
Nothing but the enlargement of the conception of balance of 
Power, He says, “collective security---reaffirmed the balance of 
Power in the form of a universal alliance against any potential 
aggressor-.-the presumption being that such an alliance would 
always outweigh any potential aggressor.” Truly, that even in the 
Thodern world balance of power policy has not been completely 
discarded is evident by the presence of NATO and Warsaw 
Pact, Here it should be noted, however, that while NATO or 
Warsaw Pact insures security of a group of nations, collective 
Security embraces the safety of all the nation states of the world, 

In order to make collective security effective, some require- 
ments must be satisfied. (1) In the first place it should be acknow- 
P ledged by all the States that preservation of peace 
esieonditions of in every part of the world is a matier of vital 

H interest, and to safeguard it they are willing even 


to the extent of going to War. It is a peculiarity of collective 
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-secutity that peace can ‘be attained only by willing to fight 
collectively for it. Total peace thus necessitates total commitments 
of ail States to its preservation. (2) The second requirement 
is that in order to provide outlets for the dynamisms of interstate 
relations, there’ must exist acceptable alternative procedures to 
substitute for wars The machinery of collective security should 


thus seek to furnish ways that will insure that inevitable change 


takes place peacefully. (3) Thirdly, enforcement of collective 


measures against an aggressor is possible only with the presence 
of appropriate’ international machinery and binding: obligations 
Which are'cleatly: set forth in: recognized legal instrument. As 
‘collective enforcement assumes a status quo whose. change will be 
resisted, ithe attitude of major Powers is of great importance, For 
if! the Major Powers remain dissatisfied’ with the existing order, 
it 15 cxtremely: difficult ‘to’ put collective security into effective 
action. (4) > Fourthly, security: incall parts of ‘the globe can be 
safeguarded by coilective action if the nations subscribing to the 
Status-quo are suré to: muster Overwhelming strength whenever the 
Status quo is endangered, But the difficulty is: that the threat to 
the existing Status-quo at any time comes mostly from a powerful 
group of dissatisfied or Tevisionist States. Even then this threat 
could be successfully met if the Tesources of all the nations can be 
pooled:on a permanent basis by organizing force which can be used 
within short notice. But so far no such international machinery 


could be organized. (5) The fifth pre-requisite for the successful 
functioning of collective security is that 
unequal powets; 
stability and a 


Big Five have 


; 3 ; curity Council. But-in a world 
‘torn by ideological conflict, it is almost impossible to keep 


“unanimity among the big Powers, 
When the power among the. diffe 


Tent nations of the world 
would be almost evenly distributed 
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een sixth precondition for the successful collective security 
ent is that every member of the international community 
should have confidence that in case its territory is threatened or 
invaded, other members. will come promptly to its “aid. This 
mutual confidence with each other will reduce tension, armament 
race, power politics, etc. and enhance the spirit of collective 
security. A great practical obstacle to collective security arises 
from the conflict of divergent foreign policies pursued by different 


nations. -The . various nations participating. an international 


organizations possess differing loyalties and interests some of 
ther, This conflict of loyalties 


Which are contradictory to. each ot 

and interests creates political problem and is a hurdle inthe 
Way of the successful application of collective security methods. 

a about what would be the effect 


There is some speculatior 
on the international order if collective security becomes a reality. 
in that case the existing status 


Tes Some argue that 
Spossible effect gyg would be perpetuated and that it would help 


It is true that if collective security becomes 
possible to challenge the supremacy of 
owing armed challenge. But that does 
jd ever take place in the international 
Order, For a nation then can augment its power by peacefully 
Industrialization, population growth and 
| even then increase the power and 


Wealth of a nation. This increase of power and wealth will give 


that nation dominance in the international society. Oa the other 
hand a powerful nation will lose its dominance when it will become 


Poorer or lag behind in modernization and industrial capacity. 

If collective security becomes effective the weaker and dissatis- 
fied nations could with impunity then defy the greater Powers. 
They might then attempt to curtail many of the privileges enjoyed 
invtheir territories by the. powerful, States. This would thus end 
to a great extent the exploitation of the weaker nations by stronger 
ones, 

Though collective security 
world which is haunted by the s 


the dominant Powers. 
effective it would not be 
the dominant Powers by thr 
Not mean that no change wou 


developing its resources. 
favourable balance of trade wil 


appears to be very popular ina 
hadow of a nuclear war, its record 
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sso far is not very encouraging. It seems that unless the various 
Nations of the world are ready to accept their 
commitments to preserve peace as strictly binding, 
the goal of collective security will remain unattainable. According to 
Quincey Wright it can be reached “only when the balance of BON 
has become so stable that attention has been diverted from it’? and 
after the creation of “a diplomatic Organization of the world able 
to supersede the balance of power as the basis of security.” 

There are again some critics who think it as not only illusory 
and unworkable but also unwise, Borchard in his essay “The 
Impractibility of Enforcing peace’ describes it as an illusion that 
is believed by “romantic chasers of the international rainbow”. 


He thinks it ʻa counsel of despair’ for in the name of maintaining 
international tranquillity it abolishes t 
the consequence that ever: 
War. Moreover, the o i 
legal status quo and diffic 
act of “aggression” 
Hans Morgenthau also criti 


Criticism 


cing States would 
e law-breaking States, Hence the method of 
collective security wil] seldom be used unless the issue at stake is 


the survival of the great Nations. So he says, “No world order 
can be founded upon such a Principle’, 
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clearly shows that the States of the world still put more reliance 
on the alliances than on collective security measures. Moreover, 
the alliances indirectly help in the formation of counter-alliances 
and the subsequent division of the world into power blocs and thus 
create an adverse effect upon collective security system. 


Collective security under the League of Nations 


Collective security can be effectively enforced through an 


international organization. A successful action in collective security 
system again can be taken if clear answers to following points can 
be obtained : (i) what should be the conditions in which actions will 
be taken ; (ii) who will decide that such a situation has arisen and 
who will then take decision concerning the application of sanctions; 
(iii) what kind of sanctions shall be used and to what extent. 

The formulators of the League Covenant and the U. N. Charter 
tried to give clear answers to these questions. In the Covenant 
of the League it was set forth that violations of specific under- 
takings set forth in Articles 12, 13 or 15, ie, if a nation starts 
aggression (i) before submitting a dispute for pacific settlements, 
Gi) before the expiration of a set time limit or (iii) aganist a State 
which complied with an award or decision or report by the Council 
or Assembly, sanctions could be taken against the aggressor. But no 
Action should be taken in case of legal wars, as for example when 
a conflict occurred over 4 matter essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a State. Thus there were “gaps in the Covenant”. 

In the League Covenant both the Counciland the Assembly were 
competent to judge whether a situation had arisen for taking 


measures of sanction. This cre 


jurisdiction. But while decision © 
tions was automatic at first and later become voluntary, the 


decisions for taking military sanctions was voluntary from the 
beginning. In case the League decided to take action against an 
Offender, economic or military sanctions or both could be taken. 
Owing to the absence of some major Powers like the U. S. A., 
the U.S. S. R., Germany etc., the League of Nations was 
handicapped from the start. Though Great Britain was one of 


ated the problem of conflicting 
f application of economic sance 
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sta: n :. I- 
the two leaders of the League, she was unwilling to assume inte 


national obligations in defense of security in sh 
Weakness of areas she was not vitally interested in. Thus no ss. 
pea could hope that the League would or could ta 


; ; ace 
a determined and concerted measure for the maintenance of pe 


and security. 
Attempts were made 


at strengthening the machinery of the 
League for making collecti 


K A zi he 
ve security measures a reality. For tl 


: as 
Purpose the Treaty of Mutual Assistance Me 
ts to ’ Baer es 
Mein the Proposed in 1923 and the Geneva Protocol 
League 


1924. Both these attempts failed chiefly due to 
the opposition of Britain, 


: ë 1 
A more successful attempt was.made in 1928 when the Genera 


Act was adopted that Would “serveras a Standardized multilateral 
System of Conciliation for all disputes 3 of arbitration for those of a 
legal nature and of arbitral Procedure for other disputes’. By 
1935, only about 20 States had joined it and these were insufficient 
both in number and power to: make a real collective security 
system, In spite of this small participation and the fact that it is 
One of the least tts of the League, it was regarded 
by many as the League’s most important single effort to establish a 


system of collective Security, 


League’s failure . ee effective 
to enforce peace disappointing, Wheneve 

lated Peace, the Le. 
unequal to the task, 


a commission of eng 
a first hand investigation, The com 


Security organization was 
tT any great Power vio- 


a. 
Vasi 


unci 
“War contrary to the Coven. 


The League Was unabl 
on of Ethiopia in 1935 
1 declared that Italy ha, 
ant-and voted to imp 


eto do any- 
the story was 
d resorted to 
ose economic 
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sanctions against her. ~ It seemed that the League’s security system 
was becoming. effective, But as most of the League’s members 
including its two leaders Britain and France were unwilling to. take 
strong actions against Italy, she was able to conquer Ethiopia easily: 
She not only defied the League but also left the organization, 

When the Spanish Civil War broke out and Germany and 
Italy began to aid Franco openly, the Spanish Government 
appealed to the League. The League, however, again failed to 
take any action and hedged beyond the plea that it was a 
domestic affair. 

During the Japanese 
appealed to the League, the 


and reaffirmed some moral princip 
strong measure. The League also was a helpless onlooker when 


one by one small States of Europe fell victim to Nazi aggression. 
By the time the Second World War’ started, though it lingered 
-on as a legal ghost, to all intents and purposes the League 
was dead. 

The League’s record to put collective security in practice thus 
was full of instances of dismal failure. As its membership was 
not universal and because its members were unwilling to act in 


defense of collective security. it had no chance of success, 


invasion of China in 1937, when China 
League condemned the aggression 
les but was unable to take any 


Collective Security under the United Nations 

As in other spheres in the area of collective security so also the 

UN was supposed to do better than its predecessor. In the UN 
Charter much more extensive and far-reaching provisions have 
been ‘made for collective action. Article 1 of the UN Charter 
calls for “effective collective measures for prevention and removal 
of threats to the peace and for the suppression of acts of aggression 
or other breaches of the peace”. Chapter VII of the Charter 
provides for collective action of a far-reaching nature in case there 
is a threat to peace anywhere in the world and the UN members, 
AX adhering to the Charter, are expected to give full support with 
2theinarmed forses'to üpholdíipeace when the Security Council 
“tallsi for such an action. The Security Council thus has given’ 
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authority to decide about the application of sanctions if it feels 
that a situation cannot be resolved peacefully and that it constitutes 
a threat to world peace. The sanctions might range from the 
severence of diplomatic relations to the taking of collective military 


was also contemplated 


In spite of these im 


provements over the Covenant in the 
UN Charter the “veto” p 


ower given to the Big Five in the Security 
ullifies much of the effective operations 


tive security by the UN. Any of the Big 
Five might use ‘veto’ against enforcement actions to meet a threat 


to the peace in Which it is involved, or by using ‘veto’ it may not 
participate in a particular collective action, Thus it leaves a 
great loop-hole in the collective security system. 

es, “ 


Council n 
of collec 


Veto power 


ecurity Council migh 
action did not arise. When the co 
Power, which backed the 


Members of the Security 
impossible”, 


` i Some minor cases, the UN record so far 
in enforcing peace is not encouraging, The UN effort to solve 
ugh direct negotiations proved fruitful. 
€ between the USSR 
inconclusive, The UN 
n the birth of Indonesia. 
l and Pakistan over Kashmir 
and in the Middle East crisis th 


played significant Tole i 
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Owing to the rivalry of the Big Powers the UN could not do 
anything positive in these cases. That the UN is helpless when 
the interest of Big Powers is involved has been amply demons- 
trated in the Berlin question. 

True, forces under the UN banner operated in Korea, in 
the Middle East and in Congo. In the Middle East and in Congo 
the forces were drawn from the smaller and mostly unaligned 
States rather than from the bigger Powers. And these forces were: 
Not used to defeat an aggressor but to check the spreading of 
Conflict or to preserve an uneasy peace in the hope of eventual 
Pacific settlement. 


‘ But it was during 
in enforcing peace was mos 


the Korean crisis when the role of the UN 
t seriously tested. In Korea an inter- 
national force contributed by some great as well 
as small Powers under the UN banner employed 
thusiastically call it as “the beginning 
of the progressive development ofan effective collective security 
system”, So the Korean crisis requires careful analysis. 

Korea was divided along the 38th parallel into Communist 
North Korea and American doninated South Korea. Border 
incidents between the two halves of Korea occurred frequently 
which increased tension. In June 24, 1950, reports reached that 
North Korean force had invaded South Korea. The United States 
immediately referred the matter to the Security Council. In the 
Meantime the UN Commission reported from the scene of an 
“all-out offensive’ by North Korea that was rapidly “assuming the 
character of full scale war”. By nine to nil vote a U.S. sponsored 
resolution was adopted in the Security Council that noted’ “with 
Brave concern the armed attack upon the Republic of Korea by 
forces from North Korea” which it asserted constituted a “breach 
of the peace” and called for “the immediate cessation of hostilities” 
and the withdrawal of North Korean forces, The Security 
Council also urged upon “all members to render every assistance 
to the United Nations in the execution of this resolution and to 
refrain from giving assistance to the North Korean authorities”, 
On June 27, military sanctions were recommended and subsequently 


Korea 


force, Many spokesmen en 
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‘a unified command [of UN forces] under the United States” 
was formed. 


The Security Council could brand North Korea as an aggressor 
and could decide upon a course of positive action by asking its 
members to send troops and other assistance to Korea only 


because of the temporary self-imposed absence of the Soviet 


representative from the Security Council as a protest against 


the continuing “illegal representation of China in the Council 
by the Nationalist delegate’, Thus the UN could take prompt 
measures in Korea only because of the absence of the USSR. 
Again, though 16 nations contribut 
mainly the US and South Korean sol 
Communist forces, 
it was the United Sta 


ed military forces, it were 
diers that fought against the 
Perhaps it would not be wrong to say that 


tes which had decided to resist Communist 


expansion with military force that worked through the United 
Nations to give international 


sanction to an operation which was, 
m effect, a national action, 


chiefly American, turned 
ts. But in the month of 
Soviet representative, announced 

Security Council, He was also 
President of the Council for that 


In the next month though Mr, Malik was no longer in 
the Chair, he used the ‘veto’ effe 


ctively for the same purpose. 


Mr Dean Acheson, the U, S, Secretary of States, suggested & 
four-point plan “to increase th i 
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aN against aggression.” The proposal, known at first as the 
cheson Plan” after the proposer, was adopted by a vote of 
52-5-2 with some amendments by the Assembly on November 3, 
1950 and became the famous Uniting for Peace Resolution. 

The Resolution had three parts of which Part A was largest 
and most important. It contained four significant provisions. 

(1) The first one authorised the General Assembly to meet 
On short notice in any emergency and recommended appropriate 
Collective measures including the use of armed forces if the 
Security Council is prevented from exercising its primary respon- 
sibility, In such a case the Assembly meets (when not already in 
Session) within 24 hours if it is requested to do so by Security 
Council or by a majority of UN members. 

(2) A fourteen-nation Peace Observation Committee including 
the Soviet Union was established to observe and report on any 
Situation that might endanger peace in any part of the world. 

(3) All members of the UN are asked to maintain special 
elements in their armed forces that could be made available for 
Services of the United Nations upon recommendations by the 


Security Council or General Assembly. t 
(4) A fourteen-nation Collective Measures Committee is 


established to study and report “on methods:--which might be 
Used to maintain and strengthen international peace and security”. 

Summing up, Resolution A recognized “that enduring peace 
Will not be secured solely by collective security arrangements” 
and urged the members to renew their fidelity to the United 
Nations and to co-operate to promote economic stability, social 
Progress and in other important ways. 

Resolution B urged the Security Council to devise measures for 
the placing of the armed forces of the UN members at the disposal 
Of the Security Council. Resolution C asked the permanent 
Members of the Security Council to «meet and discuss collectively 
°F otherwise - all problems which are likely to threaten inter- 
national peace and hamper the activities of the United Nations”. 
Thus Resolutions B and C were attempts to give due weight to 


the Security Council and big Powers. 
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The “Uniting for Peace” resolutions created a number of 
agencies and endeavoured to strengthen the 


peace making powers 
of the Assembly. 


It was, indeed, the first major conscious effort 
to develop’ and implement the Security provisions of the U. N. 
Charter. But here it should be admitted that though “Uniting 
for Peace”? resolutions created several agencies to deal with in 
the emergencies, its recommendations had mostly been ignored 
in solving the subsequent crises, 

Its adoption, however, strengthened the hands of the Assembly. 
It also signified that the Charter, like a Constitution, had shown 
itself amenable to amendments to keep pace with changing events. 


The Korean question proved that collective security as 4 
concept was workable and it 


led the United Nations to think 
more seriously and more realistically to devise means to cope with 
Problems of collective security, 

Though the foregoing descriptions regarding the implementa- 
tion of the concept of collective security by the UN reveal that 
the UN h 


; as certainly shown better enterprise than its predecessors 
still its record: 


be expected that the principles 
forced, 


— 


CHAPTER XI; 
| REGIONALISM 


Though regionalism is not an entirely new idea, one of the 
Most interesting developments in contemporary international 
relations is its rapid growth. It stands for the concept of orga- 
nizing States and dependent areas on a regional basis. B cause 
of its growing importance, the Charter of the United Nations 


Specially recognized its existence. 


The word region ordinarily means areas smaller than States, 


but the term ‘region’ in international relations signifies an area 
comprising the territories of at least three or 
more States whose boundaries may or may not 
scattered in the different parts of the 
1 groupings like NATO and 


Region 


be contiguous and may be 


lobe. Thus there are macro-regiona 
SEATO transcending any orthodox geographical regions. Alejandro 
Alvarez, Chilian Judge of the International Court of Justice, 

no rule to determine regions. 


tightly concludes that “there is 
particular 


Their existence must be shown by circumstances and in 
s who constitute them”. 


by the agreements made by the State 
These regional organizations Or arrangements are formed with 
the purpose of discussing and if possible solving some or all of the 
following problems —economical, political, social, cultural and 
gionalism has not yet 


Mutual defense. Owing to the fact that re 

become 4 technical term, writers on the subject 
differ in their interpretation of regionalism. But 
We can accept the workable definition of J. G. Stoessinger who says 
that—“a regional arrangement is 4 voluntary association of 
Sovereign States which have developed fairly elaborate organiza- 
tional tools to forge among them---a distinct political entity”. 
These arrangements should not have any offensive character. 
The regional arrangement pursues the goal of political order- 
building which differentiates it from purely military alliances like 


t 
Hs Triple Alliance. 
I. R.—8 


Definition 
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Three chief characteristics of regional organizations ae oa 
(i) their membership is limited ; (ii) they have special objec’ ae 
and (iii) they are designed to SONG the untercsts{of a group 
is always less than the entire international Seay È 
The idea of regionalism is flourishing as the nation states f : 
realizing the growing necessity of pooling their resources $ 
protection and survival in a divided world haunte 
Regionalism and by the spectre of an atomic war. As universalism 
ieee today is still premature and too ambitious, and 
a political order-building on a global scale cannot be effected, 
the alternative is the creation 


of regional arrangements. Thos? 
who hope for a universal world-order, however, see in regionalism 


an essential stepping stone to universalism. Even if a world- 
4 ee 
government may not emerge in the near future, the regiona 


arrangements can become the dominant Pattern of international 
relations Teplacing the Present nation-state system, 
The basic cause of the formation of regional groupings is the 
awareness of the parties that they possess some identical interests 
which can be b 
Causes of their 


k arrangements 
formation 


In other instances, the 
ident 


common to some nations or ioe 
ical aspirations or difficulties share: 
by them leads to their formation. 


p a mechanism for facilitating 
political or other c 
Purposes 


Onsultations between different 
Sovernments ; Gi) to 
multilateral diplomacy 


Gii) to provide meth 
settlement of disp 


render possible carrying of 
through peri 


odic meetings or otherwise 3 
ods for encouraging and arrangi 


mber States ; 
Ps ©) to establish 


utes among me 
cultural and political Telationshi 


co-operation, and (Vi) to Provide for a mutual seç 
The strength of regional arrangements depe: 


(iv) to promote 
better economic 
Uurity system. 

Ads largely on the 
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sharing of common objectives and the mutuality of interests of the 
So long these objectives and mutual 


Cc parties. 

[6] ity 

rane t interests can be better served through mutual 
co-operation, different States will continue to 


uphold the regional arrangement. Thus, the more highly developed 
is the feeling of community among 4 group of nations derived 
from a consensus of purposes and values, the more well-knit will 
be the international association of that multi-national community. 
One State may participate in more than one regional group 
Provided their ideologies are not mutually incompatible. Thus, 
the United States is connected with a number of such associations. 


Those who support regionalism usually regard themselves as 
‘realists? They point out that problems which are of special 
concern to limited groups of States can be better tackled by 
regional associations than by international organizations as & sense 
of community will enable them to work together effectively. But 
the extension of the area to the world may Jead to failure because 
Nations remote from the area or having other objectives may use 
the problem as 2 power in furthering their own needs. 


Regionalist thinkers are divided in their opinions as to how 
these associations should conduct their business. The federalist 
school pleads for the federal approach and empha- 


Two approaches sizes the necessity for participating States to 


surrender parts of their sovereignty to a “supranational”’ body. 
The association thus born will have greater political power and 


Consequently greater effectiveness. A second school advocating 
functional method points out the need for economic, social and 
Cultural co-operation as ® prerequisite to political integration, 
They argue that creation of special purpose organizations will 


make possible gradual transference of sovereignty from the old 


authority to the new, which will lay the foundations of a more 


Stable world system. 

The functional method h 
applied selectively and it posses% 
trying out various modes of organi 


as certain advantages. It can be 
esses flexibility that enables it in 
zation and procedure. 
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Some Important Regional Organizations 

The European Communities—Europe which had once been the 
main centre of world power had been declining for some time- 
The two World Wars specially the Second World War considerably 
accelerated the process. Confronted by the problems of her own 
economic and political weakness and disunity and menaced 
by a strong Soviet Union, Western Europe looked across the 
Atlantic for U. S. assistance. In order to recover her economic 


and political power by a combined effort, she began stumbling 
spasmodically toward integration, 


The first regional association, the 
existence in 1944 when three countr 


Belgi 
Bee Uden elgium, the Netherlan 


“Benelux Union’, came into 
ies of Western Europe— 
ds and Luxembourg —declar- 
ed to form a Customs Union. 


mic union, Though the organs 
and, committees of the Benelux Customs Union have been 
the projected €conomic union could not be 
materialized, 


Co-operation —Immedi- 
> the war-ravaged Western 
To give relief to them 
from the shattering blow of the war, the U, S. A. gave them 


through the Economic 


) to assist in planning 
$ The OEEC was expected 
to create machinery for European economic co-operation and 
to facilitate consultation among the 
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EA Pont, a : 
ntra-European trade by facilitating international clearing arrange- 


‘ments for payments among OEEC countries. 

The Community of the Six—Six European countries—France, 
West Germany, Italy and the three Benelux countries—who were 
commonly referred to as the Community of the Six formed among 
themselves three regional organizations for better co-operation in 
Several fields. 

i The proposal for the establis! 
tions, the European Coal and Stee 
by the French foreign mi 
May 1950. Schuman in his proposal advocated 
to place “the entire French-German production of coal and steel 
Under a joint high authority with an organization open to the 
Participation of other European nations”. After lengthy discussions 
among the representatives of the six countries, the Community was 
established by a treaty signed on April 18, 1951. The ECSC pools 
Tesources of member States and exercises sovereignty of the 
SIX nations in all matters pertaining to coal and steel. 

The Community which is Europe’s first semi-federalized struc 
ture has four main organs : (i) a common assembly possessing 
advisory power to be elected by the parliaments of member 
States ; (ii) a Council of Ministers representing different govern- 
ments to decide a policy ; (iii) an administrative High Authority 
and (iv) a Court of Justice to settle disputes and treaty violations. 

The High Authority is a kind of board of directors consisting 
of nine members and enjoys considerable authority. It has the 
Power to decide by majority vote production quotas, price struc- 
tures and marketing operations of coal and steel in these six coun- 
tries. The members of the High Authority are named by the 
Tespective governments. But after their appointment to the High 
Authority they no longer remain under the control of their 
Fespective governments but become responsible only to the 

Uropean Parliamentary Assembly, successor to the Common 


Assembly, 


= Thus ECSC is an anti 
arket for the two basic indust 


hment of the first of these associa- 
1 Community (ECSC), was made 
ECSC nister Robert Schuman in 


on that creates a six nation 


-cartel associati 
f coal and steel. It enjoys 


ries 0 
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considerable supranational power as the participating nations have 
surrendered by treaty a measure of sovereignty, though carefully 
restricted, both in purpose and use. 

European Economic Community (Common Market) was created 
by the Treaty of Rome and started to operate on January 1, 1958. 
It established a common or free market for the almost 170 million 


citizens of the same six-nation bloc, also known 
Eopepan as “Little Europe”. It sought to eliminate gradually 
te among member States all tariff-barriers and 


Testrictive quotas over a seventeen year period, 
which would pave the way for the creation of a uniform tariff 
system on imports from outside the region, 
for the ultimate free movement of labour, c 
within Little Europe. 
social security purposes, 
Arrangements also have 


There are provisions 


apital, as well as goods 
In order to standardize social policies and 


a European social fund is to be created. 


ough the Council of Ministers and the 


mentary Assembly that are formed to run 
Community, 


same European Parlia 
the Coal and Steel 
serving the ECSC, the 


Associations, the link with the 
governments of the member States Is maintained through a Council 
of Ministers, 


SC. Like its counterpart it is 


also composed of nine independent elected members. It, however: 


rench opposition who fears that 
otherwise the French sovereignty might be impaired. 
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To counteract the serious economic problems of the other 
Western European States that do not belong to the Community of 
the Six, seven nations of Western Europe namely, 
Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland and the United kingdom, formed the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA) in 1959. This grouping, also known as 
‘the Seven’ or the ‘Outer Seven’, signed an agreement in Stockholm 
and pledged to promote economic expansion, to ensure fair com- 
petition in trade, progressive removal of trade-barriers etc. Its 
formation resulted in the division of all the principal trading States 
in the area into two competing camps- Unless the divergent views 


of the two groups could be reconciled their economic as well as 
political relations would probably be undermined. For obvious 
reasons Britain applied for admission to the Common Market, 
but owing to French opposition she could not be a member of the 


Common Market. $i 
Like EEC, European Atomic Energy Commission or Euratom 
has also been created by the Rome Treaty to promote atomic 
in the six-nation community. 


; energy development í 
Peratom The organization and control lines follow the 
e other two communities. While actual reactor 
individual membership, Euratom seeks 


establishes nuclear industries and a 
reservoir of nuclear technicians to serve the membership. By 
supervising joint effort among its members it maintains a measure 


of control of the atomic development jn these countries. It also 
mon or free market for nuclear raw materials and 


FFTA 


pattern of th 
construction is left to 
to develop joint research, 


creates a com 


equipment. K s 
These European communities are a revolutionary attempt at 


solving some sore political problems. aney are fostering a sense 
of European unity. By drawing within its fold superior as well as 
inferior Powers, it seeks to remove the fear of the lesser Powers 
and makes the superior Powers like Germany and France 
innocuous. The attempted integration of Western Burope will 
also help in restoring some of the power and prestige of this 


part of the world. 
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The Organization of American States” 


The idea of establishing an inter-American system can be traced 
back to 1826 when Simon Bolivar called a conference of American 
States at Panama. From 1889-90 when the first Inter-American 
Conference was held in Washington, the U. S. A, became an active 
proponent of developing the thesis of a Western Hemisphere 
Community. Owing to the fear that the “Colossus of the North’ 


ading to the Creation of a perma- 
The threat of the 


In 1945 an Inter-American Conference on problems of war 


security pact 


The Rio Treaty referred to as 


: “The American Regional Com- 
munity” created a regional defense a 


Sreement for the entire Western 
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Hemisphere. The security zone covered by the Rio Treaty runs 
from pole to pole around the American continents and Greenland. 

The scope of the Rio Treaty was further elaborated in the 
‘Organic Pact or Charter of the Organization of American States 
adopted at Bogota Conference in 1948. It dealt 
with matters relating from peace and security to 
the promotion of economic and cultural development. It for the 
first time laid the foundation of a successful regional arrangement 
the area through considerable “clarification, simplification and 
centralization” and by specifying the system’s powers and scope 
Of action. 

Article I of the OAS Charter specifically states that it is “a 
Tegional agency within the United Nations.” The OAS is auto- 
Matically open to all American States. In the breadth of its 
Jurisdiction as well as in structure, the OAS closely resembles 


the UN, 

The functions of the OAS are operated by five major organs or 
types of organs. They are : (i) the Inter-American Conference ; 
Gi) the Meeting of Consultation of Foreign Ministers ; (ii) the 
Council ; (iv) the Pan-American Union and (v) the Specialized 


Conferences and Organizations. 

The Conference which resembles the General Assembly of the 
United Nations is the main deliberative body and supreme organ of 
the organization and normally meets every five years. The OAS 

Suncil consisting of twenty one members, one from each State, 
Corresponds to the’ Security Council of the UN and acts as the 
It has extensive political co-ordinating 
al Supervisory functions. But all urgent problems of internal and 
external security is considered by the Meeting of Consultation of 

Oreign Ministers. In case of intra-hemispheric disputes, provisions 
ave been kept for the use of various techniques of conciliation and 
Mediation, failing which diplomatic and economic sanctions may be 
taken. As a final measure recommendation for the use of force to 
Testore order can also be made. However, no State may be com- 
Pelled to contribute armed forces without voluntary consent. 

In the event of an external aggression the States are obligated 


OAS 


Permanent executive body- 
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to consult OAS so that they may arrive at a common policy. But 
each State retains the right to do what it deems necessary in the 
circumstances to help the victim. Pan-American Union acts as: 
the Secretariat of the OAS. Besides these bodies there are also the 
Inter-American Economic and the Social Council, the Cultural 


Council and the Council of Jurists. These specialized bodies have 
been developed haphazardly over a period of time. 


A ciose survey of the functions of the OAS indicates that on 
one side it strives to resolve dispute and on the other it attempts at 
political integration, The OAS has brought combined action, short 
of force, to solve some problems of the hemisphere. But it is 
handicapped by the fact that for action it has to depend on the 
power of the United States only. The great disparity in power 
between the United States and the other members is a ch 


aracteristic 
feature of this regional association. 


The interests of the smaller Latin American States and the U- 
S.A. in supporting the OAS, however, are not identical. The 
smaller States view it as a device for countering the supremacy of 
the U.S.A. They also expect massive U.S. economic and technical 
assistance through the Organization without giving any opportunity 
to the United States to intervene in their affairs. The United States 
on the other hand considers it a Vital regional alliance in the East- 


West struggle, The successful revolution in Cuba, however, has 
become a thorn in the side of the U. S. expectation, 


Despite these shortcomings the OAS exemplifies one of the 
most successful regional arrangements of the world. 
been able to provide internal securi 
able extent. 


It alone has 


ty to a vast area to consider- 


It remains to be seen how far 


it can solve the 
problem of political integration, 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
That military alliances, though with some difference, stil! 
dominate international politics is evident f 


rom the presence of 4 
number of regional arrangements which 


are primarily military 
in nature. The North Atlantic Pact is such an arrangement. 
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ter the Second World War that Western 


The realization af 
Europe alone would not be able to meet any Soviet challenge and 


the belief that if this portion of the world turned communist the 


United States would become considerably weaker, prompted the 
formation of the NATO. On April 4, 1949, the United States, 
Canada and ten West-European States—Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 


Portugal and the United Kingdom—signed 2 treaty in Washington 
that created the North Atlantic Community. The organization was 
expanded later by the inclusion of Greece and Turkey in 1952 and 


West Germany in 1955. 

Besides fear of the might of the communist world led by Soviet 
Russia, doubt about the ability of the U.N. to protect its members 
from aggression was also responsible for the formation of NATO. 
It completed the net-work of bilateral and multilateral alliances 
of the non-communist world of which it became the central 
element, The United States which is the strongest nation of the 
the pivotal Power in the system. It was hoped 
ould bring together the United States and 


Western Europe into a solid and manage- 
ted by this alliance 


Western camp 1s 
that this organization W 
her principal allies in the 
able grouping while the smaller Powers protec 


would be better able to resist communist pressure. 

The treaty is founded upon the principle of collective security. 
According to Article 5 of the treaty, “an armed attack against 
one or more of them (the signatories) in Europe oF North America 
shall be considered an attack against them all.” Though this 
general purpose does not distinguish NATO from a traditional 
alliance, it strives tO become something more than merely the 
instrument in the East-West struggle. It 


pa es Bde d economic ties amo g 
n: 


attempts at strengthenin 
its members and provides for the peaceful settlement of disputes 


through an intricate multinational organization. These objectives 
make NATO ‘move beyond the limits of a traditional alliance, 


toward a novel type of functional organization’. 
The organization of NATO is headed at the top by NATO 


Council consisting of important ministers and permanent 
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Tepresentatives from each of the member States. While the 
permanent representatives are in continuous session in Paris, the 
ministers meet occasionally. The military organization of NATO 


of the NATO countries that ad 
matters, and the Standing Group, 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the U.S.A., the U. K. and France 


the executive agent of the Military 
strategic guidance of the NATO commands, 


the Supreme Allied Commander 
North Atlantic area. 

sponsible to it are three 
‘other important organs. They are : (i) the Financial and Economic 


Board ; (ii) the Defense Production Board and (iii) the Planning 
Board for Ocean Shipping, 


s dependence on the 
U.S.A. tends to ge i 
defense efforts, 


to weaken, France, one of the major part 


ng Ners of the Organization, 
appears to be less interested in it now, 
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South East Asia Treaty Organization—Like NATO, South East 
Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) also was formed to facilitate 
Collective defense arrangement of the area. It was created in 
September 1954 when eight States—the U.S.A., Australia, 
Newzealand, the U.K., France, Pakistan, Thailand and the 
Philippines—signed a mutual defense arrangement. SEATO is 
aimed primarily against communism, but it also provides for the 
development of defense capacity, furthering of economic develop- 
ment, countering of subversive activities, etc. 

Although termed a South East Asia defense treaty, only three 
States from this area participate in it. Some most important 
Countries of the region including India remain outside it as they 
See in it an attempt of the Western imperialists to re-establish 
their stranglehold. 

By creating SEATO, the U. S. A. attempted to close a large 
gap in the ring of alliances around the communist world. But the 
Attitude of the Asian partners of the treaty clearly reveals iiey 
they have mostly joined the organization in the hope of getting 
Massive economic and arms aid from the U. S. A. 

Warsaw Pact—-As the United States was busy after the Second 

orld War in creating a system of alliances directed against the 
Soviet Union, the U: S.S.R. also sought to strengthen itself by 
Creating counter alliances: She concluded a series of mutual defense 
and economic agreements with the communist countries of Europe 
like Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Bulgaria, 

Umania and Albania. Soviet Russia was viewing uneasily the 
Strengthening of NATO by the admission of Greece and Turkey, 
Following West Germany’s admission to NATO, U. S. S. R. res- 
Ponded with the Warsaw Alliance which was signed on May 14, 
1955,— only a week after West Germany joined NATO. 
_ The Arab League : —The most important regional arrangement 
In the Middle East is the Arab League comprising the following 
Arab States : Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
the Sudan and Yemen. It was formed in 1945 with the blessing 
and active support of Great Britain. Its primary objective as set 
forth in the Charter was “to strengthen the ties between the. 


CHAPTER XII 
PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES: 


In international relations, disputes and conflicts are normal 
occurrences. These disputes or conflicts can be resolved through. 
either of the following two Ways: (i) by the use of force or 
(ii) by peaceful means. 


Of these two methods when force is used, the validity of the 


€ and defeat of the opposite 
hed much waste of men 
sult of violence, Hence 


orce. Pacific settlement, 
‘ however, does not imply that no coercion is used: 
Meaning of pacific I di 
Settlement n any disagreement among 
Strength, the stronger Power 
measures, short of using actual force, to 
to its own view point. 


States of unequal 
may use strong 


coerce the weaker Power 


Thus to restrain Cuba from nationalizing 
property and to put pressure on her, the 


U. S. A. reduced Cuba’s 
sugar quota in the American market. The action taken by the 
U. S. A. was undoubtedly a peaceful means in the general sense- 
But here the U. S. A., taking advantage of her immense financial 
power, put economic pressure on Cuba to coerce her to submssion. 

Pacific settlement of disputes may bi 


e divided into two broad 
categories—nondecisional and decisional. Sometimes the parties 
to a dispute may adopt procedures like negotiation, 
Dfferent categories mediation etc, for the settlement of their diffe- 
of pacific 


settlements rences. But the disputants are not legally obligated 


to accept the results of these actions. These may 
be called nondecisiona!l procedures. 


There are again some procedures like arbitration and adjudica- 
tion where once the parties submit their disputes, the decision 
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or award is legally binding on the contesting States. These one 
can call decisional procedures. The primary object of all techni- 
ques of pacific settlement is the liquidation of the dispute. 

Pacific settlement may be reached by either of the following two > 
Ways: (i) by direct talk between the opposing parties when the 
disputants try to reach a solution by direct negotiations without 


allowing any third party to interfere in the matter ; (ii) by the 
pposing parties agree that a 


ng a solution. The third party 
tion. Much depends, however, 


‘third party’ technique when the o 
third party might assist them in findi 
generally helps in expediting the solu 
upon the power and prestige of the third party. 

From the middle of the 19th century the demand that certain 
Kinds of disputes should be submitted to decisional procedures 
has been growing. A’ question naturally arose about the types 
Legal 2 of disputes that should be submitted to legally 
cal dipo politi: obligated methods. According to some, only 

disputes of legal nature are justiciable while non- 
legal or political conflicts are nonjusticiable. But which are 
legal and which are political disputes ? It is argued by many 
that the matters that can be covered by existing international law 
are legal while the rest are disputes of political nature. 

A second opinion is that the disputes that affect the vital inte- 
Tests of a State—its territory, sovereignty, national honour etc.— 
are political in nature and are not justiciable. According to this 
Opinion thus only lesser and unimportant disputes can be submitted 
to a body whose decision will be binding. 

A third view upheld by many modern writers states that any 
difference of opinion regarding the interpretation of international 
law ig legal ; but when one of more of the disputing parties seek 
to change the international law, then that dispute is political. 

None of these three interpretations of legal and political dis- 


Putes, however, are without blemishes. 
peaceful methods to settle differences 


among States have been in constant use. To reach 
a compromise solution treaties were signed in 
The record of successful arbitration 


i 


Since very ancient times, 
History 


t d 
he past as in modern times. 
IL R.—9 
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ofa boundary dispute between the Egyptian kings is found in a 
carved stone. The Greeks employed various techniques to solve 
peacefully the disputes among the city-States. In the medieval 
period the Popes of Rome often used their good offices in 
conflicts among the Christian States. In recent times Jay’s Treaty 
of 1794 started the extensive use of arbitration. 

Though we find a number of instances in the 19th century 
when different States solved their differences by peaceful means, 
it were the two Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907 that greatly 
augmented the machinery for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes. International organizations like the League of 
Nations and the UN have been established in the present century 
with the primary aim of eliminating altogether the use of violence 
for the settlement of disputes. These Organizations have brightened 
the prospect of peaceful settlements by broadening the basis of 
conciliatory techniques and by facilitating direct 


negotiations 
among the parties in dispute, 


With their advent, an institutional 
procedure has been provided to settle peacefully all disputes. 
The League aud the UN again could act as a collective third- 
party in a number of troublesome controversies, 


The Chief Methods of Pacific Settlement 
_ Nondecisional Methods—The nondecisional methods have three 
major forms. They are (i) negotiation, (ii) good offices and 
mediation and (iii) enquiry and conciliation, 
Unless there is a specific agreement the 
that parties toa dispute will have to try any of the methods of 
pacific settlement to settle their differences, The 
United Nations Charter (Chapter VI, Article 33), 
while discussing the various methods of pacific settlement 
of disputes, places negotiation at the top of the list. Whenever 
any controversy arises between States, it is the usual practice that 
they try to settle it through normal channels of diplomacy, that 
is, by negotiations without using force. Even if no agreement can 
be reached about the controversy by negotiation, it may lead to 
agreement regarding the use of other methods of pacific settlement. 


re is no compulsion 


Negotiation 
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Negotiation is an extremely flexible means and is an essential 
element in all the types of nondecisional pacific settlement. In 
te few instances where this-method fails, crisis situation may 
arise involving real threats to peace and security. 

All the techniques of pacific settlement excepting negotiation. 
require the involvement of a third party. In a dispute ifa third 
Good offices party offers its service in bringing about a 

settlement, it is said that the third party is tender- 
If the offer is accepted, the third party may 
The difference between ‘good offices’ and 
the third party simply 
y recommend 


ing its ‘good offices.’ 
be asked to mediate. 


S i e. . . . 
Mediation’ is that while in the former, 


acts as a go-between, in the latter the third State ma 


its own suggestion. 


The techniques of ‘good offices’ require the least involvement on 


the part of the third party and it has the smallest scope of action. 
One or more States or individuals acting in an official capacity 
tender the service of ‘good offices’. It is generally undertaken at 
aie request of one or both the parties or at the initiative of the 
third party itself. Its functions, however, vary according to the 


Particular circumstances of the conflict. When owing to a rupture 
her reasons the disputants are no 


act as a channel of communication, 
ringing such parties into direct 
utants in any way which they 
tive part in the negotiation. 

t of ‘good offices’ may be 
panese War of 1905, at 
President Theodor 


ae in direct contact, it may 
iG may provide facilities for b 
Bee aion or it may help the disp 
quire without taking, however, an ac 
Some instances of the employmen 
he here, During the Russo-Ja 
Suggestion of the Japanese government, 


e recent example is the part played 


ac 
tually got under way. A mor 
mittee in settling many disputes 


eae UN Good Offices Com 
Ween the Dutch and the Indonesians. 
Unlike ‘good offices,’ the technique of mediation confers the 


Bre Hier, . i 
as initiative upon the third party. In this procedure the 
iator assumes a more active role and attempts to bring about 
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a compromise by proposing solutions or otherwise. The pro- 
cedures of mediation and the functions of mediators have been 
laid down in clear terms by the Hague Conventions. The act of 
mediation may be performed by one or more patties, 

Mediation which is used frequently to settle disputes is usually 
an ad hoc procedure. But ever since the days of Hague Conven- 
tions, attempts have been made to regularize mediation by means 
of bilateral or multilateral treaties, The United Nations has 
placed greater emphasis upon the procedure of mediation. It 
appointed mediators to mediate in many disputes, A notable 
example was the appointment of Frank Graham to settle the India- 
Pakistan dispute over Jammu-Kashmir. It is hoped that the UN 
will play the role of the principal mediating agency in world politics- 

Mediation comes to an end either by the successful termination 
of a dispute or “when once it is declared either by one of the 


contending parties or by the mediator himself that the means of 
reconciliation proposed by him are not accepted’, 


As methods of pacific settlement, 
closely related to, but often more effect 


y mediation. Enquiry co; 
Enquiry quy 


enquiry and conciliation are 
ive than, good offices and 
nsists in the service rendered 


could not be subjected to such scrutiny, 


The League also endorsed the idea in 1922 after which many 
such Commissions of Enquiry were established and many of 


them led to the signing of conciliation treaties. The UN also is 
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trying to stress the benefits of appointing and utilizing commissions 
of conciliation. 

During the Dogger Bank incident of 1904, when the Russian 
Baltic fleet by mistake fired upon some British fishing vessels, a 
Commission of Enquiry was set up whose investigation cleared up 
the situation and eased the tension. Lytton Commission created 
to investigate Japan’s invasion of Manchuria was another important 
instance of the utilization of this technique. The report of this 
Commission which branded Japan as aggressor, however, did not 
deter Japan from continuing her aggression. To show her dis- 
pleasure of the report of the Commission, Japan promptly with- 
drew from the League. 


Whereas Enquiry consists in the app 
to ascertain facts about the dispute, conci 
effort to settle a dispute by referring it to a 


commission or toa conciliator who after finding 
Out the facts suggests a settlement of the dispute. Oppenheim 
defines it as “the process of settling a dispute by referring it to 
a commission of persons whose task it is to elucidate the facts and 
to make a report containing proposals for a settlement but not 
having the binding character of an award or judgement’’. It is thus 
Teally a combination of the techniques of enquiry and mediation 
Plus formal recommendations. 

st serious doubt about the efficacy of concilia- 
de by the conciliator have no bind- 
and they sometimes ignored the 
the recommendation has no bind- 
they do it voluntarily and 


ointment of a commission 
liation represents an 


‘Conciliation 


Many scholars ca 
tion as the final suggestions ma 
ing effect upon the parties 
Tecommendations. But because 
ing effect when both the patties accept it, 
they generally obey it. 

Besides, the technique of conciliation often is used with 
Advantage in settling those disputes which, though not legal 
in nature, are not also exclusively political so that they may be 
Settled by diplomatic of by power-political means, In dealing 
With such conflicts that fall into this in-between zones, conciliatory 


Methods are most effective. 
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Once the parties to a dispute accept the principles of concilia- 
tion, the atmosphere previously charged with tension is changed 
and becomes judicious and less agitated. Then the 

Soning ap parties concerned, instead of indulging in more 
Provocative acts, begin to consider the possible 


formulas of settlement. An attitude of coolness, detachment and 
relative objectivity gradually emer 


logical effect. Moreover, 
involves considerable time, 
which is described by some 


ges that have immense psycho- 
as the application of formal procedures 
the delay also has a calming influence 
as the ‘cooling off? effect, 

Both the League of Nations 
technique of conciliation, 


nson an ad hoc basis to help in 
Settling disputes between States, 


These nondecisional methods of pacific settlement are frequently 


used for the settlement of disputes. If the viewpoints of the 
Opposing parties are not too far apart, they often succeed in 


bringing about a compromise. The final result, however, generally 
Teflects the relative Power of the disputants, 


Decisional methods of Pacific Settlement 

The nondecisional techniques 
great weakness that the agreement 
Hence this method can succeed 


of pacific settlement have this 
ri 


require consent 


ods of arbitration and 
adjudication have come into practice. 
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Arbitration i ee 
rbitration is a method of settling dispute among nations through 


a legally binding decision that is delivered after consideration 
by an umpire or a commission or a tribunal other 
Prices than the International Court of Justice. Before 
they Bar a BSE to arbitration the conflicting parties agree that 
the ee d abide by the decisions of the arbitrators. Here in lies 
a between Cononian og and arbitration. Unlike con- 
iain > arbitration is a judicial process and its awards ante legally 

g. So, while conciliation recommends, arbitration awards 


decision, 
ae method of arbitratio 
thie a used extensively in E 
ae ague Convention that put 1t 
Boi rmanent Court of Arbitratio 
fon ied as neither Permanent nor & Court. 
efining arbitration stated it as the s 
between states ‘by judges of their own choice and on 
Tespect for law’. The arbitral court is guided by TU 


Tt r 
Procedural and substantive. 
According to the definition of the Hague Convention, the parties 


toa dispute would be arbitrated by judges of their own choice and 
the parties concerned could decide about the 


manner of the selection of the judges. The usual 
is to include at least one national of each 
al tribunal, and at least one member 
s chosen from 4 neutral State hy the 
Generally the nationally appointed 
1 considerations and in the final 
e casting vote of the umpire. 


Arbitration 


n was not unknown in classical times 
in Europe in the Middle Ages. It was 
on a firmer basis by establishing 
n which, however, was criticised 
The Hague Conven- 
ettlement of disputes 
the basis of 
les both 


Arbitra] tribunal 


ie however, 
oe State in the arbitri 
Ero mould act as umpire i 
judge members of the tribunal. 

s are swayed by nationa 


anala: 
Nalysis the question is settled by th 
A dispute may be made subject to arbitration by any of the 


following three ways. (2) When a dispute cannot be resolved 
through diplomacy or conciliation, either party 
may suggest tO submit the issue to an arbitral 
then tribunal. If the second party accepts the proposal, 
ae an arbitral tribunal may be erected to which the case 1s 

mitted. (2) A case may also be submitted to arbitration if a 


Th 
leads Ways that 
o arbitration 
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previoùs treaty exists between the disputants to the effect that in 
case disagreement arises regarding the interpretation of the clauses 
of the treaty, the question will be submitted for arbitration. 
(3) There might again exist a ‘general treaty’ among two or more 
Powers with the provision that if any dispute starts between them, 
the method of arbitration will be used: Before the First World 


War, many such bilateral or multilateral treaties had existed that 


led to the pacific settlement of international 


disputes through 
arbitration. 


According to the Article 63 of the Hague Convention arbitration 


y should include pleading and oral discussions. A 
thane and team of counsel under the direction of an ‘agent’ 
Presents the view point of the party orally. The 
esembles the court proceedings in civil courts. 
After the conclusion of the hearing the tribunal makes its 
award which the parties are bound to accept in good faith. If 
agreement between the parties so provides, 
tevision of the finding upon the basis of a 
they could present later. 
had rejected the award of 


Owing to two reasons the method of arbitration has lost its 
popularity and effectiveness. The Opening of the Permanent Court 


of International Justice in 1922 has decreased the importance of 
the arbitral courts, 


Moreover, the leading Powers are not very 


mselves iin advance that they would submit 
any vital questions for arbitration, 


Since the Second World War the 


technique of arbitration has 
not been used. But this does not mea 
into oblivion. It had been used t 


© great advantage in the past 
and may be very useful in the future as well, 
Though arbitration strives to 


of the application of legal rules, 
ment in some respects, 


hearing mostly r 


the parties may request 
new fact or facts that 
In Very rare instances so far the parties 
an arbitral tribunal, 


Provide a settlement by means 


it falls short of pure judicial settle- 
In the first place, the parties who submit 
their dispute to arbitral tribunal select the 


judges who are, there- 
fore, 


not permanent as in the cases of the Judges of the ordinary 
law courts and cannot be expected to be Completely neutral. In the 


= 
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second place, an arbitral court in deciding over a dispute can 
only examine those limited points to which both the parties have 
agreed, It is therefore not competent like a true court to examine 
any point relevant to the dispute. Thirdly, the arbitral jurisdiction 
is purely voluntary unlike the compulsory jurisdiction of a rule 
of law in a society. 

To overcome these limitations of arbitral courts proposals for 
the creation of a true internation! court had often been raised. 
Tn the modern period such a court as can adjudicate in many 
disputes has come into existence. 

Adjudication or judicial settlement refers to settlement of a 
dispute by an international court whose awards are legally binding 
on the basis of previous agreement of the parties 
to a dispute. The main difference lies in the 


character of the adjudicating body. Judicial settlement is less 
casual than arbitration. 


The Central American 


Adjudication 


Court of Justice, founded in 1901 with 


the membership of five Central American republics, was the first 
attempt in establishing an international court. It lasted for ten 
years and heard ten Cases- But the Permanent Court of Inter- 
National Justice that came into existence in 1922, with its head- 
quarters at Hague, under the auspices of the League of Nations 
Was the first true international court. After the Second World Wat 
it was replaced by its successor, the International Court of Justice, 
that became one of the principal organs of the United Nations. 

With some small but important differences the two Courts 
Possessed in nearly every way, like the number of judges, the 
method of their selection, their terms of office, court procedure 
etc., identical composition and tradition. Both the Court: 
consisted of fifteen Judges wh 


o were elected for a term of nine 
years and were eligible for re-election. , No two judges shoulc 
belong to the same nationality. Its judgements were based oi 
if the parties gave their consent, might bi 


ather than law: 
fall within the jurisdiction of a 


international law. OT, 
based on equity and justice T 
Only national States 
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international court. Its membership does not impose compulsory 


ee jurisdiction. However, bilateral or multilateral 
icion treaties between the States to the effect that any 
dispute arising under their terms be settled by the Court might give 
it a measure of compulsory jurisdiction. 
conventions in force, the so called “Optional Clause”, contained 
in Article 36 of the Statute of both the Courts, also provided for 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Courts over certain questions 
arising between two States who of their Own accord had accepted 
the clause. The “Optional Clause? provided fi 


or the compulsory 
Jurisdiction of the court in “all legal disputes concerning ; (a) the 
interpretation of a treaty ; 


(b) any question of international law ; 
(c) the existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute 


a breach of an international obligation, and (d) the nature and 
extent of the reparation to be made for the breach of an inter- 
national obligation,” Though a good number of States accepted 
the ‘Optional Clause’, Many did it for a limited time and some 
With great reservations. 

These international courts could give both judgements and 
advisory opinions, Because of the prestige enjoyed by them, their 
pronouncements, whether advisory or final, contributed materially 


Besides the treaties and 


tribunals, it assures “a larger 
procedural consistency” that usually 
favourable climate for the Progress of the law from precedent to 
precedent.” While the Method of 

into disuse, a larger number of dispute: 
International Court of Justice for sett] 


Measure of jurisdiction and 
Creates “ 


S are now placed before the 
ement. 


The United Nations and Peaceful Settlement. 


Both the League and its successor, the United Nations, 
tried to strengthen the machinery of peaceful settlement. 
It is interesting to note here that while both the League and 
the United Nations took collective security measures only 
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once each—in the Italio-Ethiopian dispute of 1935-36 by the 
League and during the Korean conflict by the UN—they have 
taken resort to peaceful settlement in many instances of interstate 
Controversies, 

The Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, also known as the Geneva Protocol of 1924, that never 
come into effect, and the Geneva Act of 1928 adopted by the 
League Assembly in 1928, were significant attempts made by the 
League for developing a system of peaceful settlement. 

A major objective of the UN as laid down in Article I is “to 
bring about by peaceful means and in conformity with the 
Principles of justice and international law, adjustment of settle- 
Ment of international disputes, OF situations which might lead to 
a breach of the peace.” So, whenever a serious dispute occurs 
that might lead to a breach of peace and the help of the UN is 
sought, the whole machinery of the United Nations works to 
Tesolve the dispute. ' 

Chapter VI of the UN Charter is concerned with pacific 
this respect the Security Council 
has been given greater importance as it has the ‘primary’ 
responsibility in settling the disputes. The provisions of 
Chapter VI lay down that it is the duty of the disputing 
States to seek a solution of their international disputes by 
Peaceful means. Any member of the UN or any non-member 
that accepts the Charter obligations of pacific settlement may 
bring a serious dispute OF situation before either the Security 
Council or the General Assembly. Article 37 provides that if 
disputes are not settled amicably, the parties are obligated to 
Tefer them to the Security Council. The Security Council may 
investigate to determine whether 4 situation is so serious as to 
Warrant its investigation and if a situation appears to be serious 
enough to justify its intervention, in which case it may attempt to 
bring about a satisfactory settlement (Articles 34 to 38). Thus the 
United Nations is attempting t° play a greater role in the peaceful 
Settlement of disputes that its predecessor by making the provisions 


o 
f the Charter more elaborate. 


Settlement in general, and in 
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The problem of peaceful change 


An international society was never static before and it cannot 
ever be. Some States will always support the maintenance of 
the existing status quo while others will seek to change it. And 
since change. is inevitable, the alternative is whether it can be 


effected peacefully or will require the use of force, Our world 
has reached such a stage that 


isputes are so Strengthened that it can 
tackle all the problems effectively. 


= 


CHAPTER XIII 


UNILATERALISM AND WORLD 
GOVERNMENT. 


group, we have 


power and collective 
isolationism and : Tet “S Now consider unila- 
neutrality teralism. “The term unilateralism is coined. by 


Fredrick H. Hartmann. By ithe meant a “lone 
wolf’? approach where a Power does not depend on any other 
Power for security or other purposes, State following unila- 
teralism does not make any alliance With other Powers and 


Unilateralism, 
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consequently neither has any obligation to defend others nor it can 
depend on other States for assistance. Though Hartmann has said 
that ‘unilateralism’ is related to ‘isolationism’ and ‘neutrality’, it 
should mean something different. For while a Power following iso- 
lationist or neutralist policy keeps itself aloof from the happenings 
in which other Powers are involved, a State following unilateral 
pattern need not keep itself free from all such involvements. Thus 
while an isolationist or neutral Power pursues the principle of 
Unilateralism, a unilateralist Power may intervene in the affairs of 
Other countries, A unilateral approach should mean that the State 
following it pursues an independent policy without being fettered 
by any alliances or like commitments, However, similarity can be 
established among unilateralism, isolationism and neutrality as 
all the three preclude alliances. 

Unilateralism is incompatible with balance of power and collec- 


tive security which involve collective approach. A world Power 
i i S. A. which has its own aims and 
Unilateralism, like: the U 


pilance of power objectives in the different parts of the world may, 
coe aie however, pursues a balance of power policy in one 


part of the globe and unilateral policy in another 
part. Though there is every possibility that owing to the involve- 
Ment in an alliance system the actual freedom to pursue a unila- 
teralist policy elsewhere will be so limited as to make it almost 


impossible. = 

But a Power following unilatera 
form of collective security system, for collective security system 
implies that if peace is endangered in any part of the world, a 
State pledged to support it will have to come to the aid of the 
victim of the attack. Thus unilateralism and collective security 
cannot co-exit even on a limited scale. 

In ancient times owing to various factors different countries 
Temained almost isolated from each other. Within a geographical 
S area, however, petty States or principalities fought 

aera with each other for surpremacy. When any of 
é them became strong, it dominated the rest and 
beyond the natural 


lism can never join in a pure 


Sometimes even aspired to extend its authority 
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frontiers of that country. Thus in ancient times when the activities 
of a State were limited to a narrow part of the world unilateralism 
with respect to that area was not very feasible. 

In early modern times national States had been established. 
But owing to the lack of improved means of communications, the 
intercourse between them was not easy. The States with difficult 
natural barriers were almost inaccessible militarily. Such nations, 
if they liked or if they were weak, could easily maintain their 
isolation and keep themselves away from alliances and alignments. 
The Chinese Empire of her own accord remained aloof from the 
test of the world. Weak Persia also did not bother about what 
was happening in the areas beyond her border. 


was possible asa practice and was actua 
States. 


So unilateralism 
lly followed by many 


As late as nineteenth century when the impact of the Industrial 
Revolution was already shortening the world, Britain by virtue of 
her geographic position and her superior navy could follow a 
policy of ‘splendid isolation’, which wa: 
teralism. Japan that remained al 
the rest of the world for centuries, 
by the U. S. Commodore Perry. 
follow unilateralist policy until the c 
Alliance. 


s a typical example of unila- 
most completely isolated from 
Was forced to open her doors 
Even then she continued to 
Onclusion of Anglo-Japanese 


The United States also with two oceans Separating her from the 
old world and without a formidable neighbour near her could 
follow the principles of unilateralism so Successfully that she could 
exist between 1815 to 1917 without consummating a single alliance. 
Thus owing to geographical position and historical-technological 
conditions, many nations could follow the unilateralist approach 
in the last century, 

The policy of unilateralism can be followed more successfully 
during the period when no general war Occurs, 
comparative peace even the lesser Powers could easily pursue a 
unilateralist policy. But when tension and crisis grip the world, 
even the major Powers feel insecure and try to increase their safety 
by contracting alliances with other Powers, 


In a period of 
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After the Congress of Vienna, for about a century, a period 
of relative peace prevailed which enabled Britain, the U. S. A. 
and some other Powers to follow a unilateralist policy. But by 
the end of the century the emergence of Germany as a major 
Power, that contended for world supremacy, charged the atmos- 
phere with tension. The naval challenge thrown by Germany 
made Britain anxious for the safety of her far-flung empire. Soon 
Europe was turned into an armed camp and was divided into two 
mutually hostile groups. For preserving status quo the Powers of 
Europe adopted the balance of power alignments, and unilatera- 
lism was discarded even by Britain. The U.S.A. could, however, 
Still maintain the unilateralist policy for some time more as she 
Temained outside the main current of tension. 

Unilateralism as a pattern of power was declining even 
Decl; before the First World War. During the twentieth 
ieee century two World Wars and the consequent 

tension and the rapid technological advancements 


accelerated the trend. For no State could consider itself secure 
enough to remain in isolation. ? 
Three factors have contributed to the decline of unilateralism 
in modern times. One is the technological progress that has 
T rendered ineffective the protective quality of 
epee! i riers cannot make a 
Doae eon natural barriers. Natural barr Sa nae : 
country inaccessible. No region of the 


Now beyond the reach of airplane oF guided missiles. Britain an 

apan were able to maintain their isolation previously as they 
Were protected by sea and strong navy. But i they do not 
enjoy the protection of sea as airplanes and guided missiles could 
easily carry war into their hearts. Thus no country in the present 
day worid can follow unilateralism because of the proteruon of 
Natural barriers. The technological revolution has in other ways 


also made difficult the observance of unilateralism. “y 

Secondly, with the greater mechanization of war, the military 
Power of a country now depends more on its industrial capacity. 
An industrially developed nation can never become entirely self- 
Sufficient as it has to depend for raw materials and also for 
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some finished products on other countries, This dependence on 
other countries is increased during a war when goods are con- 


summated at a staggering rate. In order to secure 

Mutual 5 + ; * edina 
dependence strategic materials a powerful nation involved ws 
war would not hesitate to violate the neutrality 

of other nations. And if a neutral nation supplies strategic 
materials to one of the belligerents, then the other would consider 


it as an unneutral act. When the war becomes world wide involv- 
ing many belligerents 


mechanization is helping inthe decline of 
unilateralism, 


Thirdly, the emergence of the 
security and its application, 


Concept of collec- p Pi 
tive security ralism in the 


formerly alliances 
the present alliances are 
and cover many fields 

Hence these systems of 
e form of regional arrangements like 
the NATO, the Rio Pact System, the Arab League etc. led to the 
decline of unilateralism, 


sometimes made for a perio 
including military matters 


Thus the influence of Outstanding technological progress that 
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has Conquered the natural barriers and mechanized the techniques 
pf modern warfare, the rapid growth of international organisations 
like the United Nations and the increasing’ duration as well as 
inclusiveness of modern alliances are responsible for the decline of 
Unilateralism in the modern world. Bt 
_ It may be argued that a host of States, mostly newly 
independent Afro-Asian States that are non-aligned, are pursing 
unilateralism, But their membership of the United Nations 
Which imposes on them certain obligations, their attempt to 
form a ‘third force? and their characteristic behaviour of mostly 
Acting ina group speak eloquently that they are not following 
Unilateralism but are merely trying to defend themselves from any 
volvement in the East-West struggle. 
Modern international relations are guided by the multistate 
structure of the world. As long as sovereign 
nation states in the present form exist, conflict 
seems to be inevitable. The nation states had 


“Ccepted this fact so far as the destructive effect of the war was 


Not Staggering. i i 

The harnessing of the terrible destructive power of atom has 
made conflicts between nation states extremely dangerous. 
Umanity at present is haunted by the spectre of an ae 
Warfare which if started might destory the whole civilzation 
Within a few hours, So more than at any other time in the history 
Of the world men everywhere now art thinking sea ah 
OW Peace could be established on & permanent basis, for the 


Survival of the human race depends to a great ral onin 
actor, Peace can be maintained if men Ar reta 
Teasonable and are guided by infinite goodwill - to eee ae 
€ nation states do not indulge in armed conflict to ae 
own interests, But that chance is so remote a ai ea 
Mpossibility, The alternative is doing away wit ed 
Ration state system and the formation of a eae = awe 
"hat would eliminate the possibility of war between ditte 
“nd would enforce peace everywhere. 
To those who view history 4S marc 
L R.—10 


The n 
eed for 
World Government 


hing steadily, from smaller 
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to larger units, form chaos to order, and from imperfection to 
perfection, the ultimate creation of a world State is a simple 
enough proposition, Others who are disturbed by the possibility 
of the annihilation of civilization through war think that the 
Operation of one common denominator, fear, would ultimately 
convince everybody that the division of the world into territorial 
states and ideological blocs are not only outdated but potentially 
suicidal. So though not everybody, but more and more philoso- 
phers and political thinkers, besides innumerable common men, are 


now speculating about the feasibility of the creation of a common 
government for the whole world. 
Mr. Emery Reves, 


an eloquent supporter for world govern- 
ment, 


considers that the longing for security is the 
Major cause of imperialism and war. But in a 


era of hydrogen bomb war can afford security 
neither to the vanquished nor to the victor. The only alternativ® 
the world government, 


which can give security to all can bé 
attained either by Conquest or through law, 


Two schools 
of thought 


Thus there are two 


comes much more powerful 
mankind had enjoyed the 
to univeasal peace. The 


> than the other States, 
pre braemooy closest approximation 


ficaut illustrations in this 

respect. 
At present there are two su 
supporters of the hegmony school 
for supremacy, one Power may e 
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the world and then the world will be blessed by a period of 
universal peace and order. 

This idea of world government through hegemony is very 
popular with those strong Powers which think that they are 
eminently qualified for the task. They generally give an idealistic 
colouring to their ambitions and say that it is their destiny to civilize 
the world or to save the world from pernicious ideology etc. 

If we analyse history we find that political structures that have 
come close to bringing world states had been created when a power- 
ful State conquereda major part of the then known 
political world. But here it should be recognized 


that literal conquest of world has never occurred. Alexander 
the Great, the Romans, Kublai Khan and later Napoleon, Hitler 
etc. had attempted the task and some of them had obtained 
Considerable success. But excepting the Roman Empire the other 
Empires so established had hardly survived the lifetime of their 


founders, i 
The conquest of the whole world by a single State or to 
short of it is so formidable 


acquire at least a hegemonic position t 
a task that it is almost unattainable. The Power 


SEa attempting it would have to crush the opposition 

of all its rivals and opponents. A State endeavour- 
ing to do this is certain to meet 4 coalition of all the other 
Nations of the world arrayed against it. Besides, whenever a 
State becomes too powerful, the powers invariably try to contain 
it by collective means or by applying the technique of balance of 


Power, l i 
In the present world for a period Russia and America faced 
“ach other grimly as potential rivals for world supremacy. But with 
Powers have patched up some 


the emergence of China these two 
Of their differences to check her. Now China is also a challenger 
for world domination. Besides, with the expansion of the 
membership of the atomic club it is now inconceivable that any 
single Power would conquer the rest of the world and dominate 
lt. For that would start such @ devastating war engulfing the 
Whole planet that the entire civilization would be faced with the 


World conquest 
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threat of extinction. So, even if the conquest of the world by one 
Power was possible in the past, in the late twentieth century when 
science has given terrible destructive power to man, this method is 
completely out of the question. 
Critics of the ‘peace through hegemony’ school also point oui 
that even if a world hegemony by conquest could be attained, it 
would be impossible to maintain effective control upon diverse 


races who are proud of their Tespective cultures and other 
national qualities, 


An alternative to form a world 
establish a world State by general cons 
history, 


government by force is tO 
ent. This theory has a long 


but after the Second World War it has 
Aena govem gained much popular support. 


the theory claim that technologic: 

increased the mutual dependence of different co 
would create an atmosphere con, 
state. They have failed to notice, 
has not increased mutual trust 
world government by consent a 
about how the transformation sho 
The evolutionists believe thai 


The supporters of 
al revolution has 
mmunities, and that 
genial to the formation of a world 
however, that mutual dependence 
and respect, The supporters of 
re not unanimous in their opinion 
uld take place, 


t gradual transference of national 


international agency that would function as a real 
SLL eine world government With effective authority. The 
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Present loyalty from the national states to the proposed world 
State. This would necessitate sufficient emotional adjustment, 

The supporters of world government visualize that it would 
have a democratic basis with real executive and legislative autho= 
rity. It should be empowered to make law that 
would be legally binding on states and individuals. 
guided by it and all wars would 


Federal authority 


All inter-state relations would be 
be strictly prohibited. 

Those who argue for a worl 
approach as to how much power s 
authority. There are many who look upon the w 
as a necessary evil and advocate the transfere: 
Power that would be adequate for keeping peace. This means 
Maintenance of an army strong enough to ensure peace and the 
Necessary financial powers to sustain it. 

This’ approach accepts cultural diversity of man as an esta- 
blished fact and pleads for preserving maximum autonomy of the 
states in local affairs, According to their opinions the function of 
the world government is primarily a limited one of preventing 
the state system from destroying itself by wat. i 

The other approach which is just the opposite of the previous 
One is cosmopolitan in outlook. The supporters of cosmopolitanism 
and the maximum power for the world government believe in the 
ssential. unity of humanity. They seek to destroy all the boun- 
daries— economic, cultural and po that separato men from 
men, races and nations from races and nations. They, urge 
vigorously for strong action which would rapidly transform diverse 
and often conflicting societies into 4 single world community under 
4 single government. They point out that the technological revolu- 
tion by shortening the world has destroyed the validity of the 
Nation states which engage men in wasteful and dangerous rivalry. 
With the abolition of inter-state barriers and with free flow of 
ideas, trade and commerce, men would be happier and more 
Secure, 
an ih cannot but admit that a 

at if it can be established, 


d federation are divided in their 


hould be delegated to the federal 
orld government 


nce of minimum 


litical - 


world government is a noble plan 
it would solve many sore problems 
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that are now creating great troubles and hardships. It only 
Guan could free mankind from the fear of atomic 

holocaust. But then a question arises in our 
mind— is there any possibility of the creation of a world State in 
hear future ? Is it a feasible and practicable propostion ? Let us 
examine the points. 

Scientific studies as well as rational thinking make it clear that 
in spite of superficial differences men are basically alike, and the 
cultural differences and nationalist animosities are acquired rather 
than instinctive. So the idea of world government cannot be 
dismissed summarily as a utopian dream. The’ astounding develop- 


of communications have 
romoting better knowledge 
The understanding of the 
favourable condition for the 
Already this sign is’ evident 


exists now, is unable to r 
industrial civilization, 

-These are indeed hopeful signs. But it cannot be denied that 
the obstacles standing in the way of the creation of a world govern- 
ment are many and also insurmountable, 

Reinhold Niebuhr, a critic of the idea of a world State, states 
that “the fallacy of world government can be stated in two ‘simple 
propositions. The first is that Sovernments are not created by fiat 
(though sometimes they can be imposed by tyranny), The second 
is that governments have only limited efficacy in integrating 4 
community.” 


In connection with his first point Niebuhr says, “The notion that 
world govenment is a fairly simple possibility is the final and most 
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absurd form of the ‘Socil Contract’ conception of government which 
has confused modern political thought since Hobbes”. He consi- 
ders it a ‘pure fiction’ and thinks it improbable that the present 
states of the world, divided by ideological conflicts, would volun- 
tarily agree to submit their sovereignty to any supranational 
authority. 

Niebuhr also argues that a feeling of community must precede 
the creation of any wortd State. A chief argument for the crea- 
tion of world State is the “fear of mutual annihilation” that has 
been aggravated “by the new dimension which atomic energies have 
given to mankind’s instruments of death”. Though often a fear of 
Common enemy acted as a factor of unification, mutual fear for 
each other cannot act as a cement of cohesion and we cannot show 
even one example from history when peoples have formed a 


common community because they feared each other. 
The impracticability of uniting the whole world by conquest 


has already been discussed. The second alternati tesa alae of 
World government by consent—is possible only if the members 
trust one another and wish to unite. But if we analyse te present 
international situation, We find that the world is mainly cuviged 
into two ideological camps that view each other with Susp and 
mistrust. It is highly improbable that they will give up their 


Suspicion of each other and unite. i , 
The expectations of the idealists that the United Nations would 


Serve asa nucleus and could be gradually transformed into a a 
World government have sO far been completely belied. n v 
instead become an instrument of nation-states who use it to further 
their i i interests. l 

It ENE nation-states and nationalist eae 
but the same sentiments are SO strongly implanted in the minds 0 
common men that it will be difficult to eliminate them, And unless 
that could be done a world government cannot be formed. Besides, 
even the ardent supporters of world government are hardly pre- 
Pared to yield a fraction of the benefits they are enjoying from 
National protection of industries and other economic measures to 
Promote national prosperity. It is beyond any question that 
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these mentalities are not congenial to the formation of a 
world State.. 

Another great hurdle is, if materialized what should be the form 
of world government ? The capitalist world would certainly plead 
for a bourgeoisie democratic form of government, while the socialist 
countries would argue for people’s democracy. Again the white 
Taces are afraid that in a world government with equal voting 


right they will lose their superiority over the coloured nations 
which they enjoy now. 


> an equidistribution of wealth is 
necessary. And though the rich are getting richer and the poor 


d and the rate of develop- 


— 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


ternational organization in modern 


Though there was no in 
d undoubtedly some relation 


Aspe in the ancient world, there existe 
ships among peoples which eventually called for international 
conferences and international regulations. It is true, however, 
that whenever a State became too powerful in the ancient Or 
Medieval world, it turned imperialist and sought hegemony 
‘Over the world. This spirit is hardly compatible with the flourish- 
ing of international organization. But even in ancient world 
trade and commerce were carried on between different nations 
which were regulated by the treaties. In these and other relations 
that existed among the states lay the seed of the international 


‘Organization. 


Internatianal organizations at 
the problems of interdependence of different States on the one 
hand and their independent attitude on the other 


qernativtal through international co-operation. If the entire 

world is organized as one super-state Or if the 
Various nation-states are completely self-contained and separate 
from each other, there will not be any need of international 
Organization. For the development of international organization 
Not only the presence of several States is essential but these 
States must treat each other on equal terms. 

In the ancient civilized worlds of India, China, Greece etc., 
We find ample evidence of the formation of Leagues mostly for 
defensive purposes. Leagues of the Gana Rajyas in India or the 
Delphic Council in Greece ate some such associations. Sometimes 
States had united for the promotion of trade. The Hanseatic League 
is an example of the latter type. In.these Leagues or associations: 
We find the rudimentary root of the future world organization. 


e the agencies created to solve 
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The Treaty of Westphalia of 1648 in which practically all the 
States of Europe participated was an epoch-making event and 
opened a new era in international relations. Though 

Treaty of no international organization was. established by 
r TE “the Peace of Westphalia, the gathering of hundreds 
of diplomats representing Practically every political interest in 
Europe and the signature of two great multilateral treaties that 
legalized the new order of European international relations were 
steps of great importance. The Treaty of Utrecht signed in 1713 
was also another forward step in the same direction. The treaties 
òf Westphalia and Utrecht, however, furthered the growth of 


nation-states and nationalism that were antagonistic to the foster- 
ing of internationalism. 


But in spite of the rapid devy: 
the blossoming of international 
teenth century, During the Na 
of Europe combined to ove 


elopment of nation states, we saw 
ideas in many Ways in the nine- 
poleonic wars, the other big Powers 
tthrow Napoleon. The coalitions 
Concert of Europe formed with this Purpose developed the art of 
International co-operation. At the end of the 

€mpt to maintain the 
co-operation, The 
f Concert of Europe that found 
d the Quadruple and Quintuple 
tational conferences had been 


expression in ‘The Holy Alliance’ an 
Alliances. Thus while the past inte 
used to restore peace, 


of the League of Nations and the UNO, 

During the nineteenth and the e 
sovereign states of the world showed 
meet in international conferences to 
interest. There were several reasons fo 
the idea of international conferences 
preceded the First World War. The inc: 
independent States, rapid developmen 


arly twentieth centuries the 
an increasing tendency to 
discuss matters of common 
£ the growing popularity of 
during the century that 
Tease in the number of 
t of science, technology, 
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Means of transit as well as communication, opening of new markets 


end the exploitation of new and vast sources of energy greatly 
Widened the field of all kinds of international relations. 

Most of the international conferences during this period were 
held in time of peace and developed a spirit of co-operation in many 
fields of human endeavour. These gatherings which can be said 
to belong more properly to the field of cosmopolitanism rather 
than to that of internationalism, however, used the diverse nations 
to take a concerted action through an exchange of ideas. 

Amongst the innumerable conferences that took place in the 
Century preceding the First World War, Paris Peace Conference in 
1856, Berlin Congress in 1878, Berlin Conference to settle amicably 
the partitioning of Africa in 1884-1885, the two Hague Conferences 
in 1898 and 1907 and the Algiears Conference of 1906 deserve 
Special mention. All of these helped in the maintenance of peace. 
During this period a number of disputes were settled peacefully 
through arbitration. This accustomed the nations to the idea of 
Maintaining peace through consultations. The development of 
Some international organizations like the Universal Postal Union, 
Rhine Commission, the European Danube Commission etc.» to solve 
Administrative problems also helped in the growth of international 


Movement, 

Thus we see that in the centu a 
the idea of setting up international institutions to maintain 
to foster the growth of peaceful relations and to settle many 
Precise and limited objectives that require co-operation of nations 
Was developing. During the four years of War when the powerful 


nations of the world were engaged in a life and death struggle that 
d on the battlefield, besides having 
innumerable others maimed and disabled, and destroyed 
Wealth beyond calculations, dislocated the monetary system, and 
inflicted sufferings of every kind, the desire for organizing an 


institution which would restore peace and prevent the return of 


ing the First World War 


ry preced 
peace, 


War grew steadily. $ : 
As early as 1915 a group of distinguished Americans including 


the former President Taft created a private organization called the 
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League to Enforce Peace with the purpose of establishing a League 
of Nations ‘wherein all legal disputes would be submitted to 
arbitration and all nonjusticiable or political questions would be 
heard by a council of concilation before any resort to force’. é A 
League of Nations- Society was also formed in London in the spring 
of 1915 with almost identical ideas. The League of Free Nations 
Association and the League of Nations Society were also started 


in the U.S.A. and were later amal 


gamated into the League of 
Nations Union. 


All these were the forerunners of the League. 
But the real originator of the League of Nations was Woodrow 
Wilson. In January 1917, while delivering an address to the Senate, 
Woodrow Wilson 2° Poke about the formation of a World League 
for Peace, which idea he developed subsequently 
for making a League of Nations. His famous Fourteen Points 
contain a provision for the establishment of an association 
of nations “for the Purpose of affordi 


political independence and territorial i 


States alike”. Out of this Provision the 


Unlike any Previous peace treaty t 
professedly based on a number of gen 


war. One of the p 
Treaty of 


Versailles Versailles Treaty was 


League was born. 

he Treaty of Versailles was 
eral principles during the 
tinciples which guided the 
the idea of the establishment 
uld supervise and enforce the 
e desired to have the League 


hat Wilson intended, In ordet 
Suggested the formation of & 
commission that would discuss it 


+ To the Surprise of all WilsoD 
agreed to their proposal and became the chairman of the commis- 
to cause delay by adjourning, 

or to ignore or suppress the commission’s report, 

This commission prepared a draft of the Covenant that was 
presented to the Peace Conference on Feb. 14, 1919 for con- 
sideration. After some changes, the Covenant, 
which was well dr 


afted, was finally adopted on 
April 28, 1919. 


Covenant 
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ich ET : i ane a Meo ae of a Preamble 
fhe PT TE : egra part of each peace treaty, and 
DE was given supervisory powers to enforce 
T bu) the peace treaties. The Preamble of the Covenant 
“ee contained the chief principles would guide the League of 
s, thus “The High Contracting Parties, 
ing OE to promote international co-operation and to achieve 
a tional peace and security by the acceptance of obligations 
h © resort to war, by the prescription of open, just and 
Onourable relations between nations, 
hoe the firm establishment of the understan 
as the actual rule of conduct among Governments, 
for And by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect 
r all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized peoples 
With one another, 
Agree to this Covenant of League of 
of Some of the 26 Articles that were fr. 
peace by taking collective action against ag 
Special mention, Article 10 which deals with pe 
Teads as follows : 
s wate members of the League unge 
Against external aggression the terri 
arica independence of all members © 
ARY such aggression or incase of any threat 
enon the Council shall advise upon the 
ligation shall be fulfilled”. 
In article 11, any war OF thre: 
3 ake of concern to the whole o! 
RON action that may be deeme 
the peace of Nations.” 
While Article 14 adopts 4 


dings of international 


Nations”. 
amed for the maintenance 
gression deserve 


ace enforcement 


dertake to respect and preserve 


torial integrity and existing 
f the League. In case of 
or danger of such 
means by which this. 


at of war was declared to be “a 
f the League and the League shall 
d wise and effectual to safe- 


plan for the establishment of a 


ep naen Court of International Justice that would be competent 
re hear and determine any dispute of an international character, 
Tticles 12, 13 and 15 deal with the settlement of all disputes 
gy arbitration. But as these clauses were rather vague in 

er to satisfy the French demand for security, Article 16 was 
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adopted which stated that any aggressor should be “deemed to 
have committed an act of war against all other members of the 
League”, and to punish the aggressor the League could order 
economic sanctions. In addition to €conomic sanctions a reference 
to the use of military power was also suggested. The pertinent 
paragraph states: “It shall be the duty of the Council:---to 
recommend to the several governments concerned what effective 
military, naval or air force the members of the League shall 
severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect the 
Covenant of the League.” But this reference was too vague and 
ut the use of military force against 
hich stipulated that the Council could 
upon unanimous approval made any 


the aggressor. Article Sw 
make recommendation only 
possibility of the collective 


e defects attempts were made, parti- 


League by adopting new 
$ ve clauses. In 1923, 
Teaty of Mutual É 
iacisiaaes ty ator Mutual Assistance” 


al defence, In case of 
ity to determine the 


in-chief for the army thus 
Opposition who did not 
it could not materialize. 


as the Conservative govern- 
in shortly afterwards scuttled 
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th 5 i i 
e all-embracing collective security system of the Geneva 


Protocol. 
coe 10, 1920 officially the League of Nations came 
istence. It had two main purposes : (i) to -achieve 
international peace and security by preventing 
(ii) to war through the pacific settlement of disputes and 
ae promote co-operation— material and intellectual gbetween 
ations of the world so that men’s lives might become easier, 


happier and nobler. 
its business 


The League of Nations was a League of States and 
ents. The League 


Was transacted by representatives of governm 
had three major organs: (i) the Assembly, 

(ii) the Council and (iii) the Secretariat. Two 
Other major agencies—the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and the International Labour Organization—technically 
formed part of the machinery of the League. 

The Assembly was the representative and deliberative organ 
Of tne League, In it each member State might send as many 
as three representatives 5 but regardless of the 
number of representatives, a State had only one 
pled that of a legislature in that it 
followed the usual principles of parliamentary procedure and 
OPerated through committees. The admission of new members 
£0 the League required the sanction of the Assembly. It elected 
annually the non-permanent members of the Council, and together 
With the Council it elected the Judges of the World Court. 
It also gave its approval by a majority vote to the Council’s 
Nominations for the post of Secretary General. Asa constituent 

t by a majority vote. As a 


ae it could amend the Covenan 
‘liberative body the ‘Assembly considered general, political, 
of international interest. 


©COnomical and technical questions 
eee Council which in practice met every three months was 
8ned to be a small body o” w 
world wide interests we 
while the remaining s¢ 


The 
Settlement of disputes was the Mos 


Purpose 


Structure 


Assembly 


Vo : 3 
te. Its organisation resem 


hich the great Powers with 
re allotted permanent seats, 
ats were filled by election. 
t important function of 
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the Council. It was responsible for (a) preparing a plan for the 
reduction of armaments and (b) supervising the exercise of the 
mandates entrusted to different powers. Any question affecting 
world peace or tending to disrupt the harmony of international 
relations fell within its purview. Since this body was smaller 
than the Assembly and hence could be more quickly gathered, it 
was called upon to handle most of the emergency situations. 

The Secretariat consisting of about 100 expert officials of various 
grades was the administrative organ of the League. It was headed 
by a Seretary General appointed by the Council 
with the approval of the Assembly. It was the 
duty of the Secretariat to collect all information necessary for 
consideration of the questions that came before the League and for 
the registration and publication of all treaties concluded among the 


League members or the registration of treaties voluntarily submitted 
by the non-members. 


Secretariat 


The League had four basic functions, These were; (i) “the 
reduction of national armaments to the lowest point consist 
ei national safety” (Article 4); (i) “preserve” 
functions against external aggression the territorial integrity 

and existing political independence of all members 
of the League” (Article 10) ; with Article 11, it paved the way for 
collective security; (iii) the settlement of international disputes 
by pacific means, and (iv) providing a means for peaceful change- 


ent with 


Brief History of The League 


The history of the League that survived 
may be divided into periods as follows : 
period ; 1924-30, period of greatest 
1930-39, period of uncertainty and de 
of suspension, demise and rebirth. 

The League of Nations that came into existence 
received a great blow when the United States, 

refused to be its member, 
The formative at the time of its birth, 
period a 

the French and the Britis 


from 1920 to 1946 
1920—24, formative 
authority and prestige ; 
cline ; and 1939-46, period 


in 1920 
the leading sponsor, 
It weakened the League 
It also tended to divide 
h attitude towards it. 
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ae ute hatte x S.A. to ratify the Peace Treaty robbed 
con 4 is nglo-American assistance 1n case of attack by 
JER fer, e then began to look upon the League as an “incom- 
me per-State that would igive her security by “enforcing 
Se cae wees Britain regarded is as “a co-operative association of 
a that might be used to radiate her pieces, During this 
a > the League developed a system of international administra- 
0-operation. A number of permanent advisory commissions 
» were created for this purpose. 
930 which we call the second 
the period of the League’s 


prestige and authority. Asa result of the signing 


-of the Locarno Treaties, Germany became a 
n of Germany strengthened 


association of the 


an 6 A sio i 
d some “technical organizations 
a The years between 1924 and 1 

riod in the League’s growth were 


Second period 


eee of the League. The inclusio 
Vict League which from its position as an 
orious Powers designed primarily to ‘enforce’ the terms of 
E Peace Settlements, became a more representative body. Many 
Ta of disputes were referred to it from different quarters of the 
rld and the League was. able to settle some of them by peaceful 
oe Resolution of (i) ‘Turko-Iraquian dispute, (ii) Greco- 
th arian conflict, (iii) Polish-Lithunian controversy etc. 
tough methods of conciliation constitued a substantial success 


Or the League. ; 
The great economic depression that started in 1929, the death 
the rise of Nazi Party 


0 i 
Stresseman, the ‘incident’ in Manchuria, 1 
invasion of Ethiopia by Italy etc. 


in Germany, 
Mis started a chain of reactions that weakened the 
moe considerably. Japan, Germany, Italy and a number of 
ee Powers withdrew from the League during this period. 
Y the close of 1938, the number of League members was reduced 


49 from its highest strength of 62. ‘ 
Z embers lost their independence 


p, Between 1939-46, more League mem i : : 
the acts of aggressors. The Soviet Union was expelled’ in 


Demi 1939 for attacking Finland. By the summer’s end 

tebie Se and ` ith A 

itth of 1940, only one great Power, wit 31 insecure 
member States, Was jeft- in the League. The 


Pen 
*tiod of decline 


I R11 
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Assembly did not meet for several years and at last in April 1946, 
by passing a resolution the League terminated its legal existence 
and transferred its assets to the newly created United nations. 


Causes of the failure of the League 


The failure of the League can be attributed to many causes 
The League in order to be successful needed universal membership: 
But it was born in an inauspicious moment and the reluctance 
of the victorious powers to admit Germany and Russia as its 

| members crippled the organizatlon at the tim 

ten Of its birth. The refusal of the American Senate 

to ratify the peace treaty prevented the U. S. Av 

one of its sponsors, to be a member of the League which further 

weakened it. Naturally at the time of its birth it was regarded 

by many to be an Anglo-French affair. The admission of Germany 

and Russia later to the League changed its character for some 

time ; but the withdrawal of Japan, Germany and Italy, and the 
expulsion of Russia again reduced it to an Anglo-French club. 

The League suffered from some constitutional defects. t 
permitted member States to resort to war under certain circum- 
a we me er 

main a n 
solution of international conflicts, Besides, th® 
unanimity clause for the peaceful settlement of disputes virtually 
made it unworkable, 

An organization like the League to attain real success requires 

international outlook. But intolerant and exclusive nationalis™ 


Want of was the order of the day and no nation was ready 
international to subordinate’ its national interest and policy t°. 
outlook 


international adjustment which alone could ensus? 
the success of the League. There was not enough good will that 
was necessary for successful international co-operation to make 
the League an effective organization, 
experiment failed. 


The League of Nations that had its origin in the Peace Treaty 


No wonder a generous 
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of Versailles was established by the victorious Powers. From the- 
Suspicion about beginning it was used as an instrument by the 

e League victorious Powers to maintain the peace settle- 
Naturally the vanquished and the 

suspicious about it. “The victorious 
ted and now they set up a League 
d their spoils” was the burden of 
ons was not at all 
] institution like the 


Re onir ments. 
ane powers were 
X Be have taken what they wan 
ayes peaca that is, to guar oe 
a complaint. This sort of suspici 
ne ial- to the success of an internationa. 

gue, 

aere suspicion of the defea 
ed as Britain and France 
over the greater p 


ted nations was not completely 
tried to establish their hegemony 
Anlo-Fren art of the world through the ` 
tegemony ea League. So long as these two powers could 
h wills on other nations, the League 
ad obtained some amount of success, but with the emergence of 
Sther powers who could effectively challenge their supremacy, 


t 
he League gradually receded into the background. 
The machinery of the League was based on the Anglo-French 


i ‘ 
deas of democratic process: ere many States that 
were partially or wholly alien to such practices 


Teco} of a majority vote, and hence the League did not 
to “lve their whole-hearted support. Besides, it was not possible 
Tesolve many complicated international problems by the 
cisions of a majority. Thes® facto tood in the way 


of rs also sS 

‘Ë smooth functioning of the League- ai 

The League like Metternich’s early Congress obtained initial 
d was able to exercise 


Sue k 
cess in solving some minor problems an : 
f minor disputes ; but 


impose their 


But there W 


Majority vote 


Weekness p authority 1 4 number © £ 
© great ponte whenever the major interests of reat Powers 
were involved, the League like its 19th century 
hing. The failure On the part 


oep was unable OOSA 
` Under League to check the aggressive career O! 
mined its prestige and ultimately Jed to its 
DS League was founded primarily with the p 
8 peace and security of the world. But ow! 


f the powerful States 
downfall. 
purpose of main- 


taj 
ng to the lack of’ 
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administrative and military power to ‘enforce’ its will upo” 


recalcitrant states, the League failed to perform its 
at pets primary duty whenever any great power took 

recourse to aggression. This naturally discredited 
the League and hastened its dissolution. 

The rise of dictatorship in Italy, Japan and Germany which 
were bent on achieving their ends by any means weakened the 
chance of success of the League. A militant Japan threw tO 

J the winds all principles of law and morality and 
“eau started to acquire territories by naked aggres- 
sions. When the League took her to task for 
. these activities, she gave up her membership of the League 
Italy also did not hesitate to come out of the League when it 
decided to take some action against her invasion of Ethiopia 
Germany was not prepared to honour her commitments under 
the Treaty of Versailles with regard to her armaments and 
consequently she also followed the examples of Japan and with- 
drew from the League. Defection of these three great power 
affected the prestige of the League, 

All these factors were responsible for the failure of the League 
But in spite of its failure, one should not overlook the excellent 
work of the League and its agencies in many fields, It encouraged 
international co-operation in the economic field. It also did ® 
lot of humanitarian work in various directions, e.g, suppressio? 
of traffic in women and dangerous drugs, care of refugees, protectio® 
of children etc. The I. L. O, and the Permanent Court ° 
International Justice, two of its major organs, Rene highly success“ 
ful and both survived the League in fact, not in name, It als? 
showed that the difficulties of creating the problems of an inte!” 
national Secretariat could be Successfully evercome. Thoug 
the League failed, it paved the way. for the establishment of tHe 


U. N. and the latter organization has been greatly benefited by the 
experiences of the League. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Background and Genesis 
pees it is said, are fought to end war ; yet it is a tragic ex- 
that A of human history that wars continue in spite of the fact 
Hia ter each war the futility of fighting becomes apparent to 
a Ose who are involved or affected. The World War I made 
ite eviation in this respect ; indeed it was more deyas ae than 
te f iaee It killed millions of people (32 million; according 
a SESAN estimate), it crippled and inflicted permanent 
ond to many more millions. In shortsit wasted and impoverished 
tia Even in the midst of fighting, the people all over the 
ae g realised that this war could settle nothing and assumed that 

me kind of world organisation should be established to secure 
Peace for mankind and to prevent recurrences of such tragedies. 
me eately, the statesmen of the world were quite prompt in 
“Iprocating this yearning for peace in every war-wealy soul. ; 
he result was the birth of the United Nationsyat the city y Oh 38% 


fe ncisço on June 26, 1945. The world organisation gave itself , 
oO « % ? J A 3 z 
‘save the succeeding generations rge of wari and 


from the scou 
© ensure a continued era of peace: y i 
Yet the birth of the United Nations was not something spon- 
aneous or fortuitous. ÀS Nicholas says» «jn a real sense the origins © 
f the U, N, lie far back in history, in every attempt from the 
‘chaean League to the League of Nations to construct an orga- 
vote which would harmonize and control the discrepant 
Perations of states and nations: The immediate stimulus, however, 
Or its establishment is t° be found in the events of the World 
ar IT.” Incidentally, it May pe stated that it is possible to trace ` 


t . t 
he roots of the international organisation as far back as the ancient 
Orid. But in one sense: th of Vienna (1st) may be 


nner of the modern type of 
e the creation of the League 
of periodic and; 


n 


Mte 

T. i . 

opn êtiona] organisation: 
ations (1919), internationa 
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ad hoc nature,—nations met in a Conference called especially for 
the occasion. The Conference was immediately disbanded as soon 
the business was over. 

To speak of the U. N.,a series of meetings, conferences and 
declarations had prepared the way for final agreement on the 
terms of the charter. The important steps that heralded the birth 
of the United Nations are discussed below. 

The London Declaration was signed on June 12, 1941 by the 

representatives of Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
Londona New Zealand, South Africa and others. It was 

announced that nations fighting against Hitler 
along with other free peoples would strive to establish a world 
in which, relieved of the menace of aggression, all might enjoy 
economic and social security. 

The declaration signed by President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill on August 14,1941 is known as the Atlantic Chartet- 
Na The declaration in somewhat vague terms spoke 

of the establishment of a peace which would 
afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety within theit 
Own boundaries. But many well-known authorities like the 
British Scholar G. Godwin do not agree that the Atlantic Charter 
laid the foundation of the United Nations Charter. According t? 
Mr. Godwin “during the Preliminary negotiations President 
Roosevelt was reluctant to commit himself on the subject of an 
international organisation.” p 

On January 1, 1942 twenty six States met at Washington and 

aE. Dacertion, The nin oye Oie Nation 
| : phrase ‘United Nations’ wa 

j a coinage of President Roosevelt. Each signatory 
pledged itself to employ its fuil Tesources against th 

An important milestone in U, N, history was the Moscow 
Declaration of 30th October, 1943, The representatives of four 

nations,—the U.S.S.R., the U, S, A. Great Britain 
Oaren and China ‘acknowledged the need to establish at- 


the earliest practicable date a general international 
organisation for the maintenance of 


e enemy. 


international peace anf 
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n equality of all peace-loving States, 
come its members. 

n followed by the rhetorically j 
dent Roosevelt, Premier 


Teheran Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill on December 
Onference 1, 1943. The- provisions of the Teheran 
Lose th Conference are particularly important, for they 
me, e mutual accord of the U.S. S. R. the U.S.A., and Britain 
e cause of safe-guarding peace in the post-war period and 


thei a 
heir supreme responsibility with the whole United Nations to 
dwill of the over- 


security based on the sovereig 
all of which, large or small, could be 
me aa Declaration was soo 

eheran Declaration of Presi 


b . 
yee about a peace that will command the goo 
Penne mass of the peoples of the world and panish the scourge 
terror of war for many generations. 
e world 


n of setting UP thi 


The next practical step in the directio. 
e Dumbarton Oaks 


Dumbarton Oak organisation Was made by = 
nference S Conference at Washington 10 August-October, 
r 1944. During the negotiations, full agreement was 
ĉached by the three Jeading powers 02 a wide range of questions. 
ues were advanced to found an international organisation 
the g the name of the «United Nations’, and a draft charter for 
t Mis organisation was worked out. This draft became 

asis of the future United Nations Charter. 

The United Nations project WaS tackled at the Yalta Great 


P ; 
Ower Conference (represented bY Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill) 
of February 1945. It was there that & decision 


was taken to convene 4 United Nations Conference 


ee Francisco on April 25, 1945 in order to complete the orga- 
hee charter. A decision was reached on the voting pro: 
ure in the Security Council which had remained unresolved since 
k 3 Dumbarton Oaks negotiations. he U.S. President submitted 
oe project which was adopted at the Conference. A decison 
ee arrived at as to the first members of the U.N. Ht was 

ed that all governments which had declared war on the Axis 


March 1, 1945 should be eligible to join and the need was felt 
T extending membership to Ukraine, Byelorussia and India. 
; United Nations Conference, the 


Finally on April 25, 1945 the 


Y, 
alta Conference 
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largest world convention in history, was Opened in the Opera 


; House in San Francisco with Mr, Stettinius, the 
The San Francisco 


U. S. Secretary of State in the chair. For two 
Conference 
months, 


than 1500 experts, counsellors and other 
in working out the final text of the U. N, C 
1200 amendments, additions and changes: were submitted at the 
Conference, all reflecting the attitude of each State towards the 
key problems of international co-operation, The conference 


ns and twelve Committees, most 
he Committees, A co-ordination 


participants took part 
harter; As many as 


roblems ; and above a 


ments were however 
and Perkins say, 
large and smal] 


the relative powers of the Gener, 
Council. The 


e were over, As Palmer and 


f “accepted many imperfections: 
and in the end Created the United 


i Nations’, Finally on June 26: 


sco Veterans’ Home 


} the Charter came into force 
following its ratification by the Five Great Powers and the majority 


Int à 
_ terest, Finally the United Nations gives itself 
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Objects and Ideals 


sarap eee Ne ioe succeeding genera- 
Objectives, i A gi : À ar stan or certain ideals and 
in the eau ie reaffirms its faith in fundamental human rights and 
aa Hi rights of men and yomen and of nations large and 
obligation e U; N. seeks to establish conditions under which 
lw can 9 Satins fie treaties and other sources of Jaternasional 
and to e maintained. It is meant to promote social progress 
on GEOR ee tolerance so that nations may live in peace wath 
ideals a Sr as good neighbours, While adhereing to its basic 
that th AAT international peace and security, it emphasises 
7 © armed forces shall not be used save im the common ~ 
for the pro- 


Moti 
ion of economic and social advancement of all people. 
represent the noblest ideas 


These aims of the United Nations. 
d reflect a logical 


of 

se a progressive and democratic society an 
u j 
Wence, which pervades the Charter. 


Purposes and Principles 
bodied in Article I 


of The purposes of the United Nations are em 
44 the Charter, The U.N. is meant» to serve four important 
: TPoses : (1) to maintain international peace and security 

Tough effective collective measures, peaceful settlement of dis- 


Putes in conformity with the principle of justice and international | 
ns among nations based on 


aw : i 
Teg ` (2) to develop friendly relatio. dad 
Pect for -the principle of equal rights and self-determination 
eration in solving 


o 
in People ; (3) to achieve international co-0p 
conomic, social, cultural and 


ter t 
ith Rational problems of an © ae 
ANitarian character; and (4) to act as a centre for harmonising 

Enana: 
actions of nations in the attainment of these common ends. 
. Tt is evident that the emphasis of the first and third is on the 
a ention of war, while the second and the fourth reaffirm faith in 
? s 

a Man rights and social progress. The purposes further prescribe 
ba. ciple of peaceful co-existence and national integrity as the 


Si > . . 
“Ingredient of U. N’s policy-projection- 
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The Charter also stipulates certain principles to be followed 
s A 3 of the 
S ae by the United Nations in the observance 
principles purposes of organisation. 

Firstly, the United Nations is based on the sovereign equality 
of all members. This seems to bea deceptive assertion in view 
of the fact that the recognition of the great power supremacy was 
a fact of the inter-war and post-war period, and this feeling 
found expression in various provisions of the Charter, 

Secondly, all members are required to fulfil in good faith the 
obligations assumed by them so as to ensure to all of them the 
tights and benefits resulting from the U. N. membership, 

Thirdly, the Charter requires all me 
national disputes by peaceful means, 


Fourthly, the territorial integrity and political independence 

< Of a state must not be violated by others, Members are obliged 
Not to use force against any other nation or nations, 

Fifthly, it is implied that the Members shall give all assistance 


to the U.N. and shall refrain from giving assistance to any state 
against which the United Nations is taking preventive or enforce 
ment action, 


Sixthly, it is gi 


mbers to settle their inter- 


tennance of international peace a 
Lastly, it is prescribed that nothin 


d acts of aggression as specified 
This particular clause has often 


upon by some competent organ 
question featured Tepeatedly in iss 
and Hungary. 


of the United Nations. The 
ues like Korea, South Afric? 
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Rete Membership 
och te eget 
The Moscow Decl ti ; Sete to be a great hurdle. 
ea th ara ion 0} ‘our Nations (October 30, 1943) 
Wie at membership of the world organisation should be 
tie) aii o all peace-loving states, large and small. It was agreed 
1945 sh nations which had declared war on the Axis by March, 
NN ya be eligible to join the world organisation. Diffe- 
SR owever prevailed over the interpretation of the term 
ae Sixteen constituent Republics of the U. S. S. R., and India 
shi had not till then attained herindependence claimed member- 
Gare A settlement was at last arrived at the San Francisco 
the terence; but divergent interpre e still made about 

implications of the term ‘peace-loving.’ ‘ 
S to the Charter itself, it was envisaged in Arti 

es which had participated at the San Francisc 
Y signed the Charter should automatic 

the United Nations. The membership i 

ained in the 


ee states which accept the obligations cont: 
ater and are rable and. willing t0 carry out these obligations 


a 4). The admission of any state to membership is effected by 
i ecision of the General Assembly upon the recommendation ou 
© Security Council. Articles 5 and 6 of the Charter also contain 
a aition for suspension and expulsion of members from the 
Orld organisation. 
ag The Charter, it is apparent» envisages tWO 
Wh, Original members consisting of 51 signator ; 
a enlisted themselves 45 members subsequently: The qualifica- 
ns Prescribed for membership are five in number : (1) it must 
© a state, (2) must be peace-loving, (3) must accept the obliga- 
and (5) willing 


10; 
to ns contained in the Charter (4) must be able, 
carry out the obligation of the Charter. 
considerable lapses in the Charter 


ee stated above, there af ane : s 
Ut the provision of membership. It is impossible to consider 
e o 
Sta, peace-loving qualifica! of a member from an objective 
Ndard because no nations the midst of war, has professed 


tations Wer 


rticle 3 that all 
o' Conference 
members 


categories of members 
y states, and others 


tion 
even in 
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any other sentiment. Moreover, the Charter does not provide for 
any competent authority to examine dispassionately the. actions of 
the Security Council and the General Assembly in this respect. 
It is stated that under Rule 60 of the Rules of procedure of the 
Security Council, the Council “shall decide whether in its judgment, 
the applicant is a peace-loving state and is able-and willing to carry 
out the obligations contained in the Charter and accordingly to 
recommend the applicant state for membership.” The Security 
Council and the General Assembly have absolute discretion in 
answering the question as to whether an a 


pplicant possesses the 
necessary qualifications. 


As Kelsen observes, “the Charter does 
not establish any authority competent to ascertain whether the 
positive or negative decision of the General Assembly or of the 
Security Council or the vote of an 
bodies, 
fulfils 
The ad 


the Security Council, which, 
approval of all five permane 
the veto, 


in such matters, must. act- with the 


nt members, This gives a full play to 
and in fact about half of the Vetoes cast by the U. S, S.R. 


have been used to blackball candidates for membership. ‘The dis- 
satisfaction occasioned by this has been fri 
the General Assembly, 


evolved. At one stage, 


member cannot be effe 


when the Security Council has ma 

admission of a state to the United Nations, 
The General Assembly 

‘The emergence of the General A 


ssembly as the principal peace 
thaking organ is, according to Mr. 


M. Eichelberger, the well-know! 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
American authori . k A 
iroi Onity, on the U. N. is unquestionably the most 
United ean i development which has taken place in the 
Beet oe ane Prof. Morgenthau also holds the view that the 
n ninh contemporary world policies has largely contributed 
eS the General Assembly to its eminence as the most 
Moigenttin ranch of international Government of the U.N. 
titative in u substantiates his va point by referring to the quan- 
Dolitical se of the activities of the General Assembly. The 
in! 1946 Issues considered by the General Assembly rose from two 
Gertie es fifteen in 1959, while that of the Seounty Council 
that the ates eight to six during these years. It is cote apparent 
eneral Assembly has come to acquire @ unique status in 


the 
frame-work of the United Nations. 
f the General Assembly is 


Organisation: The organisation © 
ists of all the members of the 
by five delegates, 


hi 

oe ea simple enough. 

five Nations. Each me 

Bt coe delegates 4 consultants, 

aan ical personnels etc. The regular sessi he Assembly 

sessio every year on the September. Special 

of ns are held ity Council or 

an majority of the memb | N. when situation 
ands. fi 
At the commencement of eac 


own X 
President to hold ofice for 
ion has been es 
iye of a Great power. 


wers of the President 
ne limited, but an able man can d reat deal by his personal 
int uence to smooth the work of 4 and to maintain Us 
ots of the organisation against the sectional pressures of its 
AE There is als0 provision for Vice-Presidents and 
Ne nee Chairmen. of Vice-Presidents has now 
meres to seventeen. en Chairmen of the 
Sembly’s seven Standing Committees 
A General Committee consisting of the President, Vice-Presi- 
t of Steering Committee for 


dg 
nt: 
S and Chairmen acts 3 sor 


the As 


Vissident and 
“Presidents 


sev! 
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cach session. The General Committee determines the agenda, 
General originally drafted by the Secretary General, 
Committee and generally assists the President in the 
conduct of his duties, 


Another Committee, known as Credential Committec exerts 

considerable influence in the General Assembly. 

Credential It has only adviso, important 
Connie y advisory power, because imp 


questions about credentials are always ultimately 
decided upon by’ the General Assembly itself, 


The General Assembly works 


through certain specialist 
Committees which are six in number. 


First (Political and Security) 
yates Committee, Second (Economic and Financial) Com- 
mittee, Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) 

Committee, Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee, Fifth (Administrative 
and Budgetary) Committee, Sixth (Legal) Committee, 
In fact these Committee: 


“Little Assembly” was 


It assists the General Assembly in its 


abinet of the Secretary 
der-Secretary for General 
is now. held by C. vV. 


is also the Un 


Assembly affairs. This important post 


Narasimhan of India, 


Function 

re, auctions of the General Assembly are Very broad in scop® 
and varied in nature, They may be conveniently classified undef 
five headings—deliberative, supervisory, financial, elective and 
constituent. But the Assembly itself has seldom drawn a very 
clear line of distinction between its various functions. 

As to its deliberative function it has been stipulated in Article 
10 that the General Assembly may discuss “any naiesione Ornani 


matters within the scope of the Present Charter’, Tt may also discuss 
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questions relating to maintenance of international peace and 


Dees: a provai before it by any member of the 
. N. or the Securi i 

which is not a member of be U. ee a a oly ea 
with regard to any such questions to the State concerned or i ae 
Security Council or to both. The Genéral Assembly may c nf the 
attention of the Secunty Council to situations which are tik te 
endanger international peace and security. It can sie 
measures for the peaceful adjustment of any dispute sere 
likely to impair the general welfare or friendly selationsteee 
nations, The deliberative function of the General Assembly 
further extended by Art 11 which lays down that the Assembly 
may consider the general principle governing disarmaments and 


Tegulation of armaments and may make recommendations with 
been said that thousands of 


regard to such principles. It has 
Speeches have been made in the United Nations bodies >the brilliant 
General Assembly, Nicholas speaks 


Ones are, however, made in the 
Of the Assembly as “talking shop, with all the potentialities and 


disabilities that it implies’. It is however a fact that the General 
Assembly does not indulge in unnecessary talks or debates. Dis- 
Cussions are often followed by a decision which in most cases have 
far-reaching effects. The Assembly debates on the whole have 
been more constructive. Repeatedly the Assembly has served as 
the conscience of the Security Council not only in formulating 
Some general principles but also in taking an important part in the 
establishment of the actual machinery for negotiations and 


vestigation. 


The ‘supervisory f 


its power of control and regulation of ; 
Of the U. N. As the central body, it receives and considers reports 


from other organs like the Security. Council, the Economic and 
Supervisor Social Council, the Trusteeship Council etc. The 
2 Economic and Social Council works under the 
e Assembly. Agreements initiated by the 
pecialised organisations in the economic, 
thin the U.N. periphery are subject 


General Assembly refers to 


unction of the 
other organs and agencies 


aoc authority of th 
era Council to bring 5 
cial and cultural fields wi 
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, oł 
to approval by the Assembly. The General Assembly’s cota 7 
i sti hi 
over the Secretariat however takes a more familiar “and, on i s 
whole, satisfactory form”, The Assembly receives full and regu 3 
. a j= 

reports of the Secretariat’s work and organisation. The superv 


i ive 
sary function of the Assembly thus seems to be comprehensi 
enough, 


Art 17 (1) provides that th 


e General Assembly shall consider 
and approve the budget of the 


ae, ; - t 
Organisation. Itis also pee 
RR on the General Assembly to aprove any financia 
Financial 


and budgetary arrangements 
agencies, The General Assemb] 


agency that combines the r 
Committees. The Assem 


The elective function of t 
in many Tespects, 


certain elections single-handed 
he election of the non-permanent 
ncil, twenty-seven seats in the 
and members of the Trusteeship 


These relate to t 
he Security Coy 


ratification, Also the G 
Security. Council in calling 
review the Charter, 


2 optet 

D SATI Tain functions which are bett? 
known as “quasi-legislative’? functions, Art 13 of the Charte! 
proyides that the General 


Assembly Shall ack 
make recommendations for the Purpose of (a) 
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oa z development of international law and its codification, 
no ae in the realization of human rights and fundamental 
Teligion a all without. distinction as to race, sex, language or 
ta eee : e Assembly in its quasi-legislative capacity was able 
M convention on genocide which sought to make group- 
i i gime and another convention on the elimination of all 
i acial discrimination (adopted in 1965). 
ni A some limitations were sought to be imposed on the 
of the General Assembly. Art 12 of the Charter 
provides that while the Security Council is exer- 
function s cising in respect of any dispute or situation the 
s assigned to it, the General Assembly shall not make 


Teco = a $ 2 D 
mendations with regard to that dispute Or situation unless 
The General Assembly however 


E one Council so requests. o 
with ESE ae 12 liberally and has made recommendations 
of the Ae to issues that were at th 

ecurity Council, e.g. Korea an 


Limitations 


e same time on the agenda 


d Palestine issues. 


Voting Procedure 


er emphasises that each member of 


Article 18 of the Chart 
e one vote. Decisions of the 


the { 
: General Assembly shall hav 
neral Assembly on important questions like recommendations 


Wi a j 
th respect to maintenance of international peace and security, 
mbers of the Security Council 


the : 

ete election of non-permanent me 

j: - shall be made by a two-thirds majority of the members present 
d Voting, Decision On other questions require only a majority 


0 
f the members present and voting. 
Appraisal 
et for the first time on January 10, 
Central Hall, Westminister. Few 
that the Assembly was destined to 
impact and that it could 


sphere of activity reserved 


The General Assembly ™ 


946 ; 
in the auditorium of the 
Dynami could visualise 
pe Genea OF make such @ deep 


Assen peral We 
Roy traverse the limited 

for it by the initiators of the Charter and assert 

national peace and security. The 


itself acc: 
assiduously to maintain inter 
R.—12 
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‘General Assembly which was referred to as the “town meeting of 
the world’? by the late Senator Arthur Vandenberg has rendered 4 
good account. of itself as an organ of “political settlement and of 
peace-saving’”’. The General Assembly has’ not only provided & 
forum, but it has shown that it is capacle of taking decisions which 
have often been rewarded with spectacular success, As Starke 
says, “It is remarkable that in practice the General Assemby has 
been able to take a leading role in questions of international peace 
and security’. It took the initiative in takingconcrete actions regard- 
ing Palestine, Greece, Spain and Korea. 


In consonance with the- 
spirit of San Francisco Conference, 


the Charter had erected a seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacle to any usurpation of the power of the 


Security Council by the General Assembly which was meant to be 
a recommending authority. 


Security Council would foul ey 
al peace and security by- its 
involved. The devolution of p 
thus automatic and natural. 


But soon it was apparent that thë 
ery question relating to internation- 
Negative attitudes to the problems 
Owes to the General Assembly was 
Finally, the “Uniting for peace 
resolution” (discussed in Chapter X) carried the General Assembly 
into a domain which the Charter had definitely reserved for th? 
Council,—that is “action with respect to threats to the peace? 
breaches of peace and acts of aggression”. A shift in the balanc? 
of power in the U.N. in favour of the emergent nations a150 


„contributed to substantial increase in influence of the General 
Assembly. A note of extr 
indifference to unnece: legal -formalities 
eral Assembly. More" 
: fe tol ie ; the people of the worl? 
by extending its activities in Promoting international co-operatio® 
in the political, economic, social, cultural and educational fields. 
The pre-eminence of the General Assembly is thus evident jn 
all sectors of the U. N. activities. 


The Security Council 


As a principal political organ the Secu 
distinct role in the framework of the Uni 


rity C F. 
ted “Nations... PrO 
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M 
cee ae ik U.N. as the government by super-powers, 
sie ae epee ae iene POYRE E is ESE manifest in 
Bigs oe position of the Security Council, particularly in 
E permanent members to annul any enforcement actions. 
aaar a by means of a veto. The Security Council, according 
tse, autho, Diy the eaten oe 
Geet ce . parleys that p È e creation of the 
Siac ations ‘centred mostly on the complex problems of the 
A ay Council. The core of the Security Council plan is the 
fe mption of the ‘great power unity’. The political reality of 
Me fos war world also accounted for this colossus weightage given 
ae e Security Council in the United Nations system. In granting 
e Great Powers permanent seats and the veto 10 the Security 
parpi, the San Francisco Conference simply recognised the power 
Cts of the contemporary world, The Security Council’s powers 
Were considered equivalent in substance to a supreme war-making 
Organisation, But the hard facts of international politics soon 
Proved the virtual impotency of the U. N. The hopes pinned on 
the Security Council were largely frustrated, for it failed to live up 
to the expectation of its exponents: Subsequent events of the world 
‘validated the basic assumptio eat Power unanimity and 
4 break-up of the five-power ole of the 

Scurity Council. 


n of the Gr 
-system undermined the r 


osition and procedure 
onsists of eleven members of the United 
d six non-permanent. The U. K., the 
nce and the Republic of China are the 
ecurity Council. The non-permanent 
Members are elected for a term of two years. In the election of 
ers of the Security Council due regard is paid 
s of the U. N. to the maintenance of 
uitable geographical distribution. 
on without vote when they 
dispute under discussion of 
are specially affected. 


Comp: 


The Security Council € 
eee ae permanent an 
ne . A., the U. S. S. R Fra 

manent members of the $ 


a 

oe manent memb: 
Deace contribution of member 
Non. and security and also io) eq 
are peek are allowed participat! 
When sidered to be parties ‘° the 
2 they themselves feel that their interests 
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The Security Council is so organised as to be able to function 
continuously. It’ holds periodic meetings at which each of its 
members is represented by a member of government or by some 
other specially-designated Tepresentative. The Security Council 
may establish such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary fof 
the performance of its function. It frames its own rules of 
procedure. The Presidency of the Security Council is held in tur? 
by members of the Security Council in the English alphabetical 


order of their names. Each President holds office for one calendar 
month. 


Function and powers 


The Security Council acting either exclusively or in consulta- 
tion with the General Assembly is empowered to perform all legally 
important functions of the -United Nations. The primaty 
Tesponsibility for the maintenance of international peace 42 


security devolves on the Security Council in terms of Article 24(1) 
of the Charter. The decision of the Secur 


is, therefore, obligator 


ific 
! powers regarding pač 

settlement of dispute, spect to the threats to th? 
p oaee piace of Peace or acts of aggression and Internation? 
Trusteeship Council, 3 


As to the pacific settlement 
Chapter VI that i 


actions with Te 


° 


Specific settlement - z 
Seas international p 
I pacific settlement, the secur 
mbers concerned to “seek a soluti? 

ae Conciliation, arbitration, judici 
onal arrangements or other peaceful mea” 
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of their elles 
to saa SHS tha ni (1). i i parties to the dispute fail 
A ; y Council by virtue of Article 37 may 
Tie Sect ae procedures or methods of adjustment. 
tiation a Garen may also investigate any dispute or any 
ao an might lead uo international friction in order to 
Braces iit ether the continuance of the dispute is likely to 
Plas parti maintenance of international peace and security. So 
nae Ea settlement is concerned, the Security Council made 
REAR ificant strides in calling upon the Netherlands and 
a to cease hostilities in 1947, in appointing a mediator and 
aut He a Commission of Conca in respect of Palestine, 
Batic s efforts to reach an amicable settlement of Indo-Pakistan 
S, 
ine the responsibility of the 
ce of any threat to peace, 


a f 
Bgression. The Security Council ther 


tio f 
n or decides what measures shall be taken to 
e and security. Two types of 


x 
Security Council to determine the 


breach of the peace, acts of 
eafter makes recommenda- 
maintain or restore 


Compulsive - international peac 
Settlement. enforcement action may be taken against the 
s to comply with the recom- 


me state that fail: 
Ndation of the Security Council. The Security Council may 


call upon the members of the U.N. to apply such measures 


as <<, 5 “ A 
complete or partial interruption of economic relations and of 
radio, and other means of 


ca Sea air, postal, telegraphic, i e 3 
munication and of the severance of diplomatic relations.” 
(rtd), If these measures at? considered to be inadequate, the 
me Council may take actions by aif, sea and land forces. Such 
by oe may include demonstration, blockade and other operations 
Co air, sea and land forces of the members of the U.N. The Security 

uncil may also obtain the assistance of the armed forces that the 
eet states are obliged to provide for the purpose of main- 
ae international peace and security- Article 45 of the Charter 
urg prescribes that in order to enable the United NAO to take 
TOA military measures, M? hall hold immediately-availablo 
ery air-force contingents international enforce- 
t action. It is incumbent O2 the Security Council to obtain 
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assistance of the Military Staff Commission in respect of plans for 
the application of armed forces, 
The authority given to the Security Council for pacific 
settlement remains ineffective due to the stipulations of what I$ 
i known as “escape clause” or Article 51 of the 
Pome Charter.” It is stated that nothing in the present 
Charter shall impair the inherent right of indivi- 
dual or collective self-defence if an armed attack occurs against 4 


member of the United Nations until the Security Council has take? 
the measures necessary to maintain 


security. Further, the Provisions of th 
enumerated in Articles 52-54 also invalid: 


Security Council in Certain matters conce 
and security, 


international peace and 
e regional arrangement as 
ate the authority of the 
rning international peace 


S vested with formidable powers, 
The powers of the Security 


of international disputes; and 
ber-nations to apply sanction 
8 to guarantee that the nation 


The Security Council also 
es trust territories which at 
It also recommends to the General 
n and expulsion of members. p 

pew Particularly the system of veto, has 
tremendons significance in th 


E © working of the entire Organisation 
itself, 


Veto The decisions in the Security Council ar? 
made b 


if the decision concer 
question of procedure 


controls and supervisi 
classified as strategic area, 


Assembly admission, suspensio: 
The voting procedure, 


y a majority of seven members. Howevel 
n a matter of substance and not a merë 
> the majority must include all five of th? 
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Permanent members. In other words, by its single negative vote 
he Great Powers can prevent the Security, 
Acceptance of the principle of 
ality of the postwar period which 
rivilege proportionate to the 


a veto any one of t 
ounci b ai 
i Ti from making a decision. 
e 
o represented an unfortunate re 


as 1 

pied that the veto was & P 
S! ibili : s 
ponsibility of Great Powers 1 the maintenance of world peace. 


a penegen of the veto was that the pated Nations could not 
K uld not try to coerce any of the Big Powers. According to 
Bet the veto right of five permanent members of the Security 
mes which places the privileged Powers above the law of 
Care Nations, establishes their legal hegemony oyan all paea 
Bits, ers of the organisation and thus stamps On 1t the mar 3 
toi utocratic and aristocratic regime. The veto is a flagrant vio r 
ta oF the basic principle of the Charter which emphasises the 
ereign equality of all the members. The hopes of & better and 
Peaceful world were pinned 0n the Securi f the United 
Nations ; but as years rolled by, the tragic exp ‘ences about the 
ee anes of the Security Council, p& 
er the veto, have made ever 


a organization itself. 
Powe ski, was built upo? 
they A would agree and UP 
do id not agree, there was nothi ET ads 
about it anyway. ‘Agreement am the Big Fi ce : 
geal to peace and progress in international relations. In 
ractice i used for < 
sion EE ji sompromisesy ne took the shape 
Of bitter debates. To put® chee! Ga 
N a ce pet is 7 s of the U.S. S. R. 
Doe ed agains F 
at if the GF ee pacause o Jack of unanimity of the 
Permanent members; fails t0 exe! jse its primary T 
aae Assembly shall consider 
ae making appro mbly may 
cial sessions of the eral Asse 


Ou 
Ts. A Collective Meast 


the hopeful assumption that the great 
; isti umption that if 


pe worid could 
considered 
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‘principle and the methods of collective action. Thus much of the 
pernicious effects of the veto Was sought to be compensated by 
making the General Assembly active and eflective. But the 
numerical majority of the small nations in the General Assembly, 
particularly the emergence of Afro-Asian States, has made the 
Western powers cautious about the implications of strengthening 
the powers of the General Assembly. j 
The Security Council has failed to develop a corporate 
Personality. It has known moments when common purpose and 


It is, after all, neither 
plomatic conference in 
The proceedings of the Council are often 


However, in recent years the decline of the Security Council’s 


Tole has been halted. The Council Successfully tackled 


problems like Congo, Cyprus, Arab-Israe] dispute and Indo-Pak 
Crisis in 1965, 


» ON issues on which the Super Powers 
have the last Say, often of last Te 


The Economic and Social Council 

To maintain stability and to ensure a cont 
the world Organization, it was fi 
on political and security activities. The primary obligation of the 
United Nations to solve internationa] Problems of an economic, 
social, cultural or humanitarian Character and to promote and 
encourage respect for human tights and ifundamental freedoms for 


inuous era of peace, 


elt, should not Concentrate solely ’ 


a a } 
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all indicate the basic urge of the Organisation to emphasise the 
non-political aspect of U.N. activity and to create conditions under 
which genuine peace is possible. The Economic and Social Council 
or Ecosoc (Articles 61 to 72) is a progressive step towards faithfully 
realising the purposes of the U. N. 
The Economic and Social Council is composed of twenty seven 
(originally eighteen). The tenure of membership is three 
years. The Council meets twice a year, in New 
AA York in April and in Geneva in July. Its session 
usually lasts about a month to six weeks each. 
A President is elected for the year from a member-state which is 
not a Great Power. A bare majority is enough to arrive at a 


decision. 

The Ecosoc m 
participate in the deliberatio 
to that member, but the mem 


members 


ay invite any member of the United Nations to 
ns of any matter of particular concern 
ber shall have no voting right. The 
Council may also make arrangements for representatives of 
specialised agencies to participate, without vote, in its deliberations. 
The Economic and Social Council may moreover make suitable 
arrangements with non-government organizations which are 
concerned with matters that are related to the functioning of the 
Council. Thus a complex process pervades the entire pfocedural 


fabrics of the Council. aioe 
It is difficult to have a comprehensive idea about the exact and 


clear functioning of a complex organisation like 
Functionsand pcosoc, but certain broad patterns of its powers 
eee are evident in Articles 62-66 of the Charter. 

(1) The Ecosoc may make or initiate studies and reports 
with respect to international economic, social, cultural, educational, 
health and related matters and make recommendations with respect 
to any such matters to the General Assembly, to the members of 
the United Nations and to the specialised agencies concerned, 

(2) It may make recommendations for the purpose of 
promoting, respect for and observance of human right and 


fundamental freedoms for all. 


(3) The Council is empowered to prepare draft conventions 
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for submission to the General Assembly with respect to matters 
falling within its compelence. 

(4) The Ecosoc may call international conferences falling 
within its competence. 

(5) It is also entrusted with the task of co-ordinating the 
activities of the specialised agencies and entering into agreements 
with them through consultation with and recommendations to the 
General Assembly and to the members of the United Nations. 

- (6) The Council may also take appropriate steps to obtain 
regular reports from the specialised agencies and may communicate 
its observation on these reports to the General Assembly. 

(7) Upon the requests of the Security Council it may assist 
the former. 7 

(8) The Ecosoc is required to perform such functions as 
fall within its competence in connection with the carrying out of 
the recommendations of the General Assembly. 

In order to meet its diverse commitments and to pursue 
economic and social obligations imposed on it by the Charter, the 

i organisation of the Ecosoc proliferates with com- 
Eommitieesland mittees and commissions. “In 1952 it was observed 
that the Council had fourteen sub-commissions 

and working bodies, eleven functional commissions and sub- 
commissions, three regional commissions, eleven specialised agencies: 
together with a miscellaneous group of eight other bodies that 


reported to it.” There has been further expansion of committees 
in subsequent years. 


Of the committees, 


the Committee on Negotiations with Inter- 
Governmental Agency occupies a key position in the Ecosoc- It 
consists of eleven members and the Council President. ‘The 
Committee’s main task is to bring various Specialised agencies into 
relationship with the U. N. by means of agreement, negotiations 
etc. In short, the Committee is required to co-ordinate the 
activities of other organisations in the fields of economic and social 
welfare with the United Nations. The Charter however evaded 
the delicate task of defining the terms of co-ordination and left 
this to be done in a series of subsequently negotiated agreements. 
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The Negotiations Committee’s primary function has been to initiate 
negotiations for agreements and to submit the same to the whole 
Council and then to the General Assembly for approval. The 
usual terms of agreement with the specialised agency is that the 
agency concerned undertakes to assist the Security and Trusteeship 
Council if required, to assist the Ecosoc in its activities, and to 
transmit its administrative budget to the General Assembly for 


examination and recommendation. 


Another Standing Committee o 
Committee on Programme of Conferences consisting of five 
able influence on the working of the 
nts of all 


f the Ecosoc—the Interim 


membersexerts consider: 
Council. It is meant for planning the times and conte. 


the meetings that Ecosoc furthers or promotes. 

The Committee on Non-Government organisations which 
consists of thirteen members is the Ecosoc’s liaison with other 
organisations which render services in various spheres of social and 
economic life. The Committee seeks to promote consultation 
with non-government organisations, international or national, so 
as to accelerate the process of realisation of the social and 
economic objectives of the Council. 

Apart from: the above three Committees, the Ecosoc has a 
number of functional Commissions to carrry out its own substantive 
duties. The six functional Commissions responsible for carrying 
out the bulk of the duties of the Council, are: 

(1) Statistical Commission; (2) Population Commission ; 
(3) Social Commission ; (4) Human Rights Commission ; (5) Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, and (6) Commission on Narcotic 


Drugs. 
ssion on Prevention of Discrimination 


There is a sub-Commi 


and Protection of Minorities. 
The membership of these bodies is not restricted to the Ecosoc 
ly 1946 that the members of the 


Members, It was decided as cat 
functional Commissions should in all cases be government 
representatives, In this respects 
League’s technical committees which 


a departure was made from the 
had expert and specialist 
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members init. It has been argued that by insisting on the govern- 
ment representative, functional Commissions have been deprived 
of the services of experts, which are so essential for proper 
functioning of these Commissions. Al] the Commissions are not 
of equal importance nor do they render identical services, The 
Statistical Commission - is concerned with factual and technical 
Matters. It was the Commission on Human Rights which spear- 
headed concrete efforts to achieve the basic pledge of the U. N. 
to promote “universal Tespect for, and observance of, human 
Tights’, The Commission under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Roosevelt drafted a universal Declaration of Human Rights as a 


aspects of social life, 


also has rendered yeomen’s service for improving the social status 
of women, According to the Commission the primary objective 
of any programme for improving the lot of women is the 
extension of women suffrage everywhere, The other programmes 
include better guarantee for the protection of the rights of 


married women, extension of educational Opportunities for 
women, guarantee of e 


of discrimination 


z 
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Economic Commission for Europe was set up in 1947 with thirty- 
one members including the United States. Its 
meetings are held at Geneva once a year and it has 
a number of committees dealing with the problems of agriculture, 
coal, power, housing, industry, transport, steel, timber and trade. 
The Commission was headed for many years by Dr. Gunnar 
Myrdal, who acted as the Executive Secretary of the E. C.E. The 
broad functions of the ECE are to initiate the process of economic 
development of European countries and to strengthen the economic 
relations of the European nations with each other. In its early years 
it gave special attention to the reconstruction of war-devastated 
Europe.Its present programme includes long-term economic deve 
lopment and co-operation among European countries. The ECE has 
been able to attract the countries of Eastern Europe through its 
varied programme of economic development. Its Mineon have 
however been overshadowed by extra U. N. creations like the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation (OEEC) and 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 


ment (OECD). 
The Economic Commissi 


E. C. E. 


on for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) 
is another regional Commission attached to the U. N. Economic 

and Social Council. It was set up 1 1947 and 
ECAFE s a large area including the Western Pacific 


cover 
Islands. It has a membership of twenty-six (plus two associates) 
he area and including countries 


consisting of the U. N. members int : 
like France, the U. S. S. R.» the U. S. A. and the U. K. which have 


special interests in the area. The Commission has its headquaters 
at Bangkok, but its annual meetings have been held at different 
Centres throuphout Asia. It is particularly concerned with 
assisting the programme of development and trade of the area. 
The Commission has a good record of achievement and has made 


surveys in steel industry, electric power, mineral resources ete. 
The Economic Commission for Latin america (ECLA) which has 

twenty-eight members with headquarters at San- 

tiago was set Up in 1948. The Commission deals 


with planning and management of trade and economic development 


ECLA 
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of the regions in Western Hemisphere and has been able to 
leave its marks through the various programmes initiated 
by it. 

The Economic Commission for Africa was established „im 4958 
with an initial membership of nine independent U, N, members on 
BON that continent and several associate members. 

ECA has grown rapidly and by 1966 it had 
thirty seven full members and six associates. Its headquarters is 
located is Addis Ababa. 


implementation of the economic programmes of far-reaching 
consequences of these regions, To these regional commissions 
ECOSOC owes much for its effectiveness. 


There are other institutions which maintain an independent 
Status. though they owe’ their origin to the ECOSOC.. The U. N. 
Children’s Emergency Fund (UNSCEF), permanent Central 


Opium Board, Drug Supervisory Committee are notable among 
such bodies, 


than on its social side, better at a regional than at a global level. 


The ECOSOC activities have not, however, been spectacular. 


conception ; the delegates at 
loath to attach any particular 
social functions of the world organisation, 


comments that “The Charter references to the economic and social 


inously verbose, repetitive and 
diffuse.” But even then it goss to the credit of ECOSOC that it 
has been able to accelerate the Process of eco 
in specified regions ; no less remarkable are 
social fields. 


nomic development 
its activities in the 


-w 
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The Trusteeship Council 


After the First World War there was an insistent demand on 
the part of the people all over the world to extend the principle 
of self-determination to dependent peoples. The League of 
Nations had to establish a permanent Mandates Commission for 
this purpose. By the time the World War II ended there was a 
perceptible decline in the status of colonial powers ; anti-impe- 
tialism was also quite prominent in the moods of the participating 
nations at San Francisco. Furthermore the colonial peoples 
were impatient with imperialist powers, and a growing urge for 
liberation was evident throughout Asia, Africa, and Latin 
American countries. All these factors had their impact | in 
assigning a particular role to the Trusteeship Council in the 
framework of the United Nations. Article 77 of the Charter 
provides that Trusteeship system, through Trusteeship agreements 


shall apply to the following territories : 
(a) territories held under mandate ; 
(b) territories detached from the Axis Powers ; and 
(c) territories voluntarily placed under the system by states 


-responsible for their administration. 
The basic objectives of the Trustee 


in Article 76 are 5 
(1) to further intern 


ship system as stipulated 


ational peace and security 3 

olitical, economic, social and educational 

abitants of the trust territories and their 
S progressive development towards self-government 

Objectives or independence as may be appropriate to the 

each territory and its people ; 

(3) to encourage respect of human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, Sex, janguage or 
religion and to encourage recognition of the interdependence of 
the peoples of the world; and 
x treatment in social, economic and 
bers of the United Nations and 


(2) to promote the p 
adyancement of the inh 


particular circumstances of 


e (4) to ensure equal 
commercial matters for all mem 
their nationals: 
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Moreover, Chapter XI of the Charter, the Declaration regard- 
ing non-selfgoverning territories, imposes on all member states 
who have colonies an administrative code which is morally binding 
on them. 

The Trusteeship Council consists not of experts but of represen- 
tatives of member states. It includes (a) all the administering 

powers, (b) all non-administering members of 
Composition 


the Big Five, and (c) members elected by the 
General Assembly for three-year terms. The General Assembly 


elects as many members as are needed to make the numbers of 
trusteeship and non-trusteeship equal. Initially there were 
fourteen seats on the Trusteeship Council, only seven of which 
were held by non-administering members. With the decline in the 
trust territories, the number of members fell to eight in 1962. The 
activities of the Council are not so hectic as they were in the initial 
years. It now meets once in a year in New York, usually in May 
or June. As stated in Article 89 of the Charter, each member of 
the Trusteeship Council has one vote, and decisions are made by 
a majority of the members present and voting. The Council 
frames its own rules and avails itself of the assistance of the 
Economic and Social Council and of the specialized ‘agencies in 
regard to matters with which they are respectively concerned, 
The Trusteeship Council is entrusted with threefold powers 
(Articles 87 and 88). It has the right to : (1) submit questionnaires 
and consider reports received from the adminis- 
Rowena tering power; (2) accept petitions and examine 
them in consultation with the administering autho- 
rity; (3) periodically visit the territories agreed upon with the 
administering authority. Its right to formulate questionnaire 
includes different items covering political, economic, social and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants of the trust territory- 
The administering powers are required to submit annual reports 
to the General Assembly. The Council has also the right to 
debate matters which arise in any of these connexions and to pass 
resolutions of a recommendatory character. According to Nicholas 
“The Trusteeship Council has been highly successful in maximising 
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d making the best use of its opportunities. Its 
y elaborate ; in 1947 it approved 
Ived 247 questions, divided into 


twelve sections and followed by a statistical annexe in thirteen 
pages. The replies of administering powers were then made the 
subject of cross-examination, written and oral. All this furnished 
materials for a general debate, upon which was drawn the annual 
report to the Assembly.” The U.N. has not actually adminis- 


tered the trust territories. The Trusteeship system may be 
described as a system of national administration under inter- 
arter also provides for designing 


national supervision. The Ch 
hip agreement as 


certain territories placed under the trustees 
strategic area. All functions of the United Nations 


Hi a relating to strategic areas, including the approval 
teeship agreements and of their alterations 
or amendments, are exercised by the Security Council. It has been 
remarked that the Trusteeship system marked the death warrant 
of colonialism. When the United Nations marched 
s second decade, some powers, with the 
taking a leading role, sharply criti- 
tions of the ruling authorities in the trust territories. 
e advanced for speeding UP the development of 
ards independence and accelerating the pace of 
d tackling other problems earnestly. The 
ly by the fact that it has been able to 


impose on all its members a sense of purpose and responsibility. 
The emergence of many Afro-Asian nations to a dominant position 
in the General Assembly has also invested the Assembly with the 
authority. to conduct continuous review of the Conacilis policies. 
The Declaration regarding non-self-governing territories, as 
Chapter XI of the Charter, also enabled the 
he Council for giving effect to the 
Above all, the historic U. N. 
Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries 
and Peoples (Dec- 14, 1960) showed yet another instance of the 
effectiveness of the General Assembly in respect of colonial and 
I. R—13 


its powers an 
questionnaire became formidabl 
a standard form which invo 


of the terms of the Trus 


Working of g i 
the Council into ats k 
Soviet Union 


cised the ac 
Vigorous plans wer 
trust territories tow 
economic development an 
Council has gained enormous 


enumerated in 
Assembly to pressurise t 
principles enumerated therein. 
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dependent peoples’ problems. The Declaration made colonialism 
improper. Even the inadequacy of preparation could not be 
offered as a pretext for delaying independence and requiring 
immediate steps to be taken to transfer powers of government to 
dependent peoples. In pursuance of the Declaration, an Imple- 
mentation Committee of 24 was formed, the bulk of the members 
representing non-aligned countries and the Soviet bloc and only 
five members representing Western Powers. Thus the Trusteeship 
Council has been made to work by the General Assembly to grant 


independence and self-government to nations under colonial 
subjugation. 


The Secretary-General 


The Chief administrative officer of the United Nations is the 
Secretary-General whois appointed by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendations of the Security Council (Article 97). The 
number of provisions of the U. N. Charter which defines the status 
of the Secretary-General, though limited, are spelled out in precise 
terms. He acts in all meetings of the General Assembly, of the 
Security Council, of the Economic and Social Council, and of the 
Trusteeship Council, and performs such other functions as are 
entrusted to him by these organs (Article 98). These are, 
however, the minor aspects of his obligations under the Charter ; 
indeed, the office of the Secretary-General of the U. N. has been 

vested with greater powers and responsibilities 
thocwaeam@nd than the assignments entrusted to the Secretary- 

General under the League covenant. The League 
provided a rather obscure role to the Secretary-General, though 
much splendour was added to the office by the first League 
Secretary-General Sir Eric Drummond who always acted behind 
the scene and conceded minimum concessions to the pressure 
groups. The Charter however envisages a broader role for the 
Secretary-General. It is on record that President Roosevelt 
wanted it to be filled by someone called the “World’s Moderator.” 
According to Eichelberger, the Secretary-General along with the 
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neral Assembly bears the major 


Security Council and the Ge 
t the provisions of the Charter 


responsibility for carrying ou 

relating to international peace and security. 

ffice of the Secretary-General is evident 
with a political role. It is 

Secretary-General may bring to 

urity Council any matter 


which in his opinion may threaten international peace and 
security. Thus he may influence the Security Council which 
is entrusted with important political functions of the U. N. 
to a considerable extent and may be instrumental in regula- 
ting world events. Equally he is able to influence the General 
Assembly through the provision of Article 98 which stipulates 
that the «Secretary-General shall make an annual report 
to the General Assembly on the work of the organisation”. 
“In fact not only has the annual report been used by the 
Secretary-General to make the widest possible range of 
recommendations to the Assembly, but he has also acquired, by 
the Assembly’s Rules of Procedure, the right to put an item on ‘the 
Assembly’s draft agenda and, since 1947, the right at any time 
(to) make either oral or written statements tO the General Assembly 
concerning any question under consideration by it. In BAM) the 
Secretary-General has acquired almost the same political powers 
vis-a-vis the General Assembly as those which the Charter gave 
f the Security Council”. 

sised that little unanimity exists about the 
Those who exalt the role of 


are prepared to give him a status 


equivalent to that of & member state. According to the Report of 
the Preparatory Commission (1945), the Secretary-General pas 
quite a special right which goes beyond any power DR M 
accorded to the head of an jnternationul organisation. In fact 


-he is made a kind of conscience of the world. In the eyes of the 
world, no less than in the eyes of his Ow? staff, he must embody 


the principles and ideals of the Charter’. 


The importance of the o 
in Article 99 which endows him 
rovided that the 

The core power P. i 
ron: the notice of the Sec 


him in respect 0 


It may be empha 
status of the Secretary 
the Secretary-General 
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This view is totally repudiated by the Soviet Union. It is 
argued by the Soviet commentators that the functions stipulated 

a in Article 99 are by no means the principal and 
Soyist view decisive functions of the Secretary-General. On 
the contrary, they are defined as auxiliary and subordinated to his 
main function as an administrative and executive official. “Not a 
single provision of his right to take independent political decisions 
on behalf of the Organisation or to determine its position in regard 
to different political issues exists in any of the Charter’s provisions. 
The Secretary-General is, therefore, more a chief servant of the 
United Nations ; he is far from being an international leader.” 
(Morozov and Pchelintsev.) 


The evolution of the office of the Secretary-General has, 
however, been distinct and perceptible. The Charter, it is said, 
has provided the Secretary-General with a reservoir of political 
authority. A set of precedents has, moreover, accumulated over 
the years to guide the Secretary-General in the use of his power. 
The Security Council and the General Assembly too were by and 
large in favour of entrusting new functions and enlarging the 
spheres of activities of the Secretary-General. The role of the 
Secretary-General is best intelligible by viewing it in the context of 
events and performances of the holders of the office. 

The first Secretary-General Mr Trygve Lie was not content 
with the administrative powers of the Secretary-General. He made 
it patently clear that his political functions came first, while the 
administrative functions were handed over to his assistants, Trygve 
Takve Lie averred that “the Secretary-General-- should 

be more the general than the secretary.” He was 
always ‘bold and vigorous to assert himself over the organisation. 
He advocated unsuccessfully the dropping of the Iranian question. 
from the Council’s agenda after Soviet troops had left the country. 
He exerted his influence in the partition of Palestine in 1947 and 
advocated publicly for communist China’s entry into the United 
Nations. Mr Lie played a dominant role in the Korean crisis of 
1950, and he claimed that he was responsible for invoking, for the 
first time, the provision of Article 99 during the crisis, The 
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behaviour of the.-Secretary-General, particularly his role in the 
had embittered the Soviet Union to such an extent 
that she vetoed re-nomination of Mr. Lie in February, 1951. He 
was, however, allowed to continue in office for another three years 
by a resolution of the General Assembly. The U. S. S. R. insisted 
that it would not recognise Mr. Lie. as Secretary-General and 
virtually boycotted him, socially and officially. Various other 
pressures also compelled Mr Lie to announce his resignation, before 
he completed his.term, on 10 November, 1952. 

The next incumbent Dr. Dag Hammarskjold who was an 
economist by profession and who served as the Director-General 
of the Swedish Foreign Service followed a rather matured policy. 

By quiet diplomacy, he was able to restore confi- 
Dag Hammarsk- gence in his office. His first venture was to seek 
the release of the imprisoned American airmen 
from China. His method was subtle, and with the authorization 


of the Security Council and the General 
enhance his own fredom of action. Thus the Secreta i 
entrusted with primary political functions in regard to the naal 
situation inthe Middle East, the racial conflicts in South Africa and 
several other instances. The Security Council in its resolution of 
April 4, 1956 concerning the Arab-Israel relations authorised the 
Secetary-General “to reach an agreement with the parties on the 
adoption of any measures which he deems beneficial for relaxing me 
existing tension along the demarcation line envisaged by T 4 
These powers were later embodied in a mosclune of T ecurity 
Council of June 4, 1956. The apt handling of the 1956 Suez id 
also secured new powers for the Secretary-General. r was > the 
initiative of Hammarskjold that the Canadian resolution o a 
“United Nations Command” to tackle Anglo-France = on 
Egypt was passed by the General Assembly. ie ENA 
made clear in a subsequent resolution (November 6) t a e Unite 
Nations Emergency Foree should not be- used to Pie ae 
on Egypt, it should have ” ilitary objective OF 

ff 


W A . The Suez crisis Was resolved 
pold bean che i vention of the U. N. The 


largely because of th 


Korean crisis, 


\ 
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Secretary-General emerged out of the crisis .with more powers 
and added status. As Nicholas says, “Throughout, the Assembly 
showed striking confidence in the Secretary-General ; at the height 
‘of the crisis a fortnight elapsed, between 10 November and 23 
November, without the Assembly’s giving any ‘collective considera- 
tion to the Suez problem”. 

In recognition of his services the twelfth Assembly session re- 
nominated Hammarskjold as the Secretary-General. In his 
“acceptance speech” he hinted the possible role of the Secretary- 
General. The Secretary-General, he asserted, should exceed the 
instructions of the Charter or the principal U. N. organs “if he 
deems it necessary to fill a possible vacuum in the system envisaged 
by the Charter and traditional diplomacy in the interest of peace 
and security”. During the Lebanese crisis (July 1958), 
General extracted yet another authorisation from the Assembly to 
make “such practical arrangements as would adequately help in 
upholding the purposes and principles of the Charter”, Again it 
was the Secretary-General who drew the attention of the Security 
Council and perpetuated the U, N. presence when in 1959 Laos 
complained infringement of her border by foreign troops. 

»Hammarskjold declared on November 8, 1959 that consideration 
for his duties under the Charter impelled him to undertake a special 
mission to Laos to assist in lifting the tension there. The Secretary- 
General continued to assume increasing powers, and presenting 
his annual report to the fourteenth session of the Assembly, 
Hammarkjold insisted on the tight of the Secretary-General to 
discharge his obligations independently. He maintained that his 
method had obviated public debates in the political organs which 
normally did not contribute to a Constructive decision. He mobi- 
lised support in favour of the idea that an enhancement of the 
Secretary-General’s functions fully “conforms to the Charter when 
they are aimed at the targets envisaged therein’. The U.S. S. R, 
however, was reluctant to offer any additional power to the 
Secretary-General and it was really critical of Hammarskjold’s 
“outright pro-western orientation”, General De Gaulle of France 
too recorded his displeasure because Hammarskjold, according to 


the Secretary- 
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upreme authority and to assume 
y the time the Congo tragedy broke 
retary-General was turned into a 
nd of high authority. The U.N. . 
hed. by the Security Council 
vernment for aid against 


him, began “to act as a s 
excessive powers”. Thus, b 
out in 1960, the office of the Sec: 
figure of independent action a 
operations in the Congo were launc 
in response to the request of its g0 


imperialist aggression. 
headed by Patrice Lumumba 


the defence of its national 
of Belgian troops. In 
uncil on July 14, 1960 


The Congolese government 
appealed to the U.N. to assist it in 
territory against aggression On the part 


pursuance of this request the Security Co 
decided to “render such military aid to the government of Congo 


Republic as may be necessary”. But the initiative, from the very 
beginning, rested with Hammarskjold. It was he who requested the 
Security Council to invoke exp to the full his powers 
under Article 99. The Security Co ral 
a clear mandate to assume the full respo. 

Operation. As Hammarskjold himself said, “the only additional 
guidance was provided by @ set of principles which had been 
evolved during the experience of the United Nations Emergency 
Force.” The U. S. S. R.» however, adhered firmly to 1s stand 
that the mandate of the Security Council was meant to be made 
effective by the United Nations as a whole and not through the 
Secretary-General. It accused the Western powers of perver- 
ting the real intention of the Security Council’s resolution. — Tho 
Soviet commentators maintained that “Using Dag niiina a s 
helping hand, they [the Western powers] managed to switch the 


ili ity Council charge and 
mil in the Congo from Security a 
E POE o : i Instead of rendering 


f military 0. 
A age ment headed b 
assistance to the legitim ous y 


ate Congo. 1 
Patrice Lumumba, Hammarskjold spared nO efforts to turn the 
U. N operations in the Congo into & colonial punitive Pr 
i i s of the 
and was actually implicated in the mu 


rder of the leader! 
legitimate Congolese GOV°T 


licitly and 
uncil gave the Secretary-Gene 
nsibility of the Congo 


nment’’. 


Secretariat under the heaviest strain ; 


The Congo crisis put the 
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apart from military operation, it had to conduct a civilian salvage 
operation which was almost more urgent and difficult. The U. N. 
Congo operations dragged on for four years and the Soviet Union 
continued to. attack Hammarskjold as ‘capitulating before the 
colonizers’. The climax reached when in the General Assembly 
Mr Khrushchev accused Hammarskjold of abusing his position and 
demanded his resignation, It is to be emphasised that there was 
no clear mandate about the specific obligations of the Secretary- 

General in the Congo operation, nor all the tasks were meant 
to be performed by him. It may not be an exaggeration to state 
that in his eagerness to secure peace he might have yielded to 
various pressure groups. Dag Hammarskjold was, however, 
adamant on the resignation question. He said in reply, “This is a 
question not of a man but of an institution.-.... I would rather see 
that the office (Secretary-Generalship) breaks on strict adherence to 
the principle of independence, impattiality and objectivity than 

drift on the basis of compromise” : The death of Hammarskjold in 

September 1961, however, put an end to the controversy that had 

centred round him, but the dissension over the powers and status 

of the Secretary-General continued. A 

There was a perceptible change of atmosphere when U. Thant, 

the chief delegate of Burma, assumed the charge of Secretary- 

General on 3 November 1961. His problems were more acute, but 

he showed extreme sobriety and calmness and they disarmed his 

critics. His plan of national reconstruction of the Congo provi- 

ding for a fedual constitution was acclaimed by many. His 
handling of the Cuban crisis also earned for him admiration 
from all quarters. On his initiative and through his mediation, 
negotiations between the representatives of the U. S. A., the U. S. 
S. R. and Cuba were carried on in New York leading to a peaceful 
solution of the Cuban crisis. His restraining influence had averted 
many a world crisis ; his ideas and plans have been acclaimed as 
realistic. 

In conclusion it may be said that conflicting interpretations are 

often advanced about the powers and position of the Secretary- 
General. The office has often been the centre of controversy ; 
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d reorientate the office have been enthusias- 
hing concrete has yet emanated. Other 


considerations may play their part, but what gives status and 
dignity to the office of the Secretary-General is the moral and 


intellectual superiority of the holder of the office. 


the plans to reform an 
tically discussed but not 


The International Court of Justice 

gan the International Court of Justice 
et-up of the U. N. In some 
Permanent Court of Inter- 


As a principal judicial or: 
occupies an important place in the s 


respects it is a replica of the League’s 
national Justice. The authors of the Charter had however a 


Positive aversion to the League system. and they took pains to 
change the nomenclature itself though there was a good deal of 
identity between League’s Permanent Court of International Justice 
and U. N’s International Court of Justice. According to Eagleton, 
the differerices between the two were “comparatively trivial and, 
mostly for adaptation tO the United Nations system.” The U.N’s 
Court is an integral patt of the United Nations, whereas the 
Permanent Court of International Justice had been associated only 


indirectly with the League of Nations. The Statute of the U. N. 
f the Statute of the Permanent 


Court is almost 4 literal copy ° i 
Court of International Justice. The excellent services rendered 
olution of international law must 


by the League Court to the ev ‘ 
have their impact 0” the authors of the Charter who were 
enthusiastic to incorpora of its provisions into the Inter- 


national Court of Justice. j 
Chapter XIV of the Charter consisting of Articles 92-96 contains 


the relevant provisions of the International Court of in es 
Article Statute stipulates that “only 
aay States may in cases before the Court”. 
i ies to the 

All members of the United so facto parties 


S It is further specified 
tatute of the Intern 


that a State which is not 4 member of the United pee ad 
become a party tO the Statute of the International Court of Jus 
i each case 


General 
on conditions to be determined i” by the an 
Assembly upon t dations of the Security Counch 
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The Court consists of fifteen judges under a President and a Vice- 
President elected by the. judges from among themselves. mne 
judges are elected for a nine-year term by a concurrent election 
in the Security Council and General Assembly of the United 
Nations from among the candidates first nominated by the 
national groups of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. While 
making the nominations each national group is required to consult 
its highest court of justice, its legal faculties and its academic 
institutions devoted to the study of law. Every elector in the 


General Assembly and in the Security Council shall bear in mind 
that the persons who are to be elected sho 


uld individually possess 
the qualifications required, 


» it must also be ensured that they 
represent the principal legal systems of the world. The judges 


are elected regardless of their nationality from among persons who 
are eminent in their Profession. They are debarred from exercis- 
ing any political or administrative functions and enjoy indepen- 
dence to the fullest extent. Hans Kelson is, however, of the view 
that political independence of the Judges is endangered by the 
influence the governments have on their nomination through the 


institution of national groups. The Provision for re-election of the 
Judge also tampers judicial independence. Kelson fu 


“there can be little doubt that appointment for life o 


age limit guarantees a higher degree of political independence than 
the method chosen by the Statute”, 


The seat of the Court is at the 
elsewhere also whenever it consider 
mains permanently in sessions except 

The jurisdiction of the Court c 


rther observes, 
r with a certain 


Hague, but the Court can sit 
s desirable. The Court re- 
for judicial vacations, 


Omprises all cases which the 
' parties refer to it and all matters specially provided for in the 


> Charter of the United Nations or į i 
Jurisdiction Tin treaties and 


conventions in force. Article 36 of the Statues 
provides that the States which are parti 


may at any time refer a dispute to the Court by agreement among 
themselves. The Court’s jurisdiction in 

nature ; it requires the concurrence 
submit themselves to the jurisdic 
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Another type of jurisdiction, known as ‘optional compulsory’, 
provides that States who are parties to the present dispute may at 
any time declare that they recognise as compulsory ipso facto the A 
jurisdiction of the Court in all legal disputes concerning the inter- 
pretation of treaty, any question of international law, breach of 
international obligations, extent of reparation for violations 
of international obligations. The Court can, however, exercise 
jurisdiction when both parties to a dispute enter into an agreement 
to come under its jurisdiction. The members generally recognise 
the jurisdiction of the Court with reference to legal disputes 
and’ have often made declaration to that effect. The declarations 
are in most cases associated with a good deal of reservations 
which limit the scope of the Court’s jurisdiction to a considerable 
extent. The compulsory jurisdiction of the Court arises 
from many treaties of post-war settlement and international 
Organisation. The Court’s jurisdiction also comprises agreements 
regarding the trust territories. It is specified that if a dispute arises 
between the administering authority and another U. N. member 
about trusteeship agreements, this will be referred to the Court 
for a judicial decision. Moreover, para 3 of Article 36 of the U. N. 
Charter specifically states that ‘‘legal disputes should as a general 
tule be referred by the parties to the International Court of 
Justice in accordance with the provisions of the Statute of the 
Court. The basic principle which regulates the jurisdiction of the 
Court is that the States cannot be compelled to litigate their dis- 
Putes before the Court without their own consent, and the juris- 
diction of the Court is confined to cases which are voluntarily 
submitted to it. Oppenheim considers that in spite of the reser- 


vations, the optional clause constitutes the most comprehensive 
and most important instrument of obligatory judicial settlement. 
virtue of the optional clause have 


The obligations undertaken by dA 
become an important source of the activity of the Court. 


The Security Council, the General Assembly and other organs of 
the United Nations and the Specialised Agencies, when empowered 
by the General Assembly, ca” also ask for advisory opinions on 
legal questions from the Court (Article 96). Such advisory 
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opinion is not however binding on the parties, but States may by 
treaty or agreement bind themselves in advance with regard to 

` such advice as may be tendered by the Court, Oppenheim observes 
that “the advisory jurisdiction has in fact proved to be much more 
fertile and more important than was originally contemplated. The 
number of advisory opinions given by the Court almost equals that 
given by way of judgements”. 

The rules to be applied by the Court-have been enunciated in 
Article 38 (para I) of the Statute. These are (a) international 
conventions, whether general or particular, establishing rules 
expressly recognised by contesting states ; (b) international custom 
as evidence of general practice accepted as law ; (c) the general 
principles of law recognised by civilised nations ; and (d) judicial 


decisions and the teachings of the most highly qualified publicists 
of the various nations, 


as subsidiary means for the determination 
of rules of law. 


So far as execution of the decisions of the Court is concerned it 
may be said that the decisions 


have no binding force except between 
the parties and in Tespect of particular cases. The Statute of 
the Court makes no Provisions for the enforcement of judicial 
decisions. The relevant provision of the Charter (Article 94) 
states that 


1. “Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to comply. 
with the decision of the Internat: 


ional Court of Justice in any case 
to which it is a party”. 
2 


if it deems necessary, mdations or decide upon 
measures to be taken to give effect to the 

It is apparent that the decision of the Court is not enforceable 
against the will of a State. Non-compliance with the Court’s verdict 
cannot be considered a threat to Peace to justify invoking the 
measures stipulated in Articles 41 or 42, The Charter only lays down 
a procedure of appeal to the Security Council. Kelsen therefore 
rightly observes that “in view of the fact that the Charter, in the 
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case of non-compliance with a judgement of the Court, institutes 

a procedure of appeal, it is hardly possible to consider such non- 

compliance as threat to, Or breach of, the peace.” Oppenheim 

therefore considers that there is room for clarifying Article 94 of 

the Charter so as to make the action of the Security Council 

mandatory, and not merely permissive, and for amending the ` 
Charter so as to free the action of the Security Council in this 

respect from the fetters of the requirement of unanimity of its 

permanent members. 

It would however be a distortion of reality to underestimate 
the positive role of the Court in many international disputes. It has. 
handed down-a series of important decisions concerning many 
vital issues as in the Corfu Channel case between Great Britain and 
Albania, Anglo-Iranian oil case (ruling that it did not have the 
authority to deal with Britain’s charge against Iran in the oil nationa- 
lisation issue), the ruling over the right of asylum in a dispute 
between Columbia and Peru (Haya de la Torre’s case), Anglo- 
Norwegian Fisheries case (a judgement favourable to Norway), and 
an opinion favourable to the United States on the rights of American 
Citizens in Morocco. The Court has also decided upon important 
constitutional issues like the competence of the General Assembly 


for the admission of a State to the United Nations and eligibility 
of a State to membership in the United Nations. It has also given 
reparations 


advisory opinions on for injuries suffered in the service 
nal State 


of the U.N., on the internatio. s of South-West Africa and on 
N3 


Teservation to the convention on Genocide. Many States including 
all the Big Five except the U.S.S.R. have accepted the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court in certain types of legal disputes. 

tern of international power-relationship it is 
h emphasis on the International Court of 
Justice. As Julian Stone observes, the Court “is more vulnerable 


to the vicissitudes of politics than was its predecessor, nor can the 
hostile alignments within the United Nations be without the gravest 


Perils for the Court.” 


In the present pat 
unwise to place too muc 
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The admission of Communist China into the U. N. 

“The emergence of China as a unified national power under 

communist leadership is the most important international event of 
recent years.” (Friedmann). China which could claim the inheri- 
tance of a glorious and prosperous civilisation sank into oblivion 
for centuries, various factors contributing to its degeneration. The 
Chinese national resurgence which began with San-Yat-Sen found 
its fruition with the coming into power of the communists in 1949, 
The new government under the leadership of Mao-Tse-Tung 
obtained effective control of the mainland China except the small 
island of Formosa (Taiwan) and a few small off-shore islands. The 
communist government secured prompt recognition from the 
U. S. S. R., India and other some States. Had all States extended 
similar recognition, the logical sequence would have been 
the substitution of the Communist Government for that of 
Chiang-Kai-Shek as the representative of China in the United 
Nations. The United States however thought it safe not to extend 
de jure recognition to the communist China and thus blocked her 
entry into the U.N. Asa result the question of admitting China 
to the U. N. soon became embroiled in the Wider question of the 
cold war and East-West tension. It is therefore pertinent to discuss 
the issue in all its implications, 

It may be stated with Friedmann that the most important tests 
for the recognition of a new government of an already existing 
State is its effectiveness or its ability “to control the territory and 
population of the State which'it claims to represent and its conse- 
quent ability to fulfil the international obligations of that State”, 
Another consideration which, according to Professor Lauterpacht, 
weighs in the matter of recognition is the democratic character of 
the new regime, and this js judged by the degree of the consent 
of the governed. There are obvious difficulties in extending the 
principle in case of recognition of new governments, 
internal political and social forms of government, 


of international law, relevant for ascertaining 
status of a State, 


Firstly, the 
are not, in the eye 

the international 
Secondly, no State has consistently followed this 
principle as a precondition of international recognition of the new 
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government. Many apparently undemocratic governments have 
Teceived prompt recognition from major powers. i 

Another argument which is advanced against Communist China’s 
entry into the U. N. is based on the interpretation of the term, 
“peace-loving”. Article 4 of the Charter emphasises that membership 
is open to all peace-loving States which accept the obligation of the 
Charter, Judged by objective standard, it is clear enough that no 
State, even, in, the midst of war its has ever expressed any other 
Sentiment than eagerness to consolidate peace. If ‘peace loving’ 
Character of a State is considered an essential pre-requisite of the 
U. N. membership, many major power, including the U.S.A. could 
not continue to retain their U. N. membership. It is also evident 
that in recent its years, every newly-formed State has been auto- 
matically admitted to the U.N. membership, despite serious doubts 
about fulfilling the conditions of membership of the organisation. 

It is therefore clear enough that political considerations have 
Prevailed over legal tests. Communist China has emerged as a major 
Power with growing economic, military and political potentialities. 


She has been a formidable barrier against extension of the influence 
The core-element of the U.S. 


of Western powers in Asia and Africa. 1 
foreign policy therefor directs its attention to contain Communist 
China politically as well as militarily. The U.S.A. ipeni ain isolating 
her from the rest of the world, and this political consideration mainly 
accounts for her opposition to China getting the U.N. membership. 
The U.S. position that if Communist China can secure a seat in the 
U. N. today, it will make an all-out effort to tear down everything 
that the U, N. is trying to do, is untenable on the face of it. 
A more dangerous argument is also advanced on moral consi- 
erations, The exponents of the U.S. policy ‘contend that Communist 
ina presents an ever-increasing threat to Formosa and does not 


Adhere to a moral code of conduct. It is also argued that the 
Nature and policies of the government of China are not in accor- 
ance with the moral principle of the Western world. As to 
Ormosa, it may be said that for 
te ese empire, It was conquere 
1945. At the Cairo and Tehran Con 


d and ruled by Japan from 1896 
ference it was decided that- 
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Formosa should be returned to China. Formosa is thus part 
and parcel of China and Communist China cannot rightly be 
accused of violating moral code if it tries to annex Formosa with 
the mainland China. è 

Thus it is evident that the various pretexts advanced against 

Chinese entry into the U. N. do not stand on any solid ground. A 
persistent attempt has all along been made by many nations to secure 
China’s admission into the U. N. In 1950, the U. S. S. R. submitted. 
a proposal to remove the representative of the Nationalist China 
from his seat in the Security Council on the ground that commu- 
nist and not the nationalist government really represented the 
people of China. The defeat of the proposal led toa Soviet 
boycott of the Security Council and all other U. N. organs. 
The U.N. Secretary-General, Mr. Trygve Lie was in favour of 
the seating of the Chinese communist representative in the U. N. 
and in 1950 he placed a plan for this purpose. Since then the 
U.S.S.R., India and other powers have repeatedly emphasised the 
urgency of Communist China securing U, N. membership because 
it was apparent to them that “the fate of the world might well 
have been different if that obvious fact had been recognised,” 
Pandit Nehru declared that “exclusion of the largest nation on 
earth from a place in the organisation makes a travesty of the 
U.N. It robs the organisation of moral authority.” 

As discussed earlier Communist China fulfils all the quali- 
fications for membership. Internal form of government is not 
a concern of the U. N. The membership of the U. N., it is clear 
enough, should not be made dependent on political or moral tests 
but on the effective participation of a country in the affairs of the 
nation. The political consideration and legal obstructionism which 
have so long debarred Communist China from entry into the world 
Organisation, if allowed to continue, will surely pose a threat to 
international order because as long as Communist China remains 


Outside the nexus of international legal relationship no concrete 
peace proposal can materialise, 


it is expedient for peace-loving a: 
themselves and ensure that Chin 


If the U. N. is not to be crippled» 
nd peace-abiding nations to assert 
a’s admission to the U. N: is not 


a 
— ne eee 
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delayed. It was Prof.Friedmann who asserted that “at a time 
when the United States leadership is far less generally accepted 
than even a few yearsiago, many other States will act indepen- 
dently of the United States, the pressure for seating of Communist 
China in the United Nations will increase, and the United States 
may eventually go down to another diplomatic defeat.” One 
wishes the predictions to materialise early. 


N. with the League of Nations 
U.N. Charter was so dominant 


in the minds of the delegates at San Francisco that there was a 
conscious move to underestimate the contributions of the League 
of Nations, Nicholas complains that “in the charter, even when 
convenience would have dictated identity of nomenclature, pains 
seemed to have been taken to avoid it—e.g. the substitution of 
‘Trusteeship’ for ‘Mandate’ or The International Court of Justice’ 
for the ‘Permanent Court of Justice.” It cannot be denied that 
there are pertiment points of difference between the covenant and 
the charter but the most obvious fact is that there isa basic 
identity of objectives and methods, of plan and structure. As 
Palmer and Perkins says, “in its pasic character, the U. N. is yew 
much like the League of Nations ; both were set up as association 
Of sovereign states with limited powers.” Commentators are not, 
however, unaminous about the extent of similarity between the 


League and the U. N. while Schuman considers the U. N- as “the 
». Kelsen believes that the U. N. marks an 


League in new guise”; 

Improvement on the League. Nicholas goes to the extent of 
asserting that the delegates at San Francisco just “copied” the 
eague Covenant. As he says, “peace and security are the : main 
Soals,...... the sovereign state js still the unit of membership. In 
ach body four main organs of basically the same character dis- 

j charge roughly the same functions—an assembly, to which all 

; Members belong, a Council built around a nuclear of great powers 3 
a Secretariat, permanent and international, under an elected 
Secretary-General ; and a Court, as it were adjacent to rather 
than incorporated in the main structuré.” A comprehensive 


I. R.—14 


Comprison of the U. 
The claim of novelty about the 
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discussion will be helpful to’ bring out the points of difference and 
similarities between the League.and the U. N. 

It is apparent that there is an identity between the philosophical 
foundations of the League and the U. N. The purposes of both 
E the League and the U. N. are fundamentally the 

same—to preserve international peace and security 
by encouraging settlement of disputes among nations by amicable 
means and without resort to force. The League Council was essen- 
tially the embodiment of the Great Powers concept and was keen 
to assign a privileged position to permanent members. “From the 
start the thinking of the architects of the U.N. resolved around this 
concept.” The five great Powers were given permanent seats and 
the veto in the Security Council and thus a recognition was given 
to the power facts of the post war (World War II) world, The 
veto system symbolised the privileged position of the Big Five who 
were actually named in the constitutional document (Article 23), 
The U. N. Charter makes it plain that the authority rests with the 
Security Council and the members of the U. N. are to accept and 
carry out the decision of the Security Council which for practical 
purposes is a ‘Big Power’ show. Thus the purposes and goals of .. 
the League and the U. N. appear to be the same. A difference is 
however evident in the implication of the word “peace”. While the 
Covenant strives for peace through avoidance of war, the Charter 
emphasises that the question of peace is no longer exclusively a 
military or political question, it is broadly’ a question of human 
welfare and social justice, The concept of “welfare International- 


ism” gained primacy and thereby implied that the welfare services 
are a primary condition for 


4 » and its form of composition can 
only be changed by an amendment 
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In composition the League Assembly resembled the General 
Assembly, but while the League Assembly was given sweeping 
power to deal with any matter within the sphere of action of the 
League or affecting the peace of the world, the Charter confines 
the roles of the General Assembly to making recommendations. 
With the increase in importance of the General Assembly this 
distinction has become considerably blurred in practice. 

The Charter has however enlarged the Assembly’s power in 


one direction. In regard to social and economic questions, the 


League entrusted principal responsibility to its Council. The 


Charter empowers the Council to deal with the question of peace 
and gives to the Charter an exclusive authority in respect of 
the questions of economic, social, cultural and humanitarian 
problems. 

The Economic and Social Council of the U. N. was given the 
status of a principal organ. The ECOSOC worked under the 
authority of the General Assembly and the members of the U. N. 

ith the organisation in 


pledged - themselves to co-operate Wi 
Matters concerning economic, social and humanitarian problems. 


The Trusteeship Council of the U. N. differed to a considerable 
extent from the League’s Mandate Commission. The Mandate 
Commission was advisory ; the Trusteeship Council was made a 


Separate organ of the U. N. , 
Though the U. N. Charter provides that the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice is to be based on the League’s 
a degree of difference is 


Permanent Court of International Justice, 


evident between the Charter and the covenant in this respect. The 
pal judicial organ of’ the United 


U. N. Court works as a princi 
92 of the Charter ; consequently 


Nations in terms of Articles 7 and 
rties to the statute. The 


all members of the U. N. are ipso facto pa 
however an integral part of the League, 


P ermanent Court was 00 


nor the Great Powers were parties to the statute. 
The: Charter resembles the covenant to a considerable extent 


regarding the provision of the Secretariat and the role of the 
Secretary General. One significant exception is that the Secretary 
General has been given under Article 99 an explicit political role 
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by enabling him to bring to the attention of the Security Council 
any matter which might endanger peace and security. While the 
Covenant devoted only one Article (Article 16) to discuss the role of 
the Secretary General, the Charter enumerates 5 Articles (Articles 
97-101) dealing with different aspects of the office of the Secretary- 
General. While the League’s incumbents to the Office, like Sir Eric 
Drummond, were satisfied with an obscure role, the U.N.’s 
incumbents—Lie, Hammarskjolé, U. Thant played a decisive role 
in the preservation of world peace and security. 

The League was based on the unanimity principle. It was 
clearly stated in Article 5 that “decision at any meeting of the 
aes Assembly of the Council shall require the agreement 

of all the members of the League represented at 
the meeting. The U. N. System, according to Hartmann, is more 
liberal. As for the General Assembly, a two-third majority is 
sufficient for a decision. The Security Council is able to decide 
an important matter by an affirmative vote of seven members 
including the concurrent votes of the permanent members”, 

A difference is also evident in the enforcement action, The 
United Nations can take enforcement-actions even in case of threat 


to international peace ; the League, on the other 

aaen hand, could do so only when the member States 
had gone to war in breach of their covenants. 

The Charter further authorises the Security ‘Council to use armed 
force against the peace-breaking State with the assistance of the 
Military Staff Committee. The League had no such provision for 


armed forces ; the U. N’s power in this respect is much wider than 
the League’s, 


The League of Nations did not mention anything worth the 
name about the right of individual or collective self-defence. 


Article 51 of the Charter recognises the inherent right of individual 


Self-defence or collective self-defence if an armed attack occurs 


against a member of the United Nations, until 
the Security Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain 
international peace and security. 


As Nicholas says, “The Charter Says a good deal more about 
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economic and social objectives than the League Covenant did”. 
> One of the significant aspects of the U. N. is that 
Economic p i ¥ 
and Social it has placed emphasis on human rights and 
freedoms of mankind and on international 
economic and social co-operation with a view to the promotion of 
a higher standard of living, full employment etc. The Covenant 
` of the League did not make such provision though by 1939 the 
League’s work in this sphere had been significant. 

A5 to the rights of the members, the Charter does not authorise 
the U. N. to intervene in matters which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any State. The Convenant however 
allowed the Council and not theindividual States to decide whether 
a specific question fell within the domestic jurisdication or not. 

Moreover, the League was essentially as remarked by Goodrich 
and Hambro, European in its concern ; but “the Charter is; after 
all the charter of a world organisation,—the diversity as well as 
unity of mankind has gone into its making”. Naturally the Charter, 
as it was brought out at San Francisco conference, is a bulky 
document with 111 Articles and over 8000 words, the Convenant 
On the other hand contained 26 Articles, The Charter is repeti- 
tious, the Covenant was simple and direct. The length of the 
Charter however does not result in improvement of quality ; 
it offers more scope for ambiguities. “The Charter is in fact an 
imperfect blue print for an imperfect structure. et it eile 
be contested that in form and substance the Charter is definitely 
rits predecessor. During almost a quarter 
century of its existence, the United Nations has clearly demons- 

gh to survive one defiance after 


trated that it is strong enou ate: 
another, to overcome obstacles and thereby maintain its hold over 
the world. In has proved itself to be, as Walter Lippmann has 


Said, “an indispensable institution”. 


an improvement ove 


Revision of the Charter 
It was no other than the Secretary-General of the United 


s constrained to declare in an address to 


Nations, U. Thant, who wa 
an international audience in New York on February 20, 1965 
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that “‘the U. N. Charter was out of date and was partly the cause 
of the world-body’s present constitutional and political crisis.” He 
further emphasised that “our approaches to peace is often old- 
fashioned and more attuned to former times than to our present 
state’, Mr Dulles, the American Secretary of State during 
Eisenhower administration, had suggested that the U. N. Charter 
might have been quite different if its framers had drafted it after, 
instead of before, the advent of the atomic bomb. The world has 
changed and with it the U. N. has also undergone a good deal of 
changes. It has expanded and matured. The young sovereign 
states that have risen from the ruins of the former colonial system 
have given new direction to the organisation and have infused a 
new atmosphere therein. The basic premise of the U. N.— Great 
power unanimity—is now non-existent. In a word, profound 
changes that have occurred in the international situation and in 
the U.N. itself call for rethinking on the Charter and adjusting it 
with the requirements of the nuclear age. 

The stipulations of the Charter (Articles 108 and 109) as to the 
formal method of amendment are rather difficult. Amendment 
to the Charter may be recommended by the vote of two-thirds 
of the members of the General Assembly and the rec 


ommendation 
takes effect after it has been ratified by two-thirds of the U.N. 
members, including all permanent members of the Security Council. 


Article 109 further provides that if a conference for the purpose 
of reviewing the Charter itself has not been held previously, the 
proposal to call such a review conference will be placed on the 
agenda of the tenth session of the General Assembly, “ 
conference shall be held if so decided by a majority vote 


General Assembly and by a vote of any seven member: 
- Security Council”. 


and the 
of the 


s of the 
Tn accordance with this provision, the tenth 
session of the General Assembly decided in 1955 that a review 
conference should be held at a time and place to be determined. 
by a committee of all the members in consulation with the 
Secretary-General. About the Prospect of revision, 


Palmer and 
Perking say, 


“Dozens of suggestions for amending the U.N. Charter 


have been advanced. There is little likelihood, it seems, that any 
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revisions, even if recommended by a review conference, would be 
finally accepted ; they would still require approval by two-thirds. 
of the member states of the U.N., including all permanent members 
of the Security Council. This rigid amendment procedure has 
dampened the enthusiasm of many who think the review conference 
should be held and that changes in the U.N. Charter should 
be made”. 

However, to be fair to the U. N., it can be said that the organi- 
sation has definitely shown a good amount of flexibility by clearly 
demonstrating its capacity to bring about informal amendments 
Of the Charter. The Charter has changed and changed visibly. 
Through various methods—non implementation or non-application 
of Charter provisions, interpretation, conclusions of treaties, and 
Creation of special organs and agencies, the Charter has been 
amended informally. The different categories of informal amend- 
Ments are discussed below. 

(1) The most important of the changes effected through infor- 

. mal amendments relate to the shift of emphasis from the Security 
Council to the General Assembly. The procedures of the 
General Assembly making for these changes, were due to the fact 
‘that, observes Quincy Wright, «while not anticipated by the 
Charter, they are not contrary to its terms and, in fact, were 
Made possible through additions to the powers of the General 
Assembly at the San Francisco Conference." Be ; 

(2) Article 27(3) which regulates the decision of the Security 


Council has been taken to mean that abstention or absence of a 
urity Council does not constitute 


Permanent member of the Sec 
a negative vote. This interpretation has introduced a substantial 


Change in the Council’s procedure of voting. 
d to ask for information of a 


(3) The U.N. is empoweret . 
f the U. N. having repons 


technical nature from the members 0 ; 
sibilities for the administration of non-self-governing teritories. 


But the U. N. has often extended this power and has demanded 
“Political information’ for the use of the General Assembly. The 
Members in turn have largely complied with such requests of the 
U.N. The General Assembly discusses information so received 
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‘and sometimes makes 
Tespective authorities, 


(4) The importance of the office of the Secretary-General 
has been magnified in-a manner which was not conceived of by the 
Charter, Indeed, the Secretary-General has assurred many of the 


functions which the Charter reserved for the Security Council 
exclusively. 


appropriate recommendations to the 


(5) Some of the provisions of the Charter, particularly those 
relating to the Collective Security system (Articles 43-48), have 
been allowed to fall into disuse through 


systematic non- 
implementation, 


(6) The conclusion of bi-lateral or multi-lateral treaties has 
also contributed to the process of informal amendment. These 
treaties generally fill up.some gaps in the Charter or overlap them. 
> (7) Another type of informal amendment has been brought 
-about by the creation of a large number of subsidiary organs 
under the authority given to the General Assembly by Articles 22 
and 59, Grae 

(8) Judicial interpretation has also he 
the Charter, Such interpretations have conferred a jural personality 
to the U. N. As stated earlier, 

Suggesting different lines of Charter amendment. 
universal membership of the world body, remod 
General Assembly making it responsible for the 
peace and security of the worl 
Security Council 
measures, 


They include 
elling of the 
maintenance of 
d, a change in the set-up of the 
» increasing particiption in the human welfare 
Strengthening international laws, etc. 

Differences however exist about the e 
ments. The problem of the Charter ri 
or less an academic issue, Mr. V.K. Kris 
“without unanimity we cannot Tevise 
is unanimity the reasons for revising 
any Case our view is that this is not ana 
more pressing problems and without be 
that it is not the Charter which is wron 


fficacy of Charter amend- 
evision is considered more 
hna Menon said in 19553 = 


it will be very small. In 
PPropriate time ; there are 
ing cynical one could say 


ig, It is we ourselves”. Sri 
Jawaharlal Nehru also stated in 1963 that if an attempt was 


Iped the development of 


various plans have been submitted’ 


the Charter and if there | 
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‘made for the revision of the Charter it would raise many contro- ' 
versial questions, “It should be possible for us even within the 
terms of the Charter to adapt the United Nations machinery to 
meet situations as they arise,” he said. 

The informal amendments apart, the prospect of revision of 
the Charter seems to be remote. But the Charter must reflect the” 
actual situation of the world politics. The experiences of the 
Organisation during its span of almost a quarter century have also 
Tevealed the deeprooted lapses of the U. N. The necessity of 
Charter revision is no longer an academic issue ; the Charter is 
Teally out-dated and requires a thorough remodelling. The 
realitics of the world makes it obligatory to think of Charter 
revision ; the world may ignore it only at its pe i 


fg! Dept of Extention \ 


5, \ SERVICE. 
T $ 
Ve Er MN Beg SE 
c Ni CAL CUTT pe 
HAP eee eee 
Eigse INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES RELATED 
TO THE- LEAGUE OR THE UNITED 


NATIONS. 


The Mandates System :—The Mandates System underthe League 
Of Nations ania naa political experiment in the colonial field 


that attempted at solving dual problems connected with imperia- 
lism—of protecting interests of colonial people and that of keep- 
ing peace among the imperialist Powers. ; : 
Article 22 of the Legue Covenant provided for the creation of 
the Mandates Commission. In this Article it was said that the 
former enemy territories «which are inhabited by peoples not yet 
able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the 
Modern world” should be placed under the Mandates System which 
Would take care of “the well-being and development of such 
Peoples”, The areas covered by the Mandates System were to be 
Placed under the “advanced nations”, and “this tutelage should be 
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exercised by them as Mandatories on behalf of the League of 
Nations”, 
The Mandated territories'were ceded by defeated Germany and 
Turkey to the Allied and Associated Powers, after World War I, 
under the direction of the Supreme Council which distributed these 
territories to the Victorious Powers mostly in accordance with the 
secret treaties concluded during the War. While entrusting these 
areas the “A”, “B”? and “C”? classifications were made in confor- 
mity: with the League Covenant. The League approved the terms 
of the mandates. The Mandatory Powers were required to submit 
to the League annual reports for the territories under their tutelage. 
The League’s function, however, was merely limited to criticism. 


It did not grant the mandates and it was evident that it could 
not revoke them. 


In the “A” category mandates comprising areas taken from 


Turkey (Palestine, Transjordan, Iraq, Syria and Lebanon), the 


Tole of the Mandatory was deñned as “the rendering of adminis- 


trative advice and assistance---until such time as they are able to 
stand alone.” Though it was expressly stated that in the selection 
of the Mandatory, “the wishes of these communities must be a 
principal consideration,” actually this condition was not complied 
with and the fate of the Arab territories was settled according to 
the secret Sykes-Picot Pact during the War. 
In the “B” category areas which consisted of the greater part 
of Germany’s African possessions (Tanganyika, Togoland, Came- 
toons, Ruanda-Urundi), the population was considered to be unfit 
for any administrative autonomy. Here the Mandatory Powers 
were expected to administer under conditions assuring native rights 
with some prospect of eventual advancement at least to political 
automony. It was also stipulated that the Mandatory Power should 
prohibit slave trade and arms traffic, refrain from recruiting 
natives “for other than police Purposes or the defense of territory”? 
and maintain the ‘Open Door’ Principle in the-“B? mandates. 
The “C” category areas were formed from German possessions 
in the Pacific (New Guinea, Western Samoa, Nauru, Mariana, and 


Caroline Islands) and German Southwest Africa. These. areas, 
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because of their smallness. in size or population, remoteness or- 
contiguity with the Mandatory, were to be “administered under 
the laws of the Mandatory.” In the “C” Mandates the Mandatory 
Was not obliged to follow the policy of “Open Door.” 

Rae a RPR of the mandated territories, a Permanent 
mmission was created. The Commission originally 


wa I ; IOT 
s composed of nine members with a majority of nations of 


non- 5 
n-Mandatory Powers. Later the number of regular members 


Was increased to ten. 


The Mandates system had been introduced to effect inter- 


ie supervision over backward areas and to protect native 
a ests) But it failed in both these purposes. Only in the 
ut Maes the Mandatory was under the obligation to main- 

e “Open Door.” In the “A” and “C” mandates the 


Mandatory Power had no such oblig 
To all practical purposes the 
Mandates under them as their colonies. 
Powers the wishes of the inhabitants ha 
Saat If some of the mandated are 
a received it as a result of pressure 
ers, The Mandatory Commission, 
Beso of mobilizing public opinion and thus 
international standards of colonial administration. 


ations. 
Mandatory Powers treated the 


In selecting the Mandatory 
d never been taken into 
as became independent, 

put on the Mandatory 
however, served the 
s helped “in establish- 


Permanent Court of International Justice 


Arbitration as a form of judicial settlement has been used by 
States over a long period of time—not generally but frequently. 
A © facilitate the pacific settlement of disputes the Hague Confer- 

nces of 1899 provided for the establishment of a panel of Jurists 


Called the Permanent Court of Arbitration to which any State 
aching arbitration might appeal. The Hague Conference of 1907 
Sought to strengthen the machinery by establishing a court of 
dges to be elected for a fixed period 
he court could not be established 


project. 


arbi ze 18 é 
patel justice composed of ju 
Fs service on a salary basis. But t 

Most of the States did not adopt the 
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In order to create an international judicial body the League 
of Nations took effective steps in 1920. According to’Article 14 
of the League Covenant a draft was proposed for the foundation 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, popularly known 
also as the World Court, at the Hague. It came into existence in 
1921 when the proposal received sanction of the requisite number 
of States. It was decided that the Court would consist of 15 Judges 
who should be elected for terms of nine years by the Assembly 
and the Council of the League sitting independently. All members 
of the League or the States whose names were mentioned in the 
annexe to the Covenant might approach it. 

The first meeting of the Court was held in January 30, 1922 at 
the Hague. It continued to hold annual meetings thereafter until its 
work was interrupted by the outbreak of the Second World War. 

All questions which were referred to the Court were decided by 


a majority of the Judges present, and ina case of tie the President 


or the Deputy had a casting vote. Its decision, however, was not 
binding unless the two parties to a dispute signed a declaration to 
the effect that they would recognize the Court’s jurisdiction as 
compulsory on terms of reciprocity. 


This Court was succeeded in 1946 by the International Court 
of Justice formed under the aegis of the United Nations. 


International Labour Organization (I.L.0.) 
After the advent of the Industrial Revolution, a large number 
of factory hands appeared in the industrially developed countries. 
Pp ae In order to remove some of their grievances and 


to minimise their hardships movements started for 
labour welfare legislations, 


In 1900 a private organization, the 
International Association for Labour Legislation, was established 


in Basle, Switzerland. Despite its efforts it was unable to do 
much as few States accepted the recommendations made by the 
organization. It, however, paved the way for the future develop- 
ment of international labour organizations, 

During the First World War the Russian Reyolution increased 
restiveness of the labourers who demanded representation at the 
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Peace Conference so that they might get social and economic: 
justice in the peace settlement, The Peace Conference then set 
up a Commission under the Chairmanship of Samuel Ganpers of 
the U. S. A. to suggest ways and means for the formation of an 
international organization that could help in labour legislation.. 
The Commission recommended the creation of an international 
Organization with powers of recommendation to national gevern- 
Ments for appropriate measures. It was also suggested that the 
New institution thus formed should be a tripartite body in which 
half the representation would be by governments and one fourth: 
each by labour and by employers. Accepting these proposals the: 
I. L. O. was established whose constitution was incorporated in the 
treaties of Versailles, ST. Germain Nevilly and Trianon. 
Twenty nine signatories of the Treaty of Peace and all the: 
M i League members Were invited to be its members.. 
Membership Sita ; A 
But as the I. L. O's ideal has been universality 


of membership, other States also were permitted to join it and 
Many States who were not members of the League became its. 
Members, After the formation of the United Nations any member 
of the U.N. may become its member by filling a declaration that 
it would abide by the I. L. O. constitution. Non-members of the 
U. N. may also enter the organization if their applications seeking. 
admission to the I.L.O. are accepted by a vote of two-thirds 
Majority of the Conference, including that of two thirds of the. 


governmental delegates. 


The I.L.O. comprises the International Labour Conterence, the. 


International Labour Office and thei Governing, 
Body. Tripartism in the 2:1 il ratio is firmly 
followed in the Conference and in the Governing Body. So far 
Various amendments for a larger representation of labour or to put 
both employer and labour delegates at a numerical parity with. 
those of governments have failed. -The protests against the 
naming of worker and employer delegates by the respective 
governments whichsometimes work against their interests have. 
also been rejected. 

The Governing Body is €O. 


Constitution 


mposed of 32 members. Hight seats. 
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are kept reserved for the leading industrial states of the world ; 
-eight more seats.are held by the governments elected by other 
States, eight persons elected by the worker delegates at the Con- 
ference and the remaining eight are elected by the representatives 
of employers. The International Labour Office headed by a 
director is the permanent secretariat of the organization. 

The Conference which held its first session in Washington in 
1919 meets usually annually at the call of the Governing Body. 
One of its chief functions is the formulation of standards of work- 
ing and living conditions of the labourers which are incorporated 
in recommendations and conventions. 
obliged to submit there to the appropriate authorities proposals for 
the enactment of legislation within a year or, under exceptional 
circumstances, within 18 months. If ratified by the appropriate 
body, it becomes binding upon the nation which should make 
annual reports to the I.L.O. Tegarding measures taken for its 
implementation. In case it is not ratified the nation concerned 


undertakes to report on the ‘law and practice’ it follows about the 
subject matter of the convention. 


Sometimes, however 


All member States are 


sovereignty, the LL.O 


recalcitrant nation, 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
: Organization (UNESCO). 

UNESCO is a specialized agency of the UN created to 
bute to peace and security by Promoting collaboration am 
nations through education, science and culture.’ It has its own 
constitution which came into force on November 4,1946 Its 
permanent headquarters are in Paris, The Operating annual budget 
of UNESCO is about 15 millions, 


“contri- 
ong the 
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; A general conference of the member States of UNESCO is held 
biennially. The resolutions adopted in the general conference are 
carried out by the administrative head of the organization, the 
Director-General, who is aided by an international civil service of 
approximately 800 persons selected from among most of its member 
States.: UNESCO also puts extensive reliance upon international 


non-governmental organizations for carrying out its programmes. 
as defined by UNESCO’s fifth general 


Its basic programme, 
Italy in 1950, included the following 


conference held in Florence, 


Main elements : } 
(i) Elimination of illiteracy and promotion of fundamental 

education. 
abolishing barriers blocking the 


(ii) Attempt at reducing Or 
free flow of persons, ideas and knowledge between nations. 

(iii) Promotion of international respect for human rights. 

(iv) Demonstration of world cultural inter-dependence and 
Promotion of cultural activities and exchanges. 

(v) Advancement of the cause of truth, freedom and peace 
through press, radio and film. 

(vi) To help in the development in the cause of the United 
Nations and its work for world understanding. 

UNESCO ‘thus works mainly in the fields of education, science, 
Culture and mass communication. 

Immediately after World War IE UNESCO provided aid to 
Needy libraries, schools and individual scholars specially in the war 
devasted countries. It tried to develop and administer educational 

devasted countries as 


facilities to the distressed persons of the war 
Well as to the under-developed countries mainly through inter- 


National professional non-government organizations. In many 
Countries UNESCO helped in the extension of free and compulsory 
€ducation and in the strengthening of secondary and higher 


€ducation, It also established centres in different places to stimu- 
ge of knowledge. The expenses for 


late the international exchan 
these purposes are met in part through UNESCO’s normal budget 
and jn part through the United Nations Expanded Technical 


Anistanes neon 
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A major objective of the UNESCO is the furthering of inter- 
national understanding. In order to achieve this aim UNESCO 
started publication of ‘Study Abroad,’ a comprehensive index to 
foreign study opportunities, organized seminars of teachers and 
teaching. methods, and made preparation for the publication of 
multivolume ‘A Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind’, It 
also attempted at promoting greater understanding, by facilitating 
greater objective knowledge, of each other among members. 

Under its initiative a centre for Nuclear Research has been 
established in Geneva and an International Computation Centre in 
Rome. UNESCO has encouraged basic researches in cell biology 
and on ways of making arid and humid zones more habitable 
and productive. It has also attempted at removing all racial 
discriminations from the world. The successful drafting of the 
Universal Copyright Convention as well as a Convention for the 


Importation of Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials are. 
two major contributions made by UNESCO, 


The developing countries of South -and South Bast Asia, the 
Middle East, Africa and Latin America havebeen aided in dev 


elop- 
ing their economic, 


scientific and cultural resources by UNESCO. 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO). 


FAO is the first of the permanent specialized agencies of the 
United Nations which came into formal being in October 1945 
when its constitution was signed at a conference held in Quebec, 
The International Institute of Agriculture (IIA) and the League’s 
activities over the problems of nutrition and their relationship to 
health may be szid to be the forerunners of this Organization, 

The preamble of the FAO constitution states its purposes as 
raising levels of nutrition and standards of livin, 


8 of the peoples 
under their respective jurisdictions, 


securing improvements in the 
efficiency of the production and distribution of all food 


and agri- 
cultural products, 


bettering the condition of rural populations and 
thus contributing toward an expanding world economy. 


The population explosion after World War II has greatly 
aggravated the already critical food situation, FAO is trying its 
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be 
st to help hungry millions of the world. To eradicate hunger 


ae PAET the Freedom From Hunger Campaign in 1960. 
an nas been busy in helping nations to increase their food 
eee i It is teaching nations how to increase the use of arable 
A Ste, ie improve the productivity of the land by the proper 
ee ertilizers and irrigation, how to control floods, how to 
the production of fish and so on. 
eae is attempting to solve one of t 
conte of our planet—how to supply food for a 
Back population. It acts in collaboration W 
ies notably WHO and UNESCO. 


he great long-range 
rapidly growing 
ith many other 


World Health Organization (WHO). 

R World Health Organization, another specialized agency of the 
nited Nations, came officially into being in 1948. The objective 

of WHO is “the attainment by all peoples of the highest possible 

level of health.” To attain this goal WHO furnishes appropriate 

technical and other assistances to governments so that they might 

Strengthen health services. It also does advance work to eradicate 

her diseases and acts as the directing and 
i national health work. 

rid Health Assembly, 

jected for three year 


EIEEE A y 
o-ordinating authorit 
The main organs of the 


the Executive Board of 24 he 
terms by the Assembly and the Secretariat. The Director General 


Who is the executive head of the organization is appointed for a 
he Assembly 0n recommendation by the 


five-year term by "e A 
Executive Board. The membership of WHO is open to sovereign 
States as. well asnon self governing The organization 


is financed by its members according 
The main function of WHO is to fulfil tasks which require and 


Justify the existence of a single international organizationto collate, 
unify, codify where necessary» standardize and disseminate data and 
information. It also undertakes programmes on mass campaign. 
It has so far played # great part in the eradication of malaria and 
Sey pox throughout the world. The United Nations Family says, 

fifteen years of international health work have laid solid grounds 


I.R.—15 


territories. 
to their capacity. 
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for believing that age-old diseases such as malaria, small pox 


and yaws can be not only controlled but eradicated—completely 
wiped out.” _ 

WHO, however, undertakes a work only at the request of the 
government concerned and its role is limited to assisting, guiding, 
advising, educating, promoting and initiating, It expects that after 
WHO?’s assistance has ended in a country the government concer- 
ned would continue the work initiated by it. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 


To devise ways and mcans to restore multil 


ateral trade, at the- 
initiative of the United States, 


currencies. The Articles o 


promote exchange stability and 
by making the Fund’s resources 
safeguards, 

A Board of Governor. 
the Fund. 17 Executive Di 


The Fund serves the useful 


Purpose of advising its members on 
problems related to the interna 


tional balance of Payments, includ- 
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in : Mice 
$ 8 currency par values, foreign exchange restrictions and in ques- 
1 * Fj x 
ee monetary credit and fiscal policy that have an important 
earing on international payments. 
The IMF has been fairly active but has remained primarily a 


W 3 A 
is estern operation. In 1961 there were sixty eight members of the 
und comprising all the major countries of the non-communist 


World plus Yugoslavia. 

Although not particutarly active in the immediate post war 
Period while the dollar shortage was very acute,.the IMF played 
Significant roles later in providing short term credits to meet 
temporary balance of payments crisis in foreign exchange: experi- 


5 F 
Need by many countries. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
or World Bank. 


Like the IMF the decision to establish the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development was also taken in the Bretton 
Woods Conference in 1944. Its Articles of Agreement also came 
into force in late 1945. Together with the IMF it was also formally 

ionship with the United 


inaugurated in 1946 and entered into relat 
Nations two years later. Its headquarters are in Washington. 


The principal purpose of the Bank is to assist in the recons- 
truction and development of its member states by furnishing loans 
that will promote long-range economic growth. In some cases 
the Bank would give loan from its own funds and in others it 
Would promote private foreign investment by standing as a 


Suarantor. 

World Bank’s adm 
Nors representing the membe 
Bank are vested. Of the eightee 
the five member States having 


inistration is composed of a Board of Gover- 
r States in whom all powers of the 
n Executive Directors five represent 
the largest number of shares of 
Capital stock while the remaining thirteen are elected by the 
governors representing the remaining States. Most of the powers 
of the Board of Governors have been delegated to the Executive 

f the Bank who is ex-officio Chairman 


Directors, The President 0 
Of the Executive Directors and chief Executive Officer of the Bank 
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is selected by the Executive Directors. He is responsible for the 
conduct of the business of the Bank and the organisation. 

The authorized capital of ‘the Bank is ten billion dollars of 
which only 20 percent is paid in, and the rest is held in reserve as 
a gurantee fund. 

Any proposal for loan from the Bank is carefully investigated 
by a team of experts and a loan is paid if the Bank authorities 
could reasonably’ expect it to be serviced and repaid. The Bank 
also mainiains supervision over the use of loan funds through 
periodic inspections. 

The countries of Western Europe have received numerous long 
term loans from the World Bank. In recent years, however, 


underdeveloped countries are getting increased- attention and 
assistance from the Bank. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) 


Several regional commissions affliated to ECOSOC have been 
Set up to further the economic development of the different parts. 
of the globe. Of these the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 
and the Economic Commission for Asia and Far East (ECAFE) 
Were established in March 1947, the Economic Commission for 
Latin America (ECLA) in 1948 and the Economic Commission, 
for Africa (ECA) in 1958. These regional commissions which 
report their activities to ECOSOC function almost in a similar 
way in their respective regions. 
these commissions Operate on var. 
agriculture, coal, 
timber, trade, etc, 


not propagandist 
commissions which 


oups for their res- 
` pective regions, however, create a problem of co-ordination for 


ECOSOC, 
Like similar other organizations the main purpose of the ' 
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Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East is to adopt mea- 
Sures for the economic development of the region. Through its 
Subsidiary bodies ECAFE deals with practically all branches of 


Asian Economic life. 


_ The geographical area covered b 
is extended from Iran and Afganisthan to Japan and the Philippines. 


lts membership, however, is not limited to the States of the area, 
Other States which are interested in economic development are * 
Tree to participate in it, and France, Netherlands, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom and the United States also are its members. 

The headquarters of the Commission and its Secretariat are 
located at Bangkok, Thailand. Annual sessions of the Commission, 
sometimes referred to as “an economic Parliament of Asia? are 
Usually attended by high ranking government officials and are 
held every year ina different country. d 

he United Nations 


ECAFE maintains close co-operation with t 
agencies and other international organizations. With the help 


of the United Nations technical assistance programme and the 
Support of a number of governments, ECAFE is rendering valuable 
service in aiding experts and missions in conducting research and 
in the operational programmes in their respectiv o fields. 

Under its supervision economic and statistical studies are 
conducted to help member countries of the region to further their 
economic development. A major function of the ECAFE is to 
Organize general economic surveys which help in promoting 
economic ties among countries of the region and with the rest of 


the world. 
Besides these, 


y the Commission’s activities 


there are also some other specialized agencies 
related to the United Nations, These are International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA), International Finance Corporation (IFC), 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), Universal Postal 
Union (UPU), International Telecommunication Union (ITU), 
World Meteorological Organization (WMO), Inter-Governmental , 
Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO), etc. if 
These agencies are endeavouring to tackle various social and 
£conomic problems of men. They have been able to a great extent 
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in solving some of the pressing problems of individual life in a 
world grown more complex and insecure. They are also per- 
forming useful works of co-ordination. 

The formation of these international organizations proves that 
an international community is slowly but steadily emerging and 


it is not any longer the mere dream of amiable but impractical 
philosophers, 


CHAPTER XVII 
DISARMAMENT 


The idea of maintaining peace throu 


gh the reduction of 
armaments is not new. Partial 


disarmament had been attempted 
before. Attempts for complete disarmament of some nations or 
the reduction and limitation of armaments on a global scile, 
however, had been a more recent Phenomenon. The Hague 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907 made the first international 
endeavours to effect the reduction and limitation of national 
armaments by general agreement. They, however, ended in failure. 
After the First World War more determined eflorts were made 
for the limitation of armaments as it was common belief then 
that the arms race in Europe before 
for the World War. j 


The fourth of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points demanded 
that national armaments be reduced to the “lowest point consistent 
with domestic safety”. Article 8 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations adopted it in a slightly altered form. It changed the word 
“domestic? to “national” and added to the point of “national 
safety” the further phrase “and the enforcement by common action 
of international obligations”, Thus the disarmament problem was 
linked more directly with the problem of security. 

The Paris Peace settlements applied the Principle of disar- 
mament to the defeated countries, Germany and her allies. 


1914 was mainly responsible 
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G > 

ermany’s army and navy were drastically reduced while 
fe nance of a military air force by her .was completely prohi- 
ited. She was asked to limit her army to 100,000 men. Her 


n: F 
aval power also was kept at minimum. 


Disarmament and the League of Nations 

` League of Nations to secure 
ent may be divided into three 
hich lasted from 1920 to 1925 


The attempts made by the 
agreement on general disarmam 
phases. During the first period w 
only preliminary committee work was done. In the second period 
of 1925 to 1932, the Preparatory Commission made ground works 
for the summoning of the Disarmament Conference. In the third 
period of 1932 to 1934 the Disarmament Conference proper tried 
unsuccessfully to tackle the disarmament problem. The work of 
the Conference ended abruptly with the withdrawal of Germany 


from it. It, however, was never formally brought to a close. 
g the provisions of Article 8 and to examine 
to disarmament 4 “Temporary Mixed 


n” was appointed by the League Council 


For implementin 
Various questions relating 


Ti Commissio 
eae Mixed jn November 1290. Discussions continued as to 
on f 
how effective measures On disarmament could 


be taken. Proposals and counter-proposals were put forth by 


different delegates. At last Britain proposed in 1922 that different 
Nations should have a fixed number of army units. But that was 
Not accepted by the military experts of most other European 
countries. France also was unwilling to reduce her armaments 
before getting definite guarantee about her security. Thus France 
tried to mix the question of disarmament with security, which 
Breatly hindered the progress of talks on disarmament. 

In the next three years security questions were considered 
more earnestly than the disarmament problem. During the period 
“Treaty of Mutual Assistance” and “Geneva Protocol”, which 
Were concerned with security were seriously discussed 
in the League. 


While talk: 
owing to the French reluc! 


questions, 


of land forces were obstructed 


s on the reductions 
to weaken her defences, the 


tance 
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question of naval disarmament was also discussed at Washington. 
In place of the pre-war Anglo-German naval rivalry, there was 
` a possibility that Anglo-American-Japanese naval 
comes rivalry might start, To avoid any such possibility, 
: Britain, the U, S. A. Japan, Italy and France 
assembled at Washington in 1921-22 to discuss the naval question. 
As it was impossible to come to terms on a plan of limitation of 
all categories of fighting vessels, at last an agreement was reached 
on so-called capital ships. By the Five Power Naval Treaty 
concluded at Washington Conference, the ratio for the tonnge 
of capital ships was fixed at 5:5:3:17: 17 for Britain, the 
U.S. A., Japan, France and Italy. It stopped the ruinous naval 
competition among the chief naval Powers of the world, 


that peace would be lasting, the 
i] E ‘ 

A g i n of 

Locarno Ane League would become a reality, and the reig 


Since the view still com- 


eparatory Commission heid 
T ieparatory its first meeting in May 1926; participation in 


its work was not confined to the L 
The U. S. A. and the Soviet Union we 


Commission. As the naval problem ha 


her powerful navy 
rity must precede 
rward by different 
et delegation headed 
Litvinov made an eloquent 


felt secure, France always insisted that secu 
disarmament. A host of Proposais were put fo 
delegates only to be rejected by others, A Sovi 
by Litvinov attended the Commission, 
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plea for total and universal disarmament in which others saw 
nothing but a calculated device to procure their common 
embarrassment. 

In debates held on disarmament Germany’s position was unique 
since she was the only major Power that had been compelled by 
Gia ` the conditions imposed by the Treaty of Versailles 
demands to disarm to a great extent. While concluding the 

Versailles Treaty the Allied Powers had declared 
that the purpose of,the drastic disarmament of Germany was “to 
render possible the initiation of a general limitation of the arma- 


ments of all nations”. Germany now took the stand that either 


the other Powers should disarm as promised by them in the 
Versailles Agreement and as stipulated in the League Covenant, or 


she should be given the ‘right to rearm and be treated on equal 
This caused some uneasiness amongst 


footing with other Powers. 
The reluctance on the 


other nations and nervousness in France. 
part of the major States to reduce armaments spread discontent in 
Germany and prepared the ground for the emergence of the Nazi 
Party in Germany. 

On a more limited scale efforts were made in 1927 to follow up 
the accomplishments of the Washington Naval Conference. A 
Naa destin Naval Conference met at Ganga to) discuss the 

issue. It ended in failure. This failure cast a 


shadow of gloom over the Preparatory Commission. Another 
Conference met at London in 1930 which was partially successful. 

This partial success spurred the League to renew its efforts and 

at last in 1932 the First International Conference 


amamen on the limitation and reduction of armaments 


Conference à 
. came into existence. The Disarmament Conference 


which met at Geneva was attended by 64 powers and presided 
over by Henderson, the British Labour Foreign Secretary. 


The French submitted a plan for the formulation of an inter- 


National police force which the League could use against any act of 
aggression. Though this proposal was supported by several minor 


European nations, Britain and the U. S. A., who had aiways 
Opposed the idea of the creation of a supranational military force, 
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argued against it. Germany, also viewed the proposal with 
suspicion and regarded it as yet another manoeuver to evade Wie 
issue of disarmament, Realising the disapproval of the major 
Powers France did not Press her proposal of an international 
police force, 
Britain them came forward with a Proposal for qualitative 
tation, by which she meant that certain types of offensive 
armaments should be completely banned. The 
Bon apes limita- Proposal at first was enthusiastically received. 
But then difficulties arose regarding the definition 
of the aggressive Weapons. The military experts of different 
countries were widely divergent in their Opinion about the 
defenition of offensive and defensive weapons, Thus the proposal 


for “qualitative limitation” thus was also lost in the “metaphysics: 
of aggressivenéss”, 


limi 


by specifying the permissible ex 
Praen er: army on war material. At 


figures made itself heard f 
Sence between France 


France now, as always, 


penditure of each 
once a loud outcry over 
rom every side. Diver- 
as specially too great. 
hich, so far as armament 
Germany. Germany, on 


and Germany w 


wanted security w 
Was concerned, meant Superiority over 


the other hand, wanted equality with other nations. The inability 
of the Conference to bring France and 


Germany to any kind of 
accomodation led to dead-lock. In July 1932 the Conference 
adjourned temporarily, 


claim for equality was recognized. 
Three—Britain, France and Italy— 
to “equality of rights in a system 
for all nations”, and on these te 
Conference which was reconvened 


) Adolf Hitler, Leader of 


the National Socialist Party, had become German Chancellor. 
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The rise of Hitler, and his aggressive attitude made France and 
the Little Entente apprehensive and consequently more reluctant 
to concede to any of the German claims. 

In March, Britain presented the “Macdonald Plan”? which 
Macdonalda oian contained figures of limitation of men and material 

for practically every country in Europe. Though 
the plan was cordially received at first it was unable to end the 
impasse. 

Then France came forward with a plan of dividing t 

armament convention into two periods. 
suman WA: first trial period of four years, under the super- 

vision of an international commission over 
ation of the national armies would begin ; 
in the second period limitation of armaments would take place. 
The British and Italian Governments endorsed this proposal. But 
soon after Germany announced her withdrawal from the 
Disarmament Conference and a few days later, from the League 
of Nations on the grounds that other nations had amply demon- 
strated that they had no intention either of disarming themselves 
or of permitting Germany to rearm. 

The withdrawal of Germany was a grave blow to the Disarma~ 
ment Conference. The Conference did not formally close, but 
its continuation was futile thereafter, for Germany had begun 
openly to rearm. A few months later the delegates to the 
Disarmament Conference dispersed never to meet again. 

Reluctance of the Allied Powers to disarm or at least to reduce 
their atmaments to carry out their promise justified or at any 
rate explained the rearmament of Germany. The decision of 
Germany to rearm made the other countries apprehensive, and 
they also started to increase their armaments. Thus the attempt 
made by the League of Nations to make disarmament a success 
ended in failure and the vicious circle which the statesmen of 1919 


had hoped to break was once more complete. 


he dis- 
In the 


armaments, the reorganis: 
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Disarmament and the United Nations 


The tedious history of disarmament negotiations under the 
League of Nations cooled to a great extent the enthusiasm for 
disar mament. It is owing to this fact that we find only two refe- 
rences regarding disarmament in the Charter. Article 11 states that 
the General Assembly “may consider the general principles of co- 
‘operation in the maintenance of international peace and security, 
including the principles governing disarmament and the regulation 
of armaments.” Articles 26 and 47 provide for the establishment 
of the Military Staff Committee that will assist the Security Council 
“on all questions relating to the Securi 
quirements for the maintenance of internat 
the employment and command of fore 
the regulation of armaments and possi 


ty Council’s military re- 
ional peace and security, 
es placed at its disposal, 


ble disarmament.” Thus 
the emphasis was placed more on the regulation of armaments than 
on disarmament. 


Greater reliance tions after the World War I led the framers of the 
on coliective 


| Charter to adopt a more realistic approach. They 
security 


ces and assistance which 
the United Nations to take action against an 
aggressor, 


It was not the fact that the framers of the Charter were not 
interested in disarmament. But it appeared to them that the world 
peace could be preserved more effective 


of an international police force led by the 
This approach seemed realistic at t 
the Charter at San Francisco, 


ly through the operation 
Big Five. 

he time of the framing of 
But the ushering in of the atomic 
age made it evident that- the provisions of the 
obicno He Charter were not sufficient enough to meet the 

security problems. The 

power of the atom bomb gave disarmament 
that was not envisaged by those who drafted 


immense destructive 


problem new urgency 
the Charter, 
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uae atapi of disarmament were foiled by the wide- 
pinion between the capitalist world led by the U.S.A 
and the Soviet bloc. A fear in the minds of the Western Powers 
about the supremacy of the U.S.S.R. in “conventional weapons” 
on the one hand and. the Soviet anxiety about the American 
monopoly of the atomic weapons on the other made it difficult to: 
arrive at any agreed solution. 

A commission for conventional armaments was set up by the 
Security Council in 1947 to discuss matters regarding the control 
of conventional weapons. Owing to mutual distrust of the two 
rival blocs, its activities reached an,early deadlock. 

The General Assembly on the other hand created in 1946 
The Atomic Energy Commission consisting of the members of the 


Security Council plus Canada which was to report to the Council 

on “matters affecting security”. Bernard Baruch 
herac Plan of the United States placed before the Commission 
the so-called Baruch proposals in June 1946. He pleaded for the 
ernational atomic authority having a monopoly 
duction of atomic energy. It would also have 
f control of all atomic activities including 


creation of an int 
of the world’s pro 
the exclusive authority O 


atomic research. 
Owing to the objection 
it “thoroughly vicious an 


of the Soviet representative who called 
d unacceptable”, the Baruch plan was 
rejected. Since then the Soviet Union has been consistently 
arguing for a total ban of atomic weapons with a bare minimum of 
international control. The main reason for Soviet rejection to the 
Baruch plan. was -perhaps based on the contention that if it was 
accepted, only the United States would possess for ever the secrets 
of nuclear weapons. Finally in January 1950 the Soviet Union 
withdrew from the Atomic Energy Commission. 

_ Acute suspicion and division among the wartime Allies led not 
only to the abandonment of the immediate postwar aim of forcing 
unilateral disarmament On the defeated countries, but some of 
them were also encouraged to rearm. Formation of military 
alliances like NATO, SEATO, Warsaw Pact etc. followed. 
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ea 


ile the United Nations was continuing its endeavours 
Meny to lessen at least the mad race for prann 
Disarmament When it became clear that both the Commission 
commision for Conventional Armaments and the Atomic 
Energy Commission had reached deadlock, they were replaced by 
anew Disarmament Commission having the same membership as 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Later in 1954 a sub-committee 
-of the Commission was formed consisting of five _members,—the 
U.S.A, the U.S.S.R., the U.K., France and Canada. 

The Disarmament Commission mainly concentrated on two 
points :—(i) reduction and control of arm 
verification of arms control, 
both in the Commission and in i 
appeared that a breakthrough 
the intensity of the cold war 

"like the blasting of the hydrogen 
all these Proposals for arms 
failure, 


After a boycott of the Commission 
twelve-nation Disarmament Co 
to include all the members of t 


aments and (ii) means of 
A host of proposals were discussed 
ts sub-committee and at times it 
might be achieved, But owing to 
and rapid technical development 
bomb, launching of satellites etc. 
control and disarmament ended if 


by the Soviet Union, the 
mmission was recomposed in 1958 
he United Nations. But this led to 
no improvements, In the same year a conference of scientists’ 
from eight countries including the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A, met at 
Geneva “to study the Possibility of detecting violations of a possible 
agreement on suspension of nuclear tests.” 


In 1959 a ten-nation Committee outside the formal structure of 
the U.N. in which NATO and Warsaw Pact Powe 


i Tepresented, started serious discussions on disar- 
Ten-nation 


Committee mament. As a regult the Fourteenth General 
Assembly on N 
a resolution recommending “ 


Ts were equally 


examination” of the whole 
in the history of disarmament. 
ment with all its implications 


Was accepted in principle. This 
strengthened the United Nations 
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This hopeful sign, however, was followed by two incidents in 
1960 and 1961 that retarded the progress of talks on disarmament. 
These were the U-2 incident in 1960 which prevented the summit 
conference between President Eisenhower and Chairman Khruschev 
from taking place, and the decision of the U. S. S. R. to break the 
moratorium on nuclear testing. The Soviet action was followed 
by the United States with a series of nuclear tests. 

The sign of a change of mood was found again in the sixteenth 
General Assembly when the U.S. A. and the U. S. S. R. jointly 

' issued a statement calling for general and complete 

AES disarmament. They also urged all nations to 

renounce war as an instrument for settling inter- 

national problems. On the basis of a resolution submitted by India 

an Eighteen-nation Disarmament Committee was formed which met 
in Geneva in March 1962. 

France, a member of the Eighteen-nation Committee, however, 
did not participate. In the plenary sessions of the Committee the 
two nuclear giants—the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R.—submitted 
comprehensive plans on disarmament separately. The United 
States submitted plans for strengthening the peace-keeping 
machinery of the U.N. and for setting up of a United Nations 
Police Force to enforce peace. The Soviet Union also proposed 
to strengthen the United Nations which would maintain peace 
and to make arrangements for placing national forces during 
emergency under the Security Council. Both the plans provided 
for the creation of an International Disarmament Organization 
under the U. N. that would ensure the implementation of disarma- 
ment measures for reduction of conventional armaments, for 
elimination of nuclear weapons, for prohibition of placing weapons 
of mass destruction in orbit etc. 

After prolonged negotiations the United States, the Soviet Union 
and the United Kingdom signed a limited nuclear-test-ban agree- 

ment in Moscow on -August 5, 1963. Aimost ali 
R the members of the U. N. with the exception of 
France later signed the agreement. Communist 
China also did not join the nuclear-test-ban agreement. In spite 
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of their refusal to sign the agreement and in spite of the fact that 
both the countries are still continuing nuclear explosions, the 
nuclear test-ban treaty was a great step forward towards general 
disarmament. It also substantially helped in the reduction of 
political tensions. 

Though the Fourteenth General Assembly had recommended 
to devise ways and means for “complete and universal disarma- 
ment”, up till now there is no evidence that the target of total 
disarmament cah be achieved in near future. The international 
situation is still too explosive and too much charged with mutual 


suspicion and distrust to make for the success o 


f even a partial 
disarmament plan. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE COLD WAR 


The ‘Cold War’ is a phrase normally used to denote the atmos- 


phere in the international situation that centred round the tension 
and strained relations between the U. S. A. and the U.S. S., R. in 
the post-war (World War II) decade. The distinguishing feature 
re au of the cold war is that it fostered a state of 
postwar concept Perpetual tension and brought the world on the 

i verge of a Third Wor 


ld War without however 
involving the world into a global wa 


r. The cold war, it is said, 
was an outcome of the cataclysm of the World War II. During 


the war period, a feeling of understanding and co-operation was 
evident in the East-West relationship, and it was the cherished hope 
of many that this would usher in a continued era of peace onearth. 
The elimination of common enemy, however, brought among 
the allies wide divergencies in their approach to world problems 
and soon there was open confrontation between the two camps, 
one headed by the U. S. A., the other led by the U, S. S.R. 
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Many factors contributed to the emergence ofthe cold war in 
the post-war world. Some of the important factors are discussed 
below. ; 

(1) The United States and the Soviet Union emerged from the 
palton W war as the only two powers with adequate capacity 
factor to conduct a global policy. The redistribution 

` of power brought about by the war however 
improved the position of both these powers absolutely and rela- 
tively. Thus the monopoly of decision-making process was left 
to the two super-powers who considered it wise to perpetuate, an 


atmosphere of tension. 

(2) Improved technology and scientific innovations also con- 
tributed greatly to the cold war era. It was possible to maintain 
the colossus armament programme undertaken by the super 
powers only when a state of war hysteria could be made to 
dominate the international scene. : 

(3) Ideological struggle between liberal democracy and 
socialism -also accounted: for the cold war in the immediate 
aftermath of the World War. Both the super powers the U. S. A. 
and the U.S.S.R. adhered dogmatically. to their respective 
ideology and were keen to demonstrate the ultimate superiority 


of their creed. 


(4) Another important factor in the climate of international 


war period was the decline of the 


politics in the immediate post- 

traditional international relations. The classical international 

system which worked smoothly from Vienna Congress (1815) 
ffective at the begining of the twentieth century. A 


became ine 
complete breakdown of the old system was a feature of the post- 


war period. Three revolutionary concepts dominated the world 
political scene and regulated the course of international relation 
after the Second World War. The first was the world view of 
communism and its vision of a classless and stateless society. 
Secondly, America’s projection of a world more or less elaborately 
organised under daw into peaceful and harmonious society where 
individual initiative and enterprise would find full scope of their 
development had also considerably influenced post war world. 


LR.—16 
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Finally, the gradual elimination of a colonial world also gave a 
new dimension to international politics and fostered the cold 
war atmosphere. 

(6) Other factors such as reliance on strategy, uncertainty 
and lack of precision about the goal on the part of both the Soviet 
Union and the United States also had their share in maintaining 
a cold war tempo. Each side relied ona foreign policy which 


apparently seemed to be flexible but which was manifestly rigid 
and dogmatic. 


The initial 
reas of the 
ination. But 


imperative obligation to establi 
tories, 


as the immediate aftermath of World War Ir ea soon followed 


d animosity and this helped to sustain the 


Purpose and ‘ 
objecte which a state 


has largely revolved round is 
primarily biased towards a internationalism, The 


ie ai of the free world the 
United States is, however, concerned with “containing” communism 


and ‘stabilising relationship with like-minded nations. It has 
endeavoured to maintain -its Strategic position al] Over the globe 
and has not hesitated to act when the need arises.. The motives of 
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the small nations that cluster round the Super-Powers in the 
cold war race are often diverse. The cold war alliances are 
entered into in the hope that military assistance will be forthcoming 
in case of attack. The other purposes of cold war alliance may 
be to obtain economic aid, political patronage and concessions 
regarding trade and tariff. Each nation participates in the cold 
war with a view to securing maximum gains both at home 


and abroad. 

A series of events occurring a 
the beginning of the cold war and tended to hasten the East-West 
A) tension.. The Peace Conference of Paris (1946) 
BUAH vitiated the atmosphere to a considerable extent. 

The decision of the Conference to set up Trieste as 
a free port under the protection of the Security Council of the 
United Nations and the proclamation of the Danube and the Black 
Sea as open waterways still further sharpened the rivalry between 
the two sides. The internationalizing of the gateway posed a 
threat to the security of the Soviet Union itself. On its part the 
U. S. S. R. delayed the signing of a peace treaty with Austria and 
derived considerable economic and political gains over its rivals 
(the Austrian peace treaty was ultimately signed in 1955). The 
ificant event in the cold war was the Greek Civil War 
ched by the Commu- 


lmost simultaneously signalled 


first sign 
(1947) which was largely a guerilla fight laun 
nists and patromised by the Soviet Union. The Western powers 


also viewed with suspicion the emergence of the Soviet-type 
governments in the Eastern European countries. The problems 
that centred round Germany also posed to be a major ground of 
confliċt between the two blocs. The Soviet blockade of Berlin and 
the United States response posed to be the major crisis in the cold 
war. The Ù. S. S. R. initiated a land blockade of West Berlin in 
June, 1948; the Western powers also retaliated by organising 
a gigantic air lift. Both the parties were adamant not to relent ; 
an agreement was however arrived at in May 1949 with the 
resumption of overland traffic into West Berlin. The confronta- 
tion between the two blocs reached to a point of no return with 


America’s anouncement of the policy of “containment” (advocated 
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by George Kennan) which sought to contain the U. S. S. R. within 
itself, The Truman Doctrine, the Marshall plan or the European 
Recovery programme with aimed at economic recovery through 


aid programmes were also instrumental in vitiating the tension- 
gripped atmosphere of the Cold War. Each subsequent issue- 
Korea, Suez, Cuba, Congo etc. Tended to worsen the international 
atmosphere further, 


It must however be conceded that the cold war asa pattern 


of inter-state behaviour has already suffered drastic modification ; 


some commentators are prove to view the cold war as a closed 
historical chapter. 


The erosion in Sino-Soviet friendship and 
substantial crack in the Franco-American allian 


tended to undermine the super- 
which continue to remain the 


ce system have 
Power approach of world politics 
basis of cold war. Late President 
Kennedy in a speech in June, 1963 called upon the Ameriean 
people to take “a fresh look at themselves, 


at the Soviet Union, 
and at the problem of war and peace,” 


The nuclear deterrents 
and the realities of the presentday world have also exposed the 
utter futility of punishing a cold-war policy. 
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PREFACE 


This book is an introduction to the theory and practice of 
jnternational relations. It has been consciously planned to cater 
the needs of the advanced students of the Indian Universities on 
the subject. 

A study of international relations cannot be complete without 
an adequate understanding of many fields of knowledge. But a 
book with an encyclopedic volume will only confuse the students. 
For average students it is not easy to master all these branches 
of knowledge thoroughly. They require a book which will help 
them in acquiring an understanding of the main outlines at least. 
In the present work authors have tried their best to present in a 
simple language the essentials of international relations and they 
hope that it will help the students to gain a better understanding 
of the subject. 

Besides the students, the politically conscious sections of the 
general public who are watching the contemporary international 
relations with interest will also find the book useful. It will help 
them in analysing world affairs more accurately and without bias. 

The authors do not claim any originality. They express their 
gratitude to the scholors on the subject whose works they have 
freely consulted in writing the book. 

In spite of best efforts, the book has many short comings 
including a few printing mistakes. All suggestions from fellow 


teachers and scholars for improvement of the book will be 


accepted gratefully. 
Bolpur college 
15. 10. 69 
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CHAPTER I 
THE NEED FOR A THEORY 
OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


No State today can think of having an isolated existence, 
Indeed, each State in the modern world, as Prof. Laski emphasies 
“is only a one among many.” In early times too the State and its 
citizens were confronted with the important and complex issue of 
external relationship. Attemps were made to evolve certain norms 
for inter-state behaviour but the approaches were mostly utopian, 
The philosophers in the past were keen to establish an ideal rela- 
tionship among nations and sought to secure a continued era of 
peace onearth. The regular recurrences of wars, however, shat- 
tered all their hopes and proved utter futility of their doctrines, 
In short in its early stages, as E. H. Carr points out international 
relations was “markedly and frankly utopian,” 

Certain factors such as expediency of interdependence and a 
feeling that inter-state co-operation is vital to the well being of 
mankind have largely contributed to ig emergence of a separate 
discipline commonly known as international relations. Industrial 
Revolution and consequent changes in the economic system of 
production, the rise of imperialism and the tremendous impact of 
scientific innovations have further emphasised „the necessity of 
formulating a proper basis of inter-state behaviour, Yet inter- 
national relations as a serious field of study has received recogni- 
tion largely from the time of the First World War (1914-18), 
Down to 1914 the conduct of international relations was consi- 
dered to be the concern of the rulers and profession 
and wars were regarded as the business of the soldiers. 

The scope of international relation was thus confined to a 

ow limit. A break through with the old approach Was made 
a with the advocacy of open diplomacy in the inter- 
Evolution state behaviour. To quote Carr again “The 
campaign for popularisation of international politics began in the 


I. R.—1 


al diplomats 
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English speaking countries in the form of an agitation against 
secret treaties.’ Indeed, it: can be said that this demand for 
conducting- politics among States under the eye and. criticism 
of the public heralded the birth of the new science of international 
relations. 

The evolution of international relations as a distinct branch 
of study is indebted largely to the League of Nations. Under the 
auspices of the League, several conferences were organised to 
evolve systematic principles for the study of international rela- 
tions. The momentum to the study of international relations was 
however achieved only after the Second war. The utter futility 
of man to eradicate global wars, the threat to the very existence 
of human civilisation posed by the thermo-nuclear weapons, 
super-power system and above all emergence of a “Afro-Asian 
personality”—all these placed increasing reliance on the study of 
international relations. It cannot of course be denied that inter- 
national relations as a scientific branch of study is still in its 
infancy. The realities of the modern world are, however, sure tO 


provide a wider and better field to the stu 


j; dy of international 
relations. a 


A The wimi and scope of international relations have given 
rise to wide divergencies. The science of international relations is 
er Dip Eh concerned with observation, analysis and theoriz- 
of international ing on the relations between States. As a science 
relations it does not seek solution to problems of peace and 

security but empirical Observation and analysis 

about the processes of relations between the States and of the 

world system as a whole, make it possible to formulate theory of 

international relations. It can merely suggest that S certain 

events take place, certain results are likely to aE a certain 
3 


policies are likely to produce certain consequences, Į state 
alternative goals but their selection is ; s. It can 


ing of relations between States in any gi 


ven set i es.” 
-(Burton), of circumstance 
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A study of international relations must take into account three 
factors which are considered to be pivotal. First, it must reckon 
that human societies are organised politically in the form of State. 
In every civilised society there exists, implicity or explicity some 
centre of political authority which enforces law, which maintains 
public order and safety. The repository of all these power is the 
political organisation of the society i.e., the State. Second, the 
State is purposive, that is it has goals and objectives. The state 
was established and is maintained to contribute to the well being 
of the society that created it, to enable society to achieve some of 
the goals to which its members are dedicated. Thus the States act, 
they take steps designed to achieve their goals ; they formulate 
policies and programmes that promote the ends of the society with 
whose welfare they are concerned. Third factor of singular impor- 
tance is that the States interact—they have relationship with each 
others. The pattern of this inter-state relationship may vary. 
According to one authority’ three possible patterns may be dis- 
cerned in the response of one state to another. Relations among 
states may be amicable and co-operative, e.g. India and the 
U. A. R., Yugoslavia etc. At the other end of the scale, there 
may be unco-operative, hostile and possibly violent relationship 
e.g., the U.S. A. and the Communist China. Lastly, apathy and 
indifference or limited co-operation may be the guiding principle 
in the inter-state relations e.g., member countries of the Common- 
wealth. 

It is thus apparent that nation-state system and inter-state 
relations constitute the main focus of the international relations 
but numerous actions and interactions of various groups and 
associations in the society are also to be taken into account. The 
study of international relations must be comprehensive enough to 
include a study of “nations, states, governments, peoples, regions, 
alliances, confederations, international organisations, even industrial 
organisations, cultural and religious organisations.” 


There is no clear consensus among scholars in international 


1. Cecil V. Crabb (Jr.)—Nations in multipolar world. 
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relations about the claim of international relation as a distinct and 


autonomous field of study. It is an undeniable 


Internatiopal : ; t TPR a 
Sale onan fact that international relations is indebted to, 
autonomous and dependent on, other disciplines. The depth 
discipline 


and breadth of knowledge in the related discipline 
contribute much to the understanding of international relations. 
This being the case, the pertinent question is, whether international 
relations presents a cohesive field of study in its own right like 
economics or history or is it merely an amalgam of existing 
discipline ? 

Some scholars passionately maintain that international rela- 
tions is, and must be an autonamous discipline ; others assert that 
it cannot be an independent field of study, still others suggest that 
it may not be a separate field but that it is becoming one. It may 
be emphasised in this connection that the study of international 
relations is dependent on every branch of knowledge for factual 
data and interpretive insights, It is said that knowledge applicable 
to international relations it drawn from “all of social science,” 
But even then international relations has got certain unique charac- 
teristics and this is manifest in the kind of subjects or questions 
with which it deals. The uniqueness stems from the fact that 
interaction of the States varies and it covers diverse fields which is 
quite within the domain of international relations. 

A good many scholars however do not believe that the question 
itself is very important. Many would again prefer an inter- 
disciplinary approach to the study of international relations. 

According to Organski international relations is traditionally 
considered to lie within the confines of political science, and 
this is not without reason. Political science has been defined as a 

branch of social sciences dealing with the theory, 
International 


I Organisation, government and. practice of the 
relations and = 
political science State. There is 


obyiously the most intimate 
relationship between the study of political science 
and international relations, They are considered to be inseparable 
according to some well known authorities in the field, A common 


interest of both is the State, the machinery and processes of 
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government and political behaviour. Above all, both share an 
interest in an integrated idea—the concept of power which implies 
the capacity of a State to achieve its goals. Power serves as the 
focal point of enquiry for both political science and international 
relations. 

However, political sciznce by itself does not provide all of 
the concepts necessary for a full understanding of international 
relations. Political scientists are interested in the political be- 
haviour of group or individuals ; they study political parties or 
the legislative process or public administration because they are 
important in their own right. The specialist in international 
relations, on the other hand, is interested in them only to the 
extent they shed light upon international political phenomena. 
To the former, these subjects are ends; to the latter, they are 
means to an end. The study of international relations cover many 
aspects of important disciplines and as Organski thinks the students 
of international relations should have “at least a nodding acquain- 
tance” with other social sciences like political science, economics, 
sociology, psychology etc. 

The distinction between international relations and interna- 
tional politics is considered to be rather philosophical; the terms 

are mostly used interchangeably. But serious 
International rela- students of international relations consider that 
oon Politice. Va there ought to be a distinction in usage. Briefly 

stated international politics deals with the “Politics 
of the international community in a rather narrow sense, centering 
on diplomacy and the relations among states and other political 
units, whereas international relations is a term properly embracing 
the totality of the relations among peoples and groups in the 
world society, and the forces, pressures and processes which 
determine the way men live and act and think.” According to 
Palmer and Perkins “international relations” is a broader term 
than “‘international politics’. International politics involves 
diverse political activities of a state; the desire for security and 
power on the part of a state are the elemental facts with which 
international politics is fundamentally concerned. International 
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relations for obvious reasons cannot concern itself with varied 
aspect of the relationship of a state in international sphere ; it 
must choose certain categories of relationship to investigate more 
fully than others. Inter-state relationship which come within the 
conventional purview of political science is the proper concern of 
international relations. International politics too is concerned with 
the political behaviour of state. The distinction is therefore subtle. 
There are obvious limitations for a subject like international 
relations to pursue scientific methods of investigation in its study. 
all Prof. Organski rightly sums up: “As a science, 
Limitations and : . . At i 2 
RoSaUiinies international relations today is in its infancy. 
In its present stage it is less a science than a 
mixture of philosophy and history and art. Its theories are few 
and shockingly untestable”. It is still far from being’ an well- 
organised discipline. But the facts of contemporary world have 
opened new possibilities for a broad based foundation of the 
Subject. A proper and scientific study of international relations is 
sure to provide a clue to the present day problem-ridden world. 


OHAETER II 


Though often misunderstood, it cannot be denied that inter- 


` national law plays a vital’ role’ in international relations. Only 


a few generations ago international relations was primarily 
concerned with international law. For about two hundred years 
prior to the First World War, most statesmen and diplomats had 
regarded it as the only factor that could afford a logical disciplinary 
approach to international affairs. 

The massive violation of international commitments and 
complete disregard shown to the rights of weak and neutral States 
during and after the World Wars have given rise to widespread 
skepticism about the efficacy of international law but still it would 
be wrong to undermine the role of international law in guiding 
the inter. state relations. By agreeing to be abided by treaties, 
agreements, court decisions etc., all the States comprising commu- 
nity of nations have given their explicit consent to acknowledge 
international law as a force in controlling their relations with 
each other. It must be admitted, however, that this law is still 
relatively weak owing to the lack of a centralized legislative organ 
and a unified enforcement machinery. 

Different writers on the subject have given widely differing 
definitions of international law. Oppenheim defines it as a “body 
of customary and conventional rules which are 
considered legally binding by civilized States in 
their intercourse with each other”. Professor Fenwick describes 
it as primarily “the body of rules accepted by the general commu- 
nity of nations as defining their rights and the means of procedure 
by which those rights may be protected or violations of them 
redressed.”” It is generally agreed that international law consists 
of the body of the legal rules that actually govern the formal 
relations between States and other entities which possess inter- 
national legal personality. Previously it was regatded as dealing 
only with the States and not with the individuals and Oppenheim: 


Definition 
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in describing it wrote expessly that it is ‘a law for the intercourse 


between the States,—not a law for individuals’. 


This conception, 
however, 


is changing and some modern experts on the subject 
are of opinion that it concerns to a very limited degree private 
persons as well, especially in their relations with States. 


It is apparent from what has been stated above that the inter- 


national law has grown out of the necessity of maintaining commu- 

Sou nications between governments and it has been 
evolved out of treaties, 

written or unwritten international conventi 


modern law of nations has its origin in a 
and modern times, 


tionary process and i 


agreements and other 
Ons and usages. Thus the 
ntiquity and in medieval 
It has come into existence through an evolu- 


s still developing. It has four chief roots. 
A major source of international 1 


This includes all the customary pra 
course that have been followed for a 


of convenience and of o 
them, 


only t 
incor 


aw is international custom. 
ctices of international inter- 
long period of time because 
ther advantages. And if no State rejects 
in course of time if attains the status of general rules. As 
hose practices that are not strongly opposed by any State are 
porated into international law, this part of international law 
is usually obeyed. 


Another significant source of international law 


is treaties and 
agreements. 


Since very ancient times, treaties that had been 
expressly recognized by the contesting nations played an important 
part in creating rules. The treaties became sources of international 
law only when they are law-making and ratified by the States. 
The law-making treaties like the decisions of Congress of Vienna, 
the Versailles Settlement, the United Nations Charter etc. are 
generally multilateral treaties. These multilateral treaties can be 
described as international legislation. 

The third major Source of international law is the judicial 


decisions of courts, Ip the twentieth century, great development 
of international tribun 


als have taken place. Judicial institutions 
like Permanent Court of International Justice under the League of 


National Court of Justice under the United 
Nations system have contributed substantially in this matter. 


Nations and the Inter 
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Reason and authority are the fourth chief source of internatio- 
nal law. All laws are stated in the form of general principles and 
in applying these general principles to a particular case, these have 
to be decided by a process of reason and logic. The work of great 
logical classical writers on the subject like Hugo Grotius have also 
greatly helped in its development. 

Some characteristics of international law deserve special notice. 
As there is no universally acknowledged code on its content, often 
differences arise regarding the interpretation of 
rules, principles, custom and usages and even of 
the terms of treaties. These differences are usually resolved through 
diplomacy and in other instances by the use of force. 4 

Owing to the absence of any institution that may secure its 
‘compliance and punish disobediency, international law cannot be 
enforced like municipal law. -In the time of crisis, its enforce- 
ment depends largely on the support of the powerful nations who 
often use it for the furtherance of their self interest. The attempts 
made by the United Nations in this matter so far have not met 
with much success. 


Characteristics 


The decentralized structure of the international society is 
reflected in the decentralized nature of international law. This is 
largely responsible for its uneven application and enforcement by 
the individual States. 

An important characteristic of international law is that it 
covers only a part of international relations. That means many 
important international relationship function without paying any 
heed to or being restrained by the legal system. 


The subject matters of international law can be divided into 
three broad categories. These are : (i) the law 


of statehood, (ii) the law of peaceful internatio- 
nal intercourse and (iii) the law of war. 


Subject matter 


Since the primary components of the international conimunity 
are States, an important function of the international law is to deal 
with the legal personality of the State and to define its duties, rights 
and previleges. Recognition of state-hood and government, the 
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question of territorial jurisdiction and the issue of nationality and 
citizenship fall within its purview. 

The law of peaceful international intercourse can be subdivided 
into three broad categories. These are : (1) the law of diplomacy, 
(2) the law of treaties and (3) the law of the pacific settlement of 
international disputes. The powers and privileges of the various 
categories of diplomatic agents have been settled by international 
conventions. Interpretation, termination and the tests of validity 
of treaties are important subject matters of international law. The 
pacific settlement of international disputes which includes techniques 
like mediation, arbitration, judicial settlement etc. fall in the third 
subdivision. $ 

The law of war includes rules for the legal concepts of conduct 
of warfare, belligerancy and neutrality. The distinction between 
combatants and non-combatants, prohibition of certain types of 
Weapons, treatment of the prisoners of war, rules regarding land 
and sea warfare, rights and duties of belligerents and neutrals etc. 
are thus the third subject matter of international law. 


Role of international law in international relations 


From what have been said above it is clear that though inter- 
national law does not cover all the aspects of international rela- 
tions it plays a substantial role in controlling international politics, 

If the science of international relations deals primarily with 
the mutual relationship between the sovereign States, international 
law plays a great part in establishing norms of conduct for the 
guidance of such relationships. International law, which is evolved 
out of long established custom, co-operatively formulated legisla- 
tion etc., largely governs international behaviour and brings a 
greater measure of order and regularity into the conduct of 
relationships than would otherwise have been possible. Thus both 
during peacetime and war, it lays down an elaborate code of 
conduct for the States and their mutual interrelationships. The 
tights and duties of States, the conduct of diplomacy, the negotia- 
tion, ratification and enforcement of all treaties ete. which are the 
essential fabrics of international relations during peacetime are all 
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regulated by the law of nations. Trade and commerce amongst 
different States can be carried on smoothly only with its assistance. 

International law not only helps in bringing and maintaining 
order in the mutual intercourse amongst the States, it also facili- 

tates peaceful settlement of disputes. In settling 
Peaceful sew differences of opinion regarding rights, jurisdiction 

or interpretation of commitments, the law provides 
a framework through which these may be resolved without taking 
recourse to force. Mediation and arbitration are two accepted 
methods in international law for the settlement of internatinal 
disputes. The aid of the International Court of Justice may also 
be sought in this matter. 

The law of nations helps the States in securing their objectives 
in international competition. The States may invoke its sanctions 
in furtherance of their actions or policies, appeal to its moral force 
or may challenge the validity of actions taken by others on the 
basis of legal principles. Thus international law may be used by the 
States as an instrument of their national policy. And the law of 
nations. acts as a deterrent in the power struggle among States. 
Without its agreed norms and rules of conduct, international society 
would have been guided by the law of jungles and the stronger 
States would use force with impunity against the weaker States. 

Though the international law can not generally be enforced 
because of the absence of a universal police force, expediency, 

habit, public opinion etc. help in its observance to. 
Benne a large extent. Now the United Nations, which 

has been gradually emerging as an effective world 
organization in maintaining international law, is also substantially 
helping in enforcing world opinions. Thus the law of nations has 
its role as a limiter of violence in the international relations. 

The international law is playing a great part as an integrating 
factor in world community. When there was no world-organiza+ 
tion like the League or the U. N. O., it had acted 
as the sole machinery in the international society, 
however elementary, for resolving differences, facilitating agree- 
ment and promoting mutual interest. ; 


Intergrating force 
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Its presence helps in crystallizing opinion in conducting 
international relations within the framework of legally sanctioned 
norms and thus promoting a uniform world order. 

Though often criticized for the absence of any proper machi- 
nery for enforcement, it is gradually moving towards crystalization 
and enforcement. During the last forty years, in spite of the 
intervention of the World War II and the Cold War significant 
progress has been made towards its development, 


CHAPTER III 
POWER AND IDEOLOGY 


A theory of international relations is basically concerned with 
finding out a correct interpretation of the forces and tendencies 
that regulate the “politics among nations’. It is therefore im- 
perative for a study of international relations to explore the 
diverse theoretical bases and thereby ascertain “the forces which 
guide world politics.” 

Two distinct interpretations are offered as the basic factors to 
the understanding of the events of the world. One school, known as 
the realistic school argues that “the struggle for power supremacy 
and its maintenance by those who profess it, is the guiding 
theme of world politics’, The leading exponent of this realistic 
school of thought is Hans J. Morgenthau. More than any other 
individual, he has been responsible for injecting considerations 
of power into the post-war study of international relations. 
Among its other adherents, this school claims the contributions 
of Kautilya, Machiavelli, Bertrand Russell and others, The other 
school, known as the idealistic school stands for “ideologization 
of world politics’, The exponents of this school emphasise the 
role of ideology, morality etc as the motive forces in inter-state 
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relationship: Woodrow Wilson of America who is remarkable for 
his contribution in bringing peace to the world after World War I 
is looked uporas a typical champion of this school. 

Historically, both these trends of thought continue to dominate: 
the minds of men. Both have their respective period of ascendancy 
and decline, depending on the sentiments and susceptibilities of 
international politics. An awareness of the essential contradiction 
of our age—the possibilities of an era of prosperity and apprehen- 
sion of total elimination of humanity—which continue to haunt 
every human mind provides a solid basis to the realistic 
school. The idealistic school, on the other hand, claims that 
ideological factors are always present toa greater or lesser degree 
in international polities. Indeed it is stated that ideological issues 
were particularly relevant in ancient times when religious and 
moral ideas were recognised as the motive force behind human 
and state action. 

It is however quite expedient to assess the relative role of 
power and ideology after a detailed analysis of the diverse and 
complex factors inherrent in these two approaches. 


Power in world politics 
Little unanimity exists among writers on international relations: 
about the exact definition of power. As one 
commentator has pointed out that the concept of 
power continues to suffer acutely from “vagueness, indeterminate-. 
ness and generality”. 

Morgenthau defines power as “man’s control over the minds: 
and actions of other men”. According to Bertrand Russell power 
“is the production of intended eflects”. Power is defined by Van 
Dyke as “the abilily to influence or control the actions of others 
—the ability to make one’s will prevail”. Most definitions of 
power boil down to the idea that power is the capacity of one 
political unit—an individual, a group or a nation to bring about 
a result in a relationship with another political unit—another 
individual, group or nation. Prof. Organski thus sums up “‘we see, 
then, that power is a part of a relationship. 


What is power ? 


Indeed it is a part 
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of every relationship. «power is that part of a relationship in 
which each party is able to influence the behaviour of the other, 
and almost any tie between two nations may be utilised in 
this fashion’’. 
Several elements are common to almost all formulations of 
power. Firstly, power refers to the relationship among political 
units—on the international scale, to nations. 
Somme Secondly, it is assumed that all states in the inter- 
national arena are actuated by power—if a state 
seeks to achieve some results involving another state, the latter 
also is likely to be guided by the same motive of obtaining some 
results involving the former. Thirdly, power connotes à nation's 
capacity, its ability to achieve certain ends. This means that 
only the actual, and not estimated strength of a nations power 
must, ultimately determine its success in attaining the projected 
goals. Fourthly, power isa conditional and relative, never an 
absolute concept. Fifthly, power is an open-ended term. Various 
terms are used as synonyms for power. It suggests quite 
dissimilar manifestations of political relationship among nations. 
There are many varieties and manifestations of power. We 
must however remember as E. H. Carr points out, “in its essence, 
power is an indivisible whole, and it is difficult 
in practice to imagine a country for any length 
of time possessing one kind of power in isolation from the others.” 
Power may be divided in a number of ways, the division in most 
cases being arbitrary. Bertrand Russell distinguishes between 
naked power, based on sheer physical force, revolutionary power 
and power over opinion. E. H. Carr classifies power into three 
categories; military power, economic power, and power over 
opinion. Of the various aspects of power, military power deserves 
special mention. Military power in ultimate analysis means the 
power to destroy and kill, or to occupy and control, and hence to 
coerce. In the international system, military power—like other 
forms of influence—is a relation among States that permits one 
government to induce another to behave in a way which the 
latter would not have chosen freely. Military power. thus 


Forms of power 
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permits a degree, ofi ‘control over the environment. The 
statesmen jand scholars however maintain that in receat years 
the utility of military power, particulary nuclear military power, 
as an instrument of policy has appreciably declined. Increasing 
reliance is placed on non-military methods as a vital element 
of power but so far this has not yielded any tangible result. 
Public opinion has also tended to be quite assertive in recent 
times. and naturally power over opinion may base itself on 
political and social propaganda or on religious creeds. The 
major powers are more inclined than before to show a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind and for this they are quite 
serious not to loosen their grips over public opinion. The pursuit 
of political or economic power has been the main dynamo, as 
Friedmann asserts, of international movements and conflicts. 
The growth of international trade and international financial 
organisations have led to the widespread belief that the quest for 
economic power is the main source of international conflict. The 
chaotic economic position of the backward and under developed 
countries have provided a fertile ground to the more advanced 
countries to extend their power over the states economically weaker. 
It is pertinent to remember that all these forms of power have 
their relevance in the particular context of international political 
life. They are decisive, though not of equal importance. Finally, 
it may be emphasised that the great majority of power conflicts 
within a state do not directly touch the world outside but gradual 
concentration of power inevilably leads to an extension of power 
beyond the boundaries of the state. 
It is apparent that reliance on power analysis provides a clue 
to the understanding of the problems of international politics. A 
State which has no power has no status in the 
Reliance on international political life. When a particular nation 
baht: frames its foreign policy, it usually counts on the 
possible reactions of the States poe are powerful ; it can easily 
afford to ignore the repercussions its policy may have on weaker 
Sa Again it is a fact that even now force is considered to be 
the regulating factor of international life ; it is the “omnipresent 
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quality of life ; not least of political life,’ Force as`a basic ingredi- 
ent of power determines the course of international relations. 
Power politics again suggests that the success of any diplomatic 
efforts depends to a large extent on the effectiveness of armed 
forces. It has been rightly observed that “at the back of diplomatic 
interchanges is the threat of armed force, the possibility that 
policies will be supported by use of violence? Moreover no one 
can deny the role ofa Napoleon, a Hitlar or a Stalin in moulding 
the course of history and it is the power-interpretation which tends 
to emphasise the role of great man and thus makes an intelligent 
understanding of world politics possible. ? 
Exclusive reliance on power analysis has certain inherrent 
rey n difficulties. Firstly as Friedmann points out 
enon of “unbridled exercise of power and the use of every 
and any means to achieve it usually induce an 
attitude of mind which makes man forget the limit of human 
Power and almost inevitably precedes their downfall.” The 


meteoric rise and fall of the great dictators of the world seek to 
€stablish the validity of this statement. 


Secondly excessive use of power which in other words is 
associated with various kinds of cocreion, force, war, violence, 
trade retaliation etc. usually generates a revulsion of feelings 
and pave the downfall of holders of power. 

Thirdly, people generally prefer to die for preservation of 
liberties than to submit to the brute force. A powerful America 
with her enormous nuclear and military potential could have 
swayed Vietnam but for the patriotism of the Vietnamese people 
to uphold their national independence and integrity, 

Fourthly, the nuclear age has introduced “a new inhibition 
upon the idea of national power construcd primarily as military 
force and upon the formulation of national policy on this con- 
ception of power.” In the nuclear-missile age it is no longer 
possible to inflict massive damage upon an enemy without at the 
same time inflicting equivalent damage to one’s own country. 
Thus a nuclear “balance of terror” has imposed positive limitation 
on the excessive reliance on power as an instrument of policy. 
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Fifthly, power analysis also leads to the conclusion that war 
is the ultimate political technique for the realisation of certain 
political objectives. Thus it seeks to emphasise the well-known 
dictum that war is the continuation of politics by other means, 
Thus reliance on power-approach begets war and poses a threat 
to the stability of international life. 

With all these limitations the concept of power, as commen- 
tators argue tends to ‘collapse’ into little more than a description of 
human activity generally. It tells little or nothing useful or distinc- 
tive about political behaviour in national or international spheres, 


Ideological interpretation of world politics 


In recent years ideological factors- have assumed a significant 
importance as a guide to explaining the forces that regulate 
international politics. Ideology is considered to be the basic issue 
that divide nations and peoples ; war is looked upon as the direct 
outcome of conflicing ideologies. 


Palmer and Perkins quote an authority according to whom “an 
ideology is a cluster of ideas, about life, society, or government, 
which originate in most cases as consciously ad- 
Meaning of vocated or dogmatically asserted social, political, 
or religious slogans or battle cries and which 
through continnous usage and preachment gradually become the 
characteristic beliefs or dogmas of a particular group, party or 
nationality.” A great variety of the moving ideas of our own 
time as well as of the past are implied in the term ideology. Hans 
J. Morgenthau discusses certain typical ideologies as (1) ideologies of 
the status quo, such as peace and international law ; (2) ideologies 
of imperialism ; and (3) ambiguous ideologies, such as the principle 
of national self-determination. 


Ideology, it is observed, was first used by Destutt De Tracy. It 
is also ascribed to Bentham or Napoleon. As Palmer and Perkins 


opine “Although ideological factors have been a persistent element 

of social and political life throughout centuries of history, they 

were seldom of decisive importance before the twentieth century,”? 
1 R.—2 
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Indeed ideological conflicts were a dominant feature of early times 
but the struggle of ideologies did not leave such a deep impact as 


in our own time. Certain features are prominent in ideological 
interpretation. 


Features 

Firstly, ideological approach does not emphasise the role of an 
individual, it considers individuals “more as an expression of forces 
greater than themselves.” It recognises that it is ideas that matter, 
individual’s role is limited to giving a concrete shape to the ideas. 

Secondly, every political system has its ideology, a system of 
ideas as to how the world is and how it ought to be. Ideology is 
not simply a statement of hopes ; it is a genuine conviction which 
endures in the minds of the people. 

Thirdly, ideological interpretation may be pacific or warlike, 
fanatic or tolerant but in all cases they wou!d see persons, groups 
or forces as instruments in the service of ideas. 

Fourthly, ideology helps to unify the nation and as a systematic 
statement of the nation’s aims, the political ideology helps to 
justify the goals and actions of the state. Finally, ideology can 
provide assistance to a nation in influencing other nations by 
providing a programme that attracts people of other nations. 
In short, a political ideology is exportable. The appeal of 


Communism is universal ; its adherents are to be found throughout 
the world. 


Ideological Movements 
Ideological movements in the past centred mostly round 
religious issues. The mediaeval crusades; the Moslem war or the 
wars of Inquisition has had their tremendons impact in respective 
ages. They deliberately provoked and preached strife as the only 
means of securing the victory of their right path, Friedmann thinks 
that “of the ideological forces which have exercised deep and lasting 
influence on the shape of modern international society, three stand 
out in importance. The first is Christianity, the second, the 
liberal and enlightened Humanitarianism of recent centuries, the 

third, the idea of a classless socialist society”. 
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_In elucidating Friedmann’s views it can be said that Christia- 
nity was primarily concerned with raising the spiritual level of 
life. It however stood for international collabora- 
tion on the basis of ethical values. The religious 
ideologies of the East-Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism and Islam 
also had their impacts in moulding the course of world events. 

The enlightened Humanitarianism accepts the christian value 

of the fundamental equality of man, regardless 
foment, of race and nationality and it postulates the 

peaceful organisation of international society. 
It has a positive aversion to war and considers it as both objection- 
able and irrational. 

The most live philosophy of our time is Communism. The 
purpose of communist creed is the establishment of a classless society, 
Such type of society, the Marxists consider is 
unattainable without a struggle between capitalists 
and workers. Marxism is a comprehensive theory of history 
which offers a scientific explanation of human experience and 
seeks to invest the proletariat with ultimate responsibility 
of bringing the required social transformation. It was profounded 
by the German philosopher Karl Marx (1818-83) in collaboration 
with his friend Friedrich Engels (1820-95). It has been amplified 
and interpreted by Nikolai Lenin, Joseph Stalin, Mao Tse-tung 
and others. The basic formulation of Marxism 
is materialistic interpretation of history which 
emphasises that the mode of production in material life determines 
the material and spiritual processes of life, The Marxists also 
are firmly convinced that the class-struggle is the feature of social 
life. The ‘haves’ and ‘have nots’ can never co-exist peacefully, 
it is a negation of their respective nature. They also believe in 
the inevitability of a social revolution. Marxism stipulates that the 
struggle between the exploiter and the exploited cannot continue 
for eternity ; a time will come when the worker will organise 
-themselves and launch an armed attack on the owning class, 
‘The revolution will be followed by an era of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. This period will mark the abolition of the private 


Christianity 


Marxism 


Basic principles 
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property and social ownership of the means of production will be 
established. The level of productivity will be raised and the 
motive of profit maximisation will give way to the considerations. 
of social needs. The dictatorship of the proletariat will pave the 
way of socialist transformation of the society which ultimately will, 
be replaced by a communistic order. The communistic society 
will be guided by the principle ‘from each according to his ability 
to each according to his needs? As there will be no classes, no 
exploitation, a society based on the principle of communism can 
easily dispense with the State which will find its place as Engels 
says in the “museum of antiquities.’ The Marxian theory of 
surplus value, capitalist concentration and recurrent economic crises 
also lend a good deal of support to the validity of their doctrine, 
Marx and Engels regarded their teachings as “not a dogma, 
but a guide to action’, Lenin insisted repeatedly that the Marxist 
ng faith must not be converted into an inflexible 
Meily creed. Stalin similarly denounced “dogmatism” 
and called for “creative Marxism”, which adopted 
itself for the conditions of contemporary life. The validity of 
Marxism is more prominent in the goals and objectives it seeks to 
attain. It gives the toiling people an assurance to be always on 
the winning side. The communist ideology predicts the destruction 
of the existing politico-economic system and anticipates bringing 
the whole of human society under its aegis. The appeal of 
communism is evident on the degree of its acceptance by one- 
third of the people of the globe. 
The ideology of liberal capitalism which stands for freedom, indivi- 
” ubh dual enterprise and democratic integration of society 
Liberal capitalism { 3 3 
exerts considerable influence in the present day 
world and determines the conduct of some of the Western Powers. 
In recent years democratic socialism as an ideology is tending to 
exert tremendous influence in the minds of man. Its principles are 
7 being increasingly adopted as a norm of State-policy 
Democratii particulary by the Afro-Asian countries. Demo- 
cratic socialism seeks to implement the merits of 
socialism ensuring at the same time the liberty of the individual. 


POWER AND IDEOLOGY aL 


The most powerful ideology which is emerging with a wide 
and sound base in the international horizon is the ideology of 
non-violence. At atime when the thermo-nuclear 

Adcoloey ofmon: weapons have made man a captive of his own 
invention, when violence is writ large all over 

the globe, the appeal of non-violence as a panacea of human ills 
has received universal recognition. Non-violence, it is said has 
been preached and practised in every country and “in every stage 
of culture”. Indeed all religions—Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, 
Christianity and Islam carried the tradition of Ahimsa. A host of 
saints and philosophers like Lao-Tse, John Ruskin, Leo Tolstoy and 
others were firm believers of theory of non-violence. But it was 
Mahatma Gandhi (1869-1948) who made the theory of non- 
violence a live philosophy of the world. ‘Non-violence in politics 
is anew weapon in the process of evolution”, he asserted. He 
considered non-violence as the first article of his faith. “For me”, 
he repeatedly said, “Ahimsa comes before Swaraj’. Gandhiji’s 
theory of non-violence, it should be emphasised, was not based on 
ethical and abstract considertions, it was a lucid and scientific 
explanations of the facts of the real world. Non-violent move- 
ments have assumed a new dimension in international politics, 
Both in internal or international platforms non-violence is being 
considered as an effective weapon. While late Martin Luther 
King and his followers adopted non-violent method in their 
fight for emancipation of the coloured peoples, the pacifists are 
relying on it to put an end to war and violence. There is no 
denying the fact that the appeal of non-violence is on the increase, 
The contradictions and limitations are also obvious in the 
ideological approach. Ideologies, it is stated are essentially irra- 
tional; their appeal is mostly emotional. Ideology 

Tee Shee has a tendency to be dogmatic. Fascists of Italy or 
Nazis of Germany adhered dogmatically to their 

sterile philosophy till their peril. There has in recent years 
substantial crack in the communist ideology too. Russia and China 
are offering conflicting interpretations of communism. As a result 


“ideology, —ha’~~eroded 
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substantially. It is a fact of international life that neither power- 
approach nor ideological approach can by itself explain the forces 
of world politics. Both have their limitations and lapses. The 
; ideological and power-interpretation are mostly 
es linked and this makes the process of understanding 
international politics a complex and complicated 
task. Power is a form of influence, rather it is a coercive influence, 
but this influence is ineffective in most cases unless it is backed Oy 
some cohesive ideas. Ideology too has become linked to national 
power. As Palmer and Perkins observe “Just as power became the 
instrument of ambitions nationalism, it has now beome the tool of 
ideologies. Without power of some kind, an ideology—even one 
which aspires to universalism—is a passive, harmless pattern of 
telated ideas”, The same authority points out that without Soviet 
power Communist ideol ogy would be mostly impotent. The 
Struggle for power is not the only motivating force in politics and 
world affairs ; ideological forces though relatively weak still have 
their relevance in world politics. ‘ 
Finally it is supremely important to remember that an intelligent 
study of international affair calls for proper evaluation of the res- 
pective role of power and ideology. But even this approach is not 
sufficiently scientific. A study of the whole network of forces which 
guide the relations of nations is essential minimum for a comprehen- 
sion of the forces that guide inter-state movements. 


Prof. Morgenthau’s ‘‘Realist Theory of International Politics.” 

Hans J, Morgenthau is one of the leading political thinkers of 
the day. His remarkable efforts to discover the perennial forces, 
problems and patterns of international politics have earned for him a 
unique place among the leading exponents on international relations, 

According to Morgenthau, a theory of international politics is to 
be judged not by abstract principle or concept unrelated to reality. 
The theory, in other words must be pragmatic ; in 
short it should be consistent with the facts and within 
itself. Thus a realist theory relies essentially on 
objective conditions, it recognises that principles can hardly be realised 


The concept of 
realism 
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and considers that imperfection in the world is largely the result of 
forces inherent in human nature. It does not seek to attain absolute 
good but aims at the realisation of lesser evil. It views that ‘what 
ever the ultimate aims of international politics, power is always the 
immediate aim”. Political realism again emphasises the role of historic 
precedent which mould political behaviour to a considerable extent. 

It is rather difficult to attempt a systematic exposition of the 

philosophy of political realism. Morgenthau refers 
Siz Princip on to six fundamental principles which are relevant 
for an understanding of political realism. 

Firstly, “political realism believes that politics, like society in 
general, is governed by objective laws that have their roots in human 
nature.” A theory of politics must be subjected to dual test of, 
reason and experiment. Realism consists in ascertaing facts and 
applying reason and judgment in giving them a concrete shape. 
A realist foreign policy calls for proper study of political behaviour 
of different forces and a proper evaluation of the consequences 
that follows a particular policy. A rational analysis of the actual 
facts and their consequences give meaning to the facts of inter- 
national politics and makes a theory of politics possible. 

Secondly, the main factor that helps political realism to find its, 
way through ‘the landscape of international politics is the concept 
of interest defined in terms of power’. It sets politics as an automous 
sphere of action apart from other spheres. A realist theory is not 
concerned with motives and has no ideological preferences. As 
Morgenthau states, Neville Chamberlain’s policies of appeasement 
were inspired by good motives but yet made the Second World War 
inevitable and brought untold miseries to millions of men. Sir 
Winston Churchill’s motives, were much more narrowly directed 
towords national power, yet the foreign policies that- sprang from 
these inferior motives were certainly superior in moral and political 
quality to those pursued by his predecessor. Political realism relies 
on a foreign policy which minimises risks and maximises benefits. 
It knows it well that political reality is replete with contingencies 
and therefore prepares itself to adjust with changing events relying 
little on philosophical and ideological solutions. 
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Thirdly, realism is not particularly attracted towards any idea 
which is fixed once and for all. lt considers that the kind of 
interest determining political action in a particular period of history 
depends upon the political and cultural context within which foreign 
policy is formulated. The realists stand for workman like mani- 
pulation of different forces in order to bring social transformation. 


Fourthly, political realism is not however ignorant of the moral 
significance of political action, Realism maintains that moral 
principles cannot be applied to the actions of states in their abstract 
formulation, but they must be fitted in concrete circumstances 
taking into account the objective reality. There can be no political 
morality without prudence and realism considers prudence to be 
the supreme virtue in politics. 


Fifthly, political realism cannot identify the moral aspiration of 
a particular nation with the moral laws that govern the universe. 
As power is the motive force which regulates the activities of the 
nations, moral principles just cannot be adhered to though all nations 
swear in the name of morality. 

Sixthly, the political realism is remarkable by its distintive 
intellectual attitude to matters political. - Realism assigns a parti- 
cular importance to political actions but it is not unaware of the 
existence of other standard of thought 3 it only subordinates these 
other standards to the political one. It is definitely against the 
“moralistic approach” to international politics. Political realism 
also takes into account the pluralsitic conception of human nature. 
It does not regard politics as complete in itself but considers 
proper relations with other aspects of human nature. 

The exponents of the realism are themselves aware of the 
psychological resistance which the theory has 


it in 


to confront. 
Three certain limitations of the theory are obvious 


to the casual observer even, As E. H. Carr says 
realism “does not provide us with the springs of action which are 
necessary even to the pursuit of thought’. By precluding moral 
judgments on political actions realism disowns a fundamental aspect 
of human nature. It also fails to provide any ground for purposive 
and meaningful action. Lastly it is said that realism by over- 
emphasising the role of power advocates strife and struggle and 
thus makes any kind of international society impossible. 


Limitations. 


CHAPTER IV 
NATIONAL POWER 


The concept of national power is an important and significant 
feature of the modern state system. It is an essential and insepar- 
able element of world politics too. Indeed national power deter- 
mines the basis of international relations and assigns a key role to 
individual state to assert itself in the community of nations. 
Power, according to Hans J. Morgenthau, means the power of man 
‘over the minds and actions of other man. Extended to inter- 
national sphere it denotes the ability of a nation to influence the 
behaviour of others in accordance with its own purposes and goals. 
In precise term, the national power implies the power of a state 
in its various forms which it is eager to impose on 
others. The impact of a state on world politics 
depends to a large extent on the degree of its national power. 
Again national power is the basis on which the individual states 
evolve their own conception of national interest. International 
relations, it is said, is concerned with the process by which the 
sovereign states adjust their national interest to one another and 
the effectiveness of the adjustment is mainly dependent on the 
national power. The strengthening of the basis of national power 
is thus the primary concern of the state and for this reason it has 
been stated that the struggle for power is universal in time and 
space and is an undeniable fact of experience. 


Essence 


In his memorable work ‘The 20 years’ crisis’ E. H. Carr points 
out that “in its essence, power is an indivisible whole.” Carr 
classifies national power into three categorie-military 
power, economic power and power over opinion. 
The national power in the ultimate analysis is 
military power because power aspect cf a state manifests into war 
as a measure of last resort. Economic power which is considered to 
be a part of military power is not however confined to the art of 


Forms of 
national power 
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warfare only ; control of markets, raw materials, credit, transport 
etc. are other forms of economic power. Power over opinion 
implies mobilisation of popular passions for the good of the country 
in the internal and external spheres, it is essential for both military 
and economic purposes. Diplomacy, according to Palmer and 
Perkins, may also be regarded as a form of national power although 
some writers prefer to list it as an element. It may be pointed out 
that diplomacy is only a channel for inter-course among states. Its 
effectiveness however, depends upon a state’s military, economic and 
propoganda resources. 

The elements of National Power—A national power becomes 
really understandable only with reference to the various components 
which constitute the basic force of Power. The different element 
of national power are however inter-related and to some extent 


Inter relatsonshsp they are inseparable too. In real world it is 

difficult to imagine a country for any length of time 
possessing one kind of power in isolation from the others. In its 
essence power is an indivisible whole. As Bertrand Russel rightly says 
“The laws of social dynamic are laws which can only be stated in 
terms of power, not in terms of this or that from of power.” The 
total strength is determined by the combined 
different elements of national power. 
each one affects the other. 


effectiveness of the 
Each factor plays its part, and 
A correct appraisal of national power is 
not possible unless the component elements as a whole are taken 
into consideration. The interdependence of various elements is 
therefore complete in all respects, 

Even then a particular element has its significance in achieving ` 
national goals. Morgenthau distinguishes the elements of national 
power into two groups—those which are relatively stable and those 

which are subject to constant change. Dr. Organski 
oa icalan speaks of natural determinants (geography, re- 

sources and population) and social determinants 
(economic development, political structure and national morale) of 
national power. He however admits that the distinction is arbitrary 
and in practice impossible. Prof. Hartmann refers to the six 
elements of national power,—Demographic, geographic, economic, 
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historical, psychological, sociological, organisational, administrative 
and military. Palmer and Perkins recognise the different methods 
of presentation by writers and divide national power into seven 
component elements—Geography, natural resources, population, 
technology, ideologies, morale and leadership. 

Geography—Prof. Morgenthau admits that “the most stable 
factor upon which the power of a nation depends is obviously 
geography.” The geographical location remains a funda- mental 
factor of permanent importance which a state must take into 
account in formulation of its foreign policy. New technique 
of warfare, mechanical revolution in transport and industry, man’s. 
conquest of space have to a certain extent reduced but have not 
been able to eliminate the influence of geography on national 
power. Geography still provides a surer clue to the understanding 
of the power—relations among States. 

The importance of geography to a study of international rela- 
tions has been given a distinct recognition from early times. History 
has often been characterised as geography in motion. A basic 
knowledge of political, economic and human geography is therefore 
essential to an understanding of the present day world. Various. 
factors such as size, location, climate, shape, topography and 
boundaries etc. are to be taken into account in an attempt to ascertain 
the proper role of geography on national power. 

The land area of a state contributes much into the power of a state. 
The size of the land area is however not a matter of geography 
alone, demarcation of territories on political basis are made by man 
too. The size of the territorial area of a nation again is not 
unchangeable ; its expansion or shrinkage depend on the strength 
or weakness of a nation. The size again does exert a relative 
influence on the power of a nation in two ways. 
A large area is capable of containing a huge 
number of population and varied supply of natural resources. It 
also adds to a nation’s power by providing certain military advan- 
tages because once conquered a large area is difficult to occupy 
and control. Again relatively large size of a territory may be a 
liability sometime because it is difficult to achieve national unity, 


Size 
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effective administrative and cultural integration. Size of an area 
then is a factor closely associated with national power. 

Location is considered more important than size. It is said 
that the location of a state has a great effect upon the nation’s 
participation in international affairs. The location is a major 
determinant of whether a nation is a sea-power or a land power, 
The decisive importance of a sea power was 
popularised by Admiral A. T. Mahan in his signi- 
ficant work, “The influence of sea power upon history” (1890). 
‘The explanation given for England and Japan’s achievements on 
the sea had been that they are island empires. The massive 
‘strength of the U. S. S. R. and Germany can also be attributed to 
their locations. The United States, as Dr. Organaski says, possesses 
a location relative to land mass and seas that enable her to be both 
land and sea power. The strategic location may be a source of 
power, provided the control is firm. Location also figures in the 
diplomacy and strategy of war. A state may find its land turned 
into a battle ground because of its location. The location may also 
help a state enjoy a long era of peace. It should however be 
remembered that mere location does not not confer power. The 
‘weak nation located in a strategic spot may find this fact a curse 
leading not only to a loss of power but to a total loss of independence. 

Another geographic feature which exercises influence on national 
power is climate. The climate has a direct effect on the health 
and energy of a people. It is a fact to be reckoned with that almost 
all the major powers have occupied territories in the temperate 


Location 


ened zones. This is not however a general but qualified 

statement. History provides evidence that pros- 
perous civilizations flourished in tropical lands like Egypt, India 
and China ete. Climate is also one of the determinats of culture 
and of economy, along with natural resources, political organisation 
and religion. The effect of climate, according to Dr, Organski is 
however wholly indirect and if one wishes to understand the reasons 
for the gradations of power among nations, 


x one must look to factors 
other than climate. 


It may again be pointed out that much of climate is in turn 
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determined by topography. Topography has a clearer influence on 
the relative power of a nation. Wind, rainfall, temperature, soil 
conditions etc. are all influenced by the lay of land and by the 
positions of land and sea and mountain. Shape 
Torosann and too has much bearing on a states’ detraction and 
vulnerability to attack. It may influence trade, 
commerce, administration and military operation. Topography has 
however extensive role in national power. The location of moun- 
tains, valleys, rivers and plains may render communication easy and 
convenient. A quick and easy communication should ensure 
cultural unity, effective political control, better economic develop- 
ment etc, Together with land, size, and location topography 
provides the geographical setting of a national state. It contributes 
significantly to the military and economic power of a nation. 
Topographical features may determine natural boundaries. 
between nations and thus set limits to their natural expansion. 
Boundaries may again be natural or artificial, they 
may be determined by such natural feature as moun- 
tains, rivers, coastlines or by strictly non-physical considerations. 
The boundaries between states are generally delineated; though un- 
defined or vaguely defined frontiers, e.g. India—China border have 
been a cause of trouble among the states. Natural barriers along 
the frontier line may increase the nation’s military power. The 
advantages and disadvantages of barriers however depend to alarge 
extent on whether it is used for defensive or offensive purposes. 
The most useful clue to the relevance of geography as an ele- 
ment of national power is provided by the science of geopolitics.. 
“Geopolitics” as H. Hessler views it “is the 
Geopolitics science of relationship between space and politics 
which attempts to put geographical knowledge at the service of 
political leaders. It is more than political geography which is 
descriptive. It springs from national aspirations, searches out facts 


Boundaries 


and principles which can serve national ends”. 

The science of geopolitics is indebted to a certain extent to 
Immanuel Kant and Friedrich Ratzel who formulated a general 
theory of the influence of geographic factors on the power of a 
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state. But the contributions of earlier 8c0-politicians seemed to be 
quite obscure in comparison with the later works of Sir Halford 
Mackinder (1869-1947), a Scot by birth and Karl Haushofer (1869- 
1946) a German. Mackinder is rightly regarded as the father of 
Geopolitics. His remarkable analysis of the interaction of geography 
.and politics, past and present, introduced new concepts which had 
a great bearing on the policy formulation of states. The epoch- 
making paper of Mackinder. “The geographical pivot of History” 
which he read ata meeting of the Royal Geographical Society in 
London in 1904 contended that the age of dominant sea-power 
(so ably emphasised by Admiral A. T. Mahan of the U. S. A.) had 
gone and the age of land power had begun. The theory of 
Mackinder was based on the assumption that there was no possibi- 
lity of further geographic exploration and expansion. “No consi- 
derable fertile new land, no important mountain range and no first 
class river”, he stated, “can any more be the reward of adventure,” 
He pointed out that the natural centre of power in our age was 
-definitely in the immense area of Eurasia which he termed as the 
“pivot region of world’s polititics”. Later in his ‘Democratic Ideals 
and Reality’ he declared that ‘Heartland’ area bounded by the Volga 
river, the Arctic ocean and the Himalayan mountains was sure to 
dominate the world politically because its position was invulnerable 
and it had a safe distance from Sea-power His arguments were 
reduced by Mackinder to an oft-quoted formula : 
“Who rules East Europe commands the Heartland” 
Who rules Heartland commands the world island” 
Who rules the world island commands the world”, 

Mackinder however emphasised that the actual balance of 
political power at any given time is of course the product on the 
one hand, of geographical conditions, both €conomic and strategic, 
and on the other hand, of the relative number, virility, equipment, 
and organisation of the competiting peoples, 

Mackinder’s theory was considerably extended by Dr. Kari 

Haushofer, geographer, geologist and historian who 
was an important adviser of Adopt Hitler. Haush- 
ofer later fell into disgrace and was Sent to concentration camp 


Hanshofer 
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for opposing invasion of Russia in 1941. His prediction that 
German armies were sure to meet defeat if they.sought to swallow 
the vast lands of Russia did prove to be true. The geopolitics 
developed by Haushofer sought to emphasise the dynamic role of 
Germany with a mission to rejuvenate the world. 
Nicholas J. Spykman, a leading American geopolitician who 
himself was critical of Mackinder’s formulations, 
Spykman applied many of the principles of geopolitics 
briliantly and forcefully to the problem of American continent. 

Mackinder’s theory was subject to serious criticism. It was 
argued that Mackinder made a bad guessby undermining the politi- 
cal and military role of the U.S.A. Moreover, he could not 
visualise the potentialities of air and space power which had 
considerably changed the world balance of forces. 

Mackinder however answered these criticism in 1943 in an 
article entitled “The Round World and the Winning of peace”. The 
Heart land idea, he contended, was more valid and useful today 
‘than it was either “20° or 40 years ago”. It still provided a 
sufficient physical basis for strategic thinking. The advent of 
air age had not changed -the fundamental basis of the strategic 
role of geography. He emphasised that the control of Eastern 
-Europe and Heartland still offered a single power a chance of 
world domination. His prophecy that on the basis of his theoretical 
formulations he was sure that the U.S.S.R. would emerge from the 
war (Word War II) as a conqueror of Germany did materialise. 

Criticisms have of course exposed the weaknesses of some 
details of Mackinder’s views but it has not invalidated his basic 
premises, neither it has been able to establish that geopolitics is 
“pseudo-science””’. 

Thus the pre-eminence of geography as an element of national 
power is undoubtedly great. Geography plays a pre-dominant 
role in world politics too. The development of the science of 
geopolitics has also introduced certain novelties in the role of 
geography. The importance of geography has long been recognised 
and Napolean went to the extent of saying that “the foreign policy 


¿of a country is determined by its geography”. The realities of 
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international life again provides instances to justify the dominant 
role of geography. The success of the U. S. S. R. in World War IL 
is attributed more to her geograpical location than to other factors. 
The geographical position of Great Britain—her seperation from 
the European continent by a small body of waters, the English 
Channel is a fact which no conqueror, as Prof. Morgenthau says. 
could afford to overlook. According to the same authority 
geography has made the conquest of Russian Territory “a liability 
for the conqueror, rather than an asset.” Thus it can be said with 
a degree of certainty that the ability of a nation to assert itself over 
others in international field is primarily dependent 

Geography, eT on its geographiccal location. Political and military 
policies are subordinate to the strategic location 

of a State. Speaking of the role of geography Prof. Morgenthau 
asserts that “however much other factors may have altered its 
importance throughout the course of history, what was important 
two thousand years ago is still important to-day, and all those 


concerned with the conduct of foreign affairs must take it into 
account”, 


It is however expedient on our part not to over-emphasise the 
role of geography. Indeed geography has little direct effect upon. 
the ability of a nation to assert its influence over other nations. 
It is therefore too much to say that history is nothing but geography 
in motion, The policy making authority of a state may take 
advantage of the geographical position but it is delciate and 
dangerous to rely absolutely on geography for formulation of basic 
policies. Moreover foreign policy of a State should be realistic 
enough to take. cognisance of the vital interest of the State and all 
other facts with which a State is confronted. The changed technique 
of warfare, innovation of bacteriological weapons and other 
developments have relegated geography toa rather insignificant 
position. Finally it may be said that geography may have its 
relevance in the formulation of aforeign policy but it is definitely 
not a source to be emphasised or relied upon. 

Natural Resources—Another factor that exerts an important 
influence upon the power of a nation with respect to other nations 
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is natural resources. The national power of states is best 
intelligible in terms of their total assets in natural resources. 
Natural resources has been defined as gifts of nature of established 
utility such as minerals, flora and fauna, waterfall and fertility of 
soil. Some of the natural resources like minerals and forests are 
also considered to be rawmaterials. There are manifold need of 
resources, they are necessary for waging war, for operating a 
modern industrial system, and for rewarding others through 
trade and aid in the products of modern industry and in the raw 
materials. 

Food is the most elemental of these natural resources. A country ` 
which is self sufficient in food is definitely in an advantageous posi- 
tion over a nation which is deficient in food production. India’s 
comparative weakness and poor performances in internal and inter- 

nation fields are largely due to her chronic food 
Food deficits. She is required to divert her. national 
energies from the primary objectives in order to protect her teeming 
millions from starvation. This puts an insuperable handicap upon 
any active foreign policy India might want to pursue. As Prof. 
Margenthau says of India “Regardless of the other assets of natio- 
nal power which are at its disposal, the permanent deficiencies in 
food compel it to act in its foreign policy from weakness rather 
than from strength.” Self snfficiency in food has likewise been 
a source of great strength to the U. S. A., the U. S. S. R. and other 
countries because they are reasonably free from worry on that count 
and have been able to pursue much more forceful and single minded 
policies than otherwise would have been possible. 

The possession of rich raw materials also contributes largely to 
the power of a nation. With the increasing mechanisation of 
warfare, national power has become more and more dependent 
upon the control of raw materials in peace and war. It is not by 
sheer accident that the United States and the Soviet Union are 
superpowers, they have been made powerful because of direct 

possession of raw-materials or at least an access to 
Raw materials the sources of important raw materials. Distibution 
of raw materials among the states in the world are uneven too, rare 

I, R.—3 
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is the nation that possesses iron, oil and coal in the sizable quantities 
within its own frontiers. Both the United States and the Soviet 
‘Union, almost alone among the States in the world, have them. 
The utility of particular raw material is not fixed for all times. 
Jn other words the importance of a certain raw material is relative 
to the degree of mechanisation of warfare. For example, oil asa 
source of energy continues to be important even in present day, no 
doubt but its importance has definitely been reduced by the 
increasing use of uranium. The possession of uranium or lack of 
uranium deposits was entirely irrelevent for the power of a nation 
earlier. The release of atomic energy from uranium and the 
use of that energy for warfare have emphsised, in recent years, the 
role of the nations that actually possess or control the sources of 
uranium deposits. On the other hand, the nations that do not 
possess nor have access to deposits of uranium have been relegated 
to a rather obscure position in international power system. 

It should, however, be remembered that the power of a nation 
is influenced by the national resources that a nation has at its 
command, not by the amount that lies within its boundaries only. 

Another factor that contributes to the power of a nation and 
that is dependent largely on the possession or control of raw 
materials is industrial capacity. Mere possession of resources does 
not add to the status of a nation ; it depends largely on the ability 
of a nation to harness these resources in the most effective manner. 
India is definitely rich in resources but as first rate power she is not 
comparable to the U.S. and the Soviet Union because of her 
lagging far behind in industrial capacity. The technology of 

modern warfare and communications have made 
the overall development of heavy industries an 
indispensable element of national power. “Thus it is inevitable 
that the leading industrial nations should be identical with great 
powers and a change in industrial rank, for better or for worse 
should be accompanied or followed by corresponding change in 
the hierarchy of power”. 

Population : As Dr. Organski observes “with population, we 
come to a resource whose claim as a determinant of natioual 


Industrial capacity 
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power rests on firmer ground.’ The size of population has a 
great relevance to the power of a state. As evident from the 
history of modern Europe, France was the most powerful nation 
in 1800 when she was most populous. By the end of 1870 Germany 
passed France in population and soon she secured over France 
a military victory. The dominant position of the U.S.S.R in 
Europe to-day is attributcd to her large population. It would, 
of course, not be correct to say that the larger the population of 
a country, the greater is the power of that country. If such an 
“unqualified correlation” should exist between the size of 
population and national power, China and India would be the 
most powerful nations of the world. But population however 
contributes significantly to the power element of a state. Without a 
large population it is impossible to establish and keep going the 
industrial plant necessary for the successful conduct of modern 
war. The population in the productive age group can be armed 
as military personnel and used directly as an instrument of force. 
Apart from this a large population contributes to nation’s power 
in economic production. The size of a nation’s economic output 
depends on many factors, but one of these is the size of labour 
force involved. Modern technological improvements cannot also 
under-emphasise the role of man power resources. Even automa- 
tion in its wake is sure to ensure that manpower resources are 
not rendered idle. 

It is apparent from available indications that population growth 
is related to the stages of economic development. It is said that 
both birth and death rates are high in an economy which is biased 
towards agriculture. In a country which is in the process of 
industrial development, birth rates continue to be high, but death 
tates decline considerably. Matured industrialised economy is 
marked by a decline in both birth and death rates. But definite 
projection of future population trends is hazardous because there 
are uncertainties in the growth rate of population. It may how- 
ever be stated that “all other factors remaining approximately 
equal, a considerable decline in the manpower of a nation in 
comparison with its competitors on international scene spells a 
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decline in national power, a considerable increase under similar 
condition amounts to a gain in national strength.” 

Technology: Broadly ; the technology refers to the building 
of the basic economy of the State. Its relevance to national power 
is however evident in the capacity of technological innovations to 
convert the productive facilities of the nation into the making of 
the instruments of war. An improved technology of warfare 
helps a nation to exert its supremacy over other nations who are 
unable to compete with it in the technique of warfare. It is said. 
that Europe, in the period of its expansion from the fifteenth 
through the nineteenth century could assert its supremacy over 
other continents because of tremendous improvement in the 
technology of warfare. There has been remarkable innovation 
in the 20th century in the art of warfare. The submarine, the 
tank, the jet planes each had thete part in revolutionising the 
technique of warfare. But the most significant achievement of 
modern science and technology has been the harnessing of the 
power of the atom. The nations which possess nuclear weapons 
and the means to deliver them have an enormous technological 


advantage over their competitors, The development of the atom 
bomb has accentuated and to some extent it has enhanced the 


might of super powers to an unprecedented degree. It is however 
observed that atomic superiority is sure to vanish because small 
nations will, in future, have access to atomic weapons and will 
regard them as conventional. The atom bomb has therefore 
been called “The great equaliser.” The capacity of small States to- 
wage atomic warfare, however, is extremly limited. This capacity 
required heavy drain upon nation’s resources—potential and real,. 
introductions of effective carrier system for nuclear weapons,. 
possession of long range and even intercontinental guided missiles 
which are largely non-existent. “It therefore, seems unlikely,” 
concluded Quincy wright “that under conditions of power politics. 
any small state would have both the capacity and the opportunity 
to equip itself with atomic weapon.” 

Leadership: The quality of military leadership also exerts a 
decisive influence upon national power. A nation’s resources. 
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may be immense, but if it lacks a leader who excels in the strategy 
and tactics, it is sure that national power remains for the most 
part latent and ineffective. Proper utilisation of the potential 
elements of national power therefore depends toa lage extent on 
the ability of leadership. The quality of leadership influences 
national power both in time of war and peace. Ina war which 
calls for total mobilisation of resources, organisation etc. final 
responsibility for mobilising the resources of the State falls on the 
leaders. During peace time diplomatic effectiveness also depends 
much on the genius of a leader. In a comprehensive sense, 
leadership is considered to be the essential prerequisite of national 
power. 

National morale and national character : Of the different factors 
which have a bearing on national power, national morale and 
national character stand out both for their permanent and often 
decisive influence upon the weight a nation is able to put in the 
scales of international politics. Morale is a thing of the spirit, 
it consists of a particular state of mind, certain values which a 
nation adheres to, national character on the other hand signifies 
difference in intellectual, moral, physical and philosophical traits 
which give each an unmistakable distinctiveness and mark it apart 
from others. The relationship between morale and national 
character is not however always clear. The national character 
may be regarded as one of the major determinants of morale, 
although, of course it is broader than morale. National character, 
as Palmer and Perkins observe may be thought of as climate, 
moral as weather. 

National character is the basic ingredient of national power. 
The relative strength of a nation can only be assessed correctly 
when national character is taken into account. The national morale 
on the other hand permeates all activities of a nation, its 
agricultural and industrial production as well as its military 
establishment and diplomatic service. It is difficult to draw 
any conclusion from the character of a nation as to what the 
morale of that nation might be under certain contingencies. 

Both national character and national morale contribute to the 
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powers of a nation in war as well as in peace time. Without minimis- 
ing the role of other factors, it can be said that during war, national 
morale becomes the deciding factor for victory or defeat of a nations. 
In peace time national morale provides the requisite stamina to 
withstand all hazards and make efforts for all round progress. 

Ideologies: A comprehensive discussion of the ideology has 
been made in the preceding chapter. Ideology has particular 
relevance to national power because a political ideology is 
exportable. Ideology can provide assistance to a nation in in- 
fluencing other nations by providing a programme that attracts 
people of other nations. The appeal of communism or social 
democracy is worldwide and through these ideologies big powers 
are extending their powers over others. Ideology is essential part 
of every political system. It signifies a system of ideas as to how 
the world is and how it ought to be. Each ideology includes a 
definition of the relations between citizens and state. It is not 
simply a statement of hopes by the political administration, its. 
effectiveness lies in the degree of its appeal. It can inspire people 
to the highest sacrifice for a nation. Ideology helps to unify the 
nation, and as a systematic statement of the nation’s aims, the 
political ideology helps to justify the goals and actions of national 
government. As an element of national power ideology also presents. 
some dangers too. No ideology conforms exactly to the real facts, 
it always paints a picture too different from reality. Asa result 
the upholders of the ideology may get themselves disillusioned. 
Ideology may be used as a propaganda weapon to influence other 
people and thereby weaken other nations. Thus ideology has 
generally exerted a disturbing and dangerous influence, it has become 
the fertile sources of international conflict and has complicated 
peaceful solutions of problems. As Palmer and Perkins observe, 
«when strongly-held ideologies come into conflict with other 
strongly-held ideologies, international crises are bound to occur and 
solutions are bound to become all the more elusive.” In spite of 
its good and bad contents, the facts remain that the ideology is a 
powerful basis of national power. 
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Evaluation of National Power 

We have in the foregoing discussions presented the determinats 
of national power and we have also traced the relative importance 
of the determinants that we have listed. It is needless to emphasise 
that each of the determinants has an influence on national power 
and the interrelationship among the different factors is really 
complex. It is an over simplification to claim that any one factor 
determines by itself the power of a nation. It dozs not necessarily 
lead us to the conclusion that as each has a part, all factors are 
of equal importance, some of the factors are clearly more important 
than the other. 

Another important attribute of power which attracts our 
attention is the relativity of power-approach. National power is 
relative, it can be measured in terms of power of other states. 
Again power is subject to continnous change. Various factors 
may cause change in one or more elements of power and this 
change in absolue power is very likely to produce a change in 
relative power. It is one of the most elemental and frequent errors 
in international politics to neglect this relative character of power 
and to deal instead with the power of a nation as though it were an 
absolute. This type of evaluation sometimes prove to be fatal. 

Again a correct evaluation imposes obligations to treat parti- 
cular element of national power as not something static or immune 
to change. The observer of international scene should possess 
enough intellectual superiority so as to discern between right and 
wrong approach. 

Again in our attempt to make a correct evaluation of national 
power we should keep it in mind that there is no objective standard 
by which we can measure the different factors of national power. 
We can estimate population, we can form an idea about resources 
but we cannot measure the degree of national morale. 

A proper evaluation of national power should therefore 
guard against so many pitfalls; otherwise it is sure to be 
impressionistic and personal. It is therefore expedient to assess 
different elements of national power altionally because of 
tremendous impact of such a formulation on international politics, 


CHAFTER V 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 


Even in the past the economic factors had always influenced 
the international relations. The growing economic interdependence 
of the nations has increased the trend. Despite the efforts of 
certain governments in recent years to achieve self-sufficiency, 

no country in the present world is wholly self- 
erone sufficient, With the increasing stress on industri- 

alization, mutual dependence of different countries 
on ‘one another is growing. It is now clear to all that the industrial 
potentiality of a country can be exploited to the maximum 
advantage if the resources of other parts of the world are utilized. 
Besides, even an affluent country like the U. S. A. cannot hope 
to retain a high standard of living unless it maintains and develops 
further its economic relations with other countries, 


The economic factors that influence international relations 
have numerous elements which often Overlap. The elements of 
economic factor that have impact on the relation- 
Elements of the : : A . . 
economic factor Ships among nations include the direction and 
volume of international trade, capacity to produce 
capital goods, availability of raw materials, volume and sources 
of funds for investment in capital, present and potential degrees 
of industrialization, balances of payments, international economic 
Organizations etc. These economic elements which unlike the 
elements of geography are dynamic both as to content and as to 
degree and methods of economic control, collectively and separately 
influence international economic relations, They also exert 
considerable influence on many non-economic instruments of policy 
like diplomacy, propaganda, military power etc, 


The economic factors influence both the domestic and foreign 
relations of a country. In domestic affairs, its impact is even 
greater. While the Marxists complain that States in the capitalist 
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world are controlled by the capitalists, their antagonists argue 
that in a communist country the State has too much control 
over the economy of that country. Thus in domestic field 
the interrelations between the government and the economic 
elements determine the character of a government to a great extent 
which in turn guides its attitude and controls its behaviour in the 
international field. 

In economic matters the States of the world 
puccus uous) da are interdependent while politically they are 
international > interrelated. Thus both in domestic and inter- 
potic national scene, economics and politics are inti- 
mately connected. It can even be said that one cannot exist 
without the other. 

Even the domestic economic policies adopted by a government 
sometimes cause great concern to other governments. If to 
promote the growth of home industries a government adopts policy 
of protection that may affect other countries. Curtailing of 
imports, dumping of goods on foreign markets, measures to 
maintain high and stable prices etc. may cause other governments 
to adopt retaliatory or counter-measures. The economic policy 
adopted by a rich and powerful nation like the U. S. A. arouses 
great interest throughout the world. 

Since nations thrive on trade, both internal and foreign, it is 
an important instrument of foreign policy. From the view point 
of international politics, trade may serve three purposes to a State. 
(1) A State always seeks to enhance its volume of trade with a 
view to increase its strength and development which will enable it 
to have a better say in international affairs. (2) WN nation, 
chiefly a rich and powerful one, may use its trade resources to 
Assist friendly nations or to develop an international community 
possessing indentical interests. In this way by assisting old friends 
or by creating new ones it can seek to increase its power and 
prestige in the international field, (3) Conversely, a State can 
regulate its trade to injure or to contain its enemy or enemies. 

Though trade is conducted even now mainly through individual 
€nterprise, it is subjected to State control and often reflects the 
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interaction of State policies. It is more true of strategic goods 
whose buying and selling are strictly regulated by the State. And 
as no nation is self-sufficient on all categories of 
strategic goods, it depends for those on other 
countries. Because of this interdependence the supporters of world 
federation hope that the States ultimately will and must be drawn 
together for mutual profit and advantage. Without taking into 
account political considerations, this may be a correct assessment 
of the situation. But as the political considerations often dominate 
and in turn are dominated by economic problem, this assessment 
is only partial. 

Nations can trade with each other overcoming political 
rivalries but often political animosities cast a shadow in trade 
relations. Even if a State allows complete free trade, it wlll be a 
political decision not to regulate. 

Realisation of the facts that all nations must trade abroad in 

‘order to fill by imports the gaps in the domestic economy, and 
that dumping of goods etc. are harmful in the long run, has led. 
to the adoption of some international agreements, In an attempt 
to avoid conflicts over tariffs or to foster economic cooperation, 
such measures as the signing of General Agreement on Tariff and 
Trade (GATT), formation of Organization for Economic coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD) etc. have been taken, 

Some policies that are pursued in connection with the 
international trade and consequently have bearings on international 
politics are discussed briefly here. 


Trade regulations 


Tariff is a duty or tax imposed on imported or exported 
Tnit goods. The flow of international trade is greatly 
influenced by it. Its judicious or improper use 

can strengthen or weaken the economy of a State. 

According to their motivation tarifls can be classified into four 
general types.. (1) It is an important fetcher of revenue especially 
in the underdeveloped countries. (2) Itcan be used to protect. 
the local industries from foreign competition, (3) Successful use 
of tariff policies by a nation may help it to change or improve its 
terms of trade with other nations. (4) It can be used as am 
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effective instrument of foreign policy. High tariff walls are often 
utilized as bargaining weapons for retaliation or negotiation. 

The creation of regional economic arrangements such as the 
European Economic community or formation of international 
arrangements like the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
have, however, tended to lessen the importance of tariff ase a 
technique of .economic policy. 

Trade can be directed by a nation to strengthen its economy 
or as an instrument of cultural and political penetration. A 
Quantitative nation can impose quotas or miyen limits w its. 
controls and exports or imports of a particular commodity or 
Sirecteditrade commodities that may iiffluence the trade or 
economy of other countries. To conserve its supply of foreign 
currencies or to maintain a particular exchange rate for its own 
currency, a nation may also impose exchange control. 

Directed trade sometimes influences international politics. 
substantially. It can be used to strengthen colonial ties, extend 
influence in any particular region, weaken a potential enemy or 
rival, support alliances or other particular regional arrange- 
ments, 

Subsidies are sometimes paid with the purpose of encouraging. 
production at home or sales abroad. While it resembles tariff in 
many respects, it possesses certain advantages over 
tariffs. Thus the U.S.A. have used subsidy as a 
means to promote the expansion of its merchant marine which 
objective could hardly be achieved by tariff measures. 

Besides trade, giving assistance to other nations or adoption of 
punitive measures also exert substantial inflence on international 
relations, Giving foreign aid for political purposes is much in 
vogue in the current world. 

Economic instruments are often used to coerce rival or enemy 
States. This is often referrred as economic warfare. It can be 
used in times of peace as well asin war. The use of economic 
means short of war to weaken or to force an enemy to submission 
is not new and was used even in the ancient period. 

Raising of high tariff walls or the imposition of restriction om 


Subsidies 
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trade with a particular country or a group of countries are common 
weapons of economic warfare. 

Dumping which means selling of goods at a lower price in the 
foreign market than at home market is sometimes used to weaken 
or remove a competitor from the foreign market. 
It came into use from about 1890 when the German 
Cartels and the American Trusts made frequent use of it to capture 
foreign markets. Export or import controls, imposition of embargo 
or boycotting of goods are other economic Weapons that are often 
used as weapons of economic warfare during peacetime, 

Economic sanctions are sometimes used against an aggressor 
country with the purpose of weakening the aggressor economically 

q to such an extent as to prevent it from continuing 

enone aggression. Economic sanctions can be eflective if it 

is enforced collectively by all the other Powers of 

the world. The League of Nations and the United Nations had on 

different occasions voted to apply economic sanction against several 
nations. But none of them had succeeded so far. 

During wartime also various economic measures are adopted 
against an enemy. Blockade is an effective and most widely applied 


Blockade Rec. UC) of economic warfare. In total war, 
‘blockade is invariably adopted. 

or in a situation of ‘ambiguous hostilities’ 
under favourable circumstances could be mo: 
Sometimes to forestall the purchase 
enemy froma neutral country the techni 


Damping 


In a ‘limited war’ 
> it is often adopted and 
st effective, 
of strategic goods by the 
que of pre-emption or 
RAA pre-emptive buying is used, Pre-emption is largely 
adopted to divert supplies from the ene 
tive of commercial considerations. It is, 


easy operation. Often the prices rise toa 
times obstacles appear in the form of t 
the non-availability of right currency. In spite of these difficulties 
its advantages are so obvious that it is frequently used and it has 
become an important weapon of economic warfare, 

Besides these measures economic Weapons like blacklisting of 
neutral firms trading with the enemey, freezing of enemy assets, 


my irrespec- 
however, by no means an 
Soaring height. Some- 
fansport difficulties or in 
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export embargoes and controls are also frequently used to exert 
pressure on the enemy. 

The underdeveloped countries of the world seek technical 
assistance and capital from developed countries or from inter- 
nationol organizations. The developed countries can give this. 
assistance to them. The flow of technical assistance and capital 
is regulated by the governments of both the importing and the 
exporting countries. The richer nations seek to dominate eco- 
nomically as well as politically the poorer and underdeveloped 
countries through the investment of capital. The underdeveloped 
nations on the other hand watch carefully so that by taking: 
assistance they may not be subjected to any econmic or political 
subjugation. They insist on “aid without strings”. The under- 
developed nations also try to quicken the tempo of their economic 
development as they know that economic prosperity would make. 
them politically powerful. 

Disparities in national income levels create a difference in the, 
international political behaviour. For a long time the poorer nations: 
have accepted their lot stoically. But after the Second World War- 
when the human aspirations are rising rapidly, the poor men are 
no longer ready to accept their destiny. This is. 
causing a great political commotion throughout the 
world. Though the countries with low per capita 
income strive to raise their income, they rarely take an aggressive 
attitude against the wealthy nations. On the contrary the wealthier 
nations on many occasions have tried to conquer or at least domi- 
nate the resources of the poorer and consequently the weaker 
nations. But generally the countries which are developed to certain 
extent, and have capability of further development pursue an 
energetic and possibly an aggressive foreign policy for economic 
reasons. Likewise a country highly dependent on foreign trade is 
more tempted to follow a vigorous foreign policy than a country 
with balanced economy. 

The economic elements thus play a vital role in guiding the foreign 
policy of a nation both during peacetime and war. These also show 
how international economics and international politics are interrelated.. 


Disparities in 
national income 
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A fundamental trend in the international scene since World War 
I is the growing State control in economic matters. Two factors are 
responsible for it. (1) Firstly, in order to provide more protection 
to individuals, .the governments are increasingly intervening in 
economic matters in response to popular demads. (2) Secondly, 
jn an attempt to protect a nation from foreign economic pressure or 
as an instrument of applying effective pressure on other States, 
the governments are often forced to increase State control over 
economic life. A nation can not hope to conduct its foreign policy 
successfully without being in a position to regulate its economic life. 

Fiast World War caused a great economic dislocation. Recovery 
from it was a painful process which was marred by a great depres- 

sion in the late twenties and the early thirties. 
Feonomice: As foreign trade diminished drastically States turned 

their attention inward to restore their economy by 
adopting a policy of economic nationalism. Economic nationalism 
is a form of neo-mercantilism, for though it rejects historical 
mercantilism as an antiquated economic concept it accepts much 
of its technique and historical assumptions. 

The great devastation and consequent economic misery casused 
by the World World War I, the utilization of economic measures 
as instruments of coercion, the realization that a nation entering a 
‘conflict must be prepared for a period of forced isolation when it 
would have to depend on its own resources and an increase of 
nationalistic sentiment etc. were responsible for the growth of 
economic nationalism. i 

A country pursuing this policy though does not abandon indivi- 
dual economic welfare, subordinates individual economic objectives 
to that of State enterprises and increases State control over economic 
matters. Rigid State control of its international economic relation- 
ships enables a State to take effective measures and countermeasures 
in dealing with other States that seek to use economic elements as 
instruments of national policy. 

Tariffs, import quotas, import licenses, export bounties, exchange 
regulation etc. were the main devices of economic nationalism. 
Once this policy that limited international trade to a primitive barter 
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system was adopted by some States, the others willingly or reluc- 
tantly had to follow their lead. It greatly restricted the free flow 
of trade. 

Economic nationalism by giving States more authority over 
economic matters served to strengthen the trend towards totali- 
tarianism. Thus one of the major causes of the rise of many 
totalitarian States after the First World War was the spread of the 
idea of economic nationalism which in turn increased State control 
over the economy of the country. It also encouraged growing 
bilateralization of trade. f 

Three characteristics of the post Second World War period 
deserve special notice. The first is increased political fragmentation 
of the economic world caused by the disappearance 
of colonialism and sudden emergence of many 
newly independent but underdeveloped nations. 
Thus in place of an empire covering large area and having one 
economic unit, many nations comprising separate but underdeveloped 
economic units made their appearance. These States aspired for 
high level of industrialization and better standard of living. This 
produced a situation which has been aptly titled “the revolution of 
rising expectations.” 

The second notable trend in the post Second World War is the 
appearance, of economic regionalism. A growing realization of 
many weak nations that formation of economic groups might help 
them in tiding over economic difficulties as well as the desire to 
protect themselves from the great economic weight of the powerful 
nations like the U.S. A. led them towards economic regionalism, 

The third feature deserving notice is the growing strength of 
the communist bloc. It represents a new type of economy with 
which the capitalist world, that had hitherto dominated the world 
economy, is at loggerheads. 

If world economy was showing signs of recovery in the late 

thirties it received a severe blow during World 
Fost ion War II. It caused major shifts in production and 
trade, further strengthened the control of State 
Over economic matters, changed economic as well as political 


Three charac- 
teristics 
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relationships, disrupted Europe’s trading and financial system and 
produced strong price and currency fluctuations, 

To correct economic imbalances various measures were adopted 
by different States. It was recognized by all that increased pro- 
duction was essential for the nations seeking to recover from the 
economic devastation. In order to facilitate increase in world trade, 
negotiations started at Geneva in 1947 for the reduction of tariff 
barriers. The result was the draft Charter for an International 
Trade Organization (ITO) and the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). These, however. did not diminish the tendency 
of the nations to adopt measures of artificial protection against 
outside competition. 

Another basic problem related with the reconstruction of world 
trade is the creation of a statisfactory mechanism for currency 
convertibility and exchange. After abandonment of the gold 
standard, difficulties cropped up in adjus 


ting balance of payments 
which also restricted trade. 


International agencies like the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund sought to prevent it but did not succeed. 
Owing to the difficulties related to balance of Payments, most nations 
felt compelled to impose exchange controls and husband their 
currency and reserves. In the absence of an effective multilateral 
mechanism for exchange, number of bilateral arrangements, that were 
already in existence before World War II, increased considerably. 

Exchange controls and financial restrictions put serious obstacles 
to foreign investment. Substantial foreign investment is essential for 
the rehabilitation of war-devasted areas, improvement of under- 
developed regions, strengthening of weakened economy etc. But the 
rigid State control of finances, suspicion of the newly independent 
under-developed countries about the powerful States, fear of 
nationalization and other factors stand in the way of sufficient 
foreign investment and thus diminishing the tempo of recovery. 

The sharp ideological differences that has divided the world 
into two political camps has cast its shadow in economic field as 
well. An East and West economic confrontation further complicates 
the already complex world scene and creates new obstactes before 
the economic recovery. 
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Many major programmes of economic aid and economic co- 
Operation have been adopted after the Second World War. Some 
of these possess more political implications than 
the releasing of atomic power and the conquest of 
space. Thus the foreign aid programmes of the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. have little economic implications and are more politically 
motivated. The foreign aids are mainly regarded as a tool in the 
East-West struggle and an important weapon in Winning over the 
Support of the ‘neutralist’ countries. The U. S. A. gives it in the 
hope that her participation in the developinent of the resources of 
the underdeveloped countries will enable her to exploit those 
resources more effectively. Her second line of reasoning is that it 
will help to provide a sounder economic and social basis that will 
augment the political stability and military strength of the allies 
of the United States. The economic aid, she hopes, will strengthen 
the basis of democracy in these countries which at least will not be 
turned into communist countries, 

To counter the U, S. aid the U. S. S. R. also started to give aid 
though in a limited scale. At the same time the leaders of the 
U.S. S. R. started to denounce the U. S. aid as camouflaged 
imperialism, They also promised Soviet aid unfettered by any 
policy strings. The Soviet Propaganda fell on the receptive ears 
in Asia and Africa where many nations only a few years ago had 
been under imperialist subjugation. 

The U. S. then in order to keep her image untarnished and to 
make her aid programmes attractive to non-aligned nations made 
every effort to avoid attaching strings of any kind, A veritable 
contest started between the two super-Powers to win as many 
underdeveloped nations as possible to their Tespective camps by 
Providing economic aid. This feeling that the ultimate Victory 
could be won only by gaining allegiance of the uncommitted nations, 
both the United States and the Soviet Russia started to give economic 
aid to them. Thus economic aid has become a vital element in 
world wide power struggle. 


Economic aid 
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(CHAPTER VI i 
: DIPLOMACY 


The term ‘diplomacy’ carries with it a variety of ideas. Harold 
Nicholson has shown that at least five ideas can be attributed to it. 
Some scholars have given very wide definition of diplomacy. 
According to Morgenthau diplomacy is “the formulation and 
execution of foreign policy in all levels, the highest 
as well as subordinate.” This definition is too 
sweeping. The Oxford English Dictionary, on the other hand, calls 
it, “the management of international relations by negotiation ; the 
method by which these relations are adjusted and managed.” 
Truly diplomacy is the art of negotiations. It is “the medium 
through which official contact occurs between governments, and 
includes the exchange of views, the communication of decisions, 
the discovery of disagreement, and the reaching of aggrement.” 
(Charles O Lerche. Jr.) 

` The very word diplomacy is derived from the Greek verb 
“diploun’’, meaning to fold. In the days of the Roman Empire 
CNB) folded metal passports and way bills were issued. 
prisiniof At a later date, the official documents conferring 
_ privileges or embodying arrangements with foreign 
tribes or communities also began to be described by the word 
“diploma.’’ With the accumulation of these “diplomas” trained 
personnels were employed to index, decipher and preserve these 
documents. Their works were known as “res diplomatica” of 
diplomatic business. It is for these reasons that the word was 
associated, for a long time, with the idea of the preservation of 
archives and the study of international negotiations. 

Diplomacy has a very close connection with foreign policy. In 

fact it is the method by which the: foreign policy of a nation is 
carried out. Diplomacy, however, is not concerned 
pee, with the formulation of-foreign policy. It merely 
transmits the policy, tries to explain it and nego- 
tiates agreements that embody and secure it both in peace and 


Definition 
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during the war. Diplomacy thus serves the function of adjusting 
and reconciling’ differences by’ carrying on communications intelli« 
gently and tactfully between the governments. It will be wrong to 
conjecture, however, that while diplomacy is chiefly concerned with 
negotiations, it became inoperative during the war: Wartime diplo- 
` macy plays a different but expanded role as has been amply proved 


during the great wars. 
It was previously believed that the angels who served as 


emissaries between heaven and earth were the first diplomats. It is, 
however, certain that when men started to live in 
Fyolution (of groups some contacts and negotiations must have 
taken place between them. These earliest contacts 
amongst the different human groups may be called the evidences of 
earliest diplomacy. 

In the West organized diplomacy started in the ancient Greek 
City-States. In the pages of Thucydides we get much information 
about the diplomatic procedure among the ancient Greeks. Though 
the Romans made no major contribution to the art of negoliations, 
they helped in the development of international law. 

In the East the art of diplomacy matured rather early. In 
India as early as four hundred B. C. a host of writers wrote about 
diplomacy and diplomatic subjects. Kautilya wrote a masterpiece 
on the subject. The rule of safe conduct and protection of diplo- 
mats was accepted both in the East and in the West. 

Modern organised or professional diplomacy owed much to the 
princely Italian City-States. Italian diplomacy of the period, 
however, obtained. a dubious reputation owing to its supposedly 
Machiavellian outlook. After the Peace of Westphallia in 1648 
When the nation-State system began to crystallize. diplomatic 
machinery was strengthened. In standardizing the diplomatic 
machinery the great French kings contributed substantially. 
Increasing constitutional restraints within the State and orderly 
standards in external relation enforced by them helped in its deve~ 
lopment. According to Sir Harold Nicholson, “De la maniere De 
Negocier avec les souverains”, a work of Francis De Callier’s, 
published in 1716,which described the “rules of the games” as 
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developed by the great French minister Cardinal Richlieu, “remains 
to this day the best manual for diplomatic method ever written.” 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, because the 
monarchs of diflerent countries held the rein of power in their 
hands, diplomacy was a highly personal business. The diplomats 
were personal representatives of one monarch to another, and they 
sought to further the personal and dynastic interests of their masters- 

With the emergence of a new social and economic structure as. 
a result of Industrial, American and French revolutions, the power 
of the crown was curtailed and the voice of bourgeoisie, the new 
dominant class in the society, became more and more assertive- 
From now on as the diplomats represented not the interests of the 
monarchs but those of the nations, their functions became more 
complicated. Thus with the change of political system the functions 
of diplomacy also took new forms. 

The lingering monarchical influence waned after 1815, when the 
focus of power was gradually shifted from the court to the cabinet. 
The rules of diplomacy bacame less formal and were substantially 
strandardized by the Congress of Vienna (1815) and Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle (1818). The diplomatic hierarchy was classified. 
into four categories. They are in order of rank : 


1. Ambassodors Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, Papal 
legates or Nuncios, 


2. Envoys Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 

3. Ministers Resident. 

4, Charge’s d’affairs. 

The vexed question of priority in each rank was also solved by’ 
giving precedence on the basis of seniority. It was agreed that the- 


seniormost ambassodor in a particular capital should be the doyen 
or dean of the diplomatic corps. 


New developments have greatly affected the theory and 
practice of diplomacy in the twentieth century. Harold Nicholson 
has pointed three significant developments. These factors are: 
1) “a growing sense of the commnnity of nations”; 2) “an increasing: 
importance of public opinion” and 3)*‘the rapid increase of commu- 
nications.” The influence of these factors already evident in the- 
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late nineteeth century has intensified in the twentieth. The“ first 
factor has enlarged the necessity and the functions of diplomacy. 
With the growing realization of the importance of public opinion, 
the exclusive and aristocratic traditions of diplomacy have vanished. 
It has been an important factor in the transition between the old: 
diplomacy and the new. Tremendous increase in the speed and 
means of communication and travel has reduced the status of 
diplomats to that of a mere carrier of messages. Now the 
actual policy makers like the heads of the States or the foreign 
ministers can communicate directly with their counterparts in other 
countries and shape the policies accordingly. This has led to the 
overlapping of diplomacy with policy making. 

A diplomat is generally regarded as the eyes and ears of his 
government in other countries. Previously the diplomats were usually 
taken from the aristocracy. Nowadays, however, : 
the diplomats do not necessarily belong to the 
best society. They can now come from any class, and in many 
countries they are recruited through competitive examinations, 

The accredited diplomatic agent receives certain privileges and 
immunities including extraterritorial rights. His person remains 
inviolate even if war starts between his appointing country and 
the country to which he is accredited, Diplomats are accorded this 
special status as they represent their heads of States, and they are ; 
given exemptions from certain restrictions so that they might 
perform their duties satisfactorily. 

Sir Henry Wotton wrote in Christopher Flecamore’s album in 
the seventeenth century “an ambassador is an honest man sent to 
lie abroad for the good of his country.” Though Sir Wotton told ` 

y later that he wrote it as a ‘joke’, this conception 

Genie of a diplomat was most usual in the late medieval 

and early modern period. We now, however, 

frown upon this idea of deceit and cunning in conducting diplomatic 
activies of a country. 

The primary duties of a modern diplomat are three: (1) re- 
presentation ; (2) negotiation ; and (3) the gathering and report- 
ing of information. 


Diplomats 
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By representation is meant that a diplomat serves as a repre- 
sentative of his country at official, ceremonial, private or informal? 
occasions, conveys diplomatic Messages and acts as 
spokesman or interpreter of his country. He also: 
arranges official functions on behalf of his own government. He 
is expected to gather information and improve the understanding 
of the two countries by making widespread social contact with the 
important persons in all walks of life of the country to which he is 
assigned. A good diplomat will always seek to improve the image 
of his government in a foreign country by his action. 


Representation 


Negotiation is an important duty of a diplomat. The govern- 
ments are constantly engaged in diplomatic bargaining to arrange 
fora wide variety of things ranging from com- 
mercial and tariff agreements to political or military 
alliances. These agreements can be reached to the satisfaction 
and advantage of a country through delicate negotiations. Diplomats 
play an important role in conducting these negotiations, 


Negotiation 


It is the duty of diplomats to observe, analyze and report on 
political, social and economic conditions as well as 
trends or developments of importance in the country 
to which they are assigned. As the Policies of the diplomat’s 
Sovernment are formed on the basis of information thus supplied 
Teporting should be comprehensive and accurate, 


Reporting 


Besides these primary duties, protection of the nationals of his 
Own country and the safeguarding of their interests 
are also expected to be done by the diplomatic 
agent. In this respect Consuls play a vital role. 


Consuls 


The functions of Consuls and diplomats greatly overlap. But 
while diplomats are mainly engaged in effecting better political or 
diplomatic relations, the Consuls are concerned principally with 
commercial relations, and protection of nationals, 

According to Sir Harold Nicholson, to be an ideal diplomat 
seven qualities are required. These are :—truthfniness, calmness, 
patience, good temper and modesty while Negotiating, accuracy in 
reporting and unflinching loyalty to his government, 
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A diplomatic representative is appointed only after his appoint- 
ment receives approval of the country to which he is to be sent. 
Appointment and After his appointment a diplomat will be given the 
eeraunation Slee letter of credence signed by the head of his State. 
mat Immediately after his arrival he will Tequest an 
audience with the head of the State of the country to which he is 
assigned and to whom the letter of credence is addressed. In due 
course he will submit his letter of credence ceremonially, which is 
usually done with most elaborate ritual and formality. After 
Presenting his credentials he will start his diplomatic mission 
formally. 

The termination of the service of a diplomat may come through 
a variety of ways: The diplomat may submit his resignation. He 
may be recalled or dismissed by his own government or the State 
to which he is assigned may declare him to be Persona non grata 
and demand his recall. Collapse of a Particular regime in a country 
or the sudden extinction of a State may also cause the termination 
of a diplomatic mission. 

The importance of the diplomat has decreased considerably 
now a days as negotiation, which is the primary function of a 

diplomat, between modern governments is con- 
pee reosing jni ducted on a much less personal basis, The 
diplomat development of rapid means of communication 
and transportation has further diminished the diplomat’s im- 
portance. Gathering of news and information, one of the major 
functions of the diplomats in the past, is now done by various 
Sources, Besides news agencies, scholars, analysts and research 
teams are now making patient studies of foreign governments, 
_their policies and economic activities, These factors thus have 
decreased the importance of the diplomats, who are no longer 
regarded as the living symbol of the countries they represent. 
Personal contacts between the heads of the States and the foreign 
departments have now become easier and consequently frequent. 
This also adds to the same process. 

In the twentieth century a marked partiality to democratic 
forms can be seen in all walks of life, Diplomacy also is not an. 
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exception. The term “democratic diplomacy” or “popular 
MDemocralio or diplomacy” came into common use in the early 
Open diplomacy twentieth century. By this term is meant that 
diplomacy instead of being conducted secretly by the aristocracy 
of a country, is carried on openly by the popular representatives. 
As stress is given on open negotiations it is also called “open 
diplomacy.” The latter term, however, came into vogue after 1918 
when President Wilson in the first of his Fourteen Points told 
about “Open Covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which 
there shall be no private international understanding of any kind, 
but diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in public view.” 
President Wilson’s plea for open diplomacy was enthusiastically 
hailed, as it was then common belief that machinations and 
mistakes of diplomats whose activities had been hidden under “a 
cloak of secrecy” were largely responsible for the First World 
War. In order to avoid such dangers in future a provision was 
inserted in the Covenant of the League of Nations which reads as 
follows: ‘Every treaty or international engagement entered into 
hereafter by any member of the League shall be forthwith regis- 
tered with the Secretariat and shall as soon as possible be published 
by it. No such treaty or international engagement shall be 
binding until so registered.” 
Secret diplomatic activities that led to secret treaties and 
agreements have left an evil legacy in recent history. The secret 
agreements made prior to and during the First 
BAO ee chet EI E created immense sufferi nd 
diplomacy sufferings a 
difficulties to common men. The secret clauses of 
the Franco-Russian Alliance and the Triple Alliance had dragged 
the inhabitants of these countries to the horrors of a war. 
Secret pledges made to Japan and Italy during the war created 
problems in the Paris Peace Conference. A great evil of the 
secret diplomacy is that sometimes the fate of small and weak 
nations are decided behind their back. This creates suspicion in 
their minds about the big Powers. Sometimes rumours about 
some such secret dealings may leak out which breeds suspicion and 
poisons the international atmosphere. 
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Open or democratic diplomacy too is not free from blemishes. 
In the democratic diplomacy the policy is controlled not by an 
Defects of open individual monarch or a governing class but by a 
or democratic whole nation. But the innumerable or anonymous 
diplomacy. A x 

and unconscious electorate which now controls 
the foreign policy of a nation are irresponsible and ignorant. It 
is not possible for the ordinary man to comprehend fully the 
necessity of honouring all commitments which their representatives 
make on their behalf ; nor do they understand that foreign affairs 
not only concern their own national interest, but also the interest 
of other countries as well. 

One of the defects of the open diplomacy is that taking 
advantage of the openess of discussion direct appeal to the people 
in the adversary’s camp over the heads of their governments is 
sometimes made. This complicates matters as the diplomats 
concerned then have to work under strain. 

The democratic diplomacy also possesses the defects of the 
dangers of delay and imprecision. A democratic government 
which has to take into account public opinion can seldom proceed 
with the negotiatios speedily. It has to wait until the home public 
gives consent to or at least reconciles to the policies the govern- 
ment wants to take. This takes time. 

Vagueness is the commonest vice of the diplomacy. When 
diplomats make public addersses, they are bound to speak in a 
non-committal but pleasing fashion. The preference to a vague 
and comforting formula thus often compels the democracies to 
couch their statements of policy in vague or ambiguous language 
that very often leads to imprecision. 

Diplomacy is primarily the science of negotiation and com- 
promise. When the diplomatic activity has to proceed openly the 
diplomat is severely handicapped, as he may not be able to offer 
‘concessions he is willing to make in the interest of agreement. 
For if during negotiations a diplomat gives up a claim or yields on 
a point or even admits that there is at least a modicum of justice 
on the other side then his action will evoke criticism from his 
opponents who will condemn it as an act of cowardice anda 
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retreat. This defect of the open diplomacy cannot be overcome 
so long as the nationalist frenzy of the peoples will continue to 
make them unable to comprehend the compromising aspects of 

diplomacy. 
Besides all the defects of the open diplomacy, contemporary 
“diplomacy suffers from some other ailments. A major factor which 
plagues diplomacy today is that the two super- 


Ailments of Powers of the present day world, the U. S. A. and 
T; . . . . 
loy A the U. S. S. R., are comparatively inexperienced in 


the field of diplomacy. The effects of Cold War can 
still be felt and are standing in the way of flexibility in approach which 
is essential for successful diplomacy. Suddenand forceful entrance of 
China in the international scene has further complicated the matter. 
The coming of the United Nations and the various regional 
organizations have further complicated the diplomatic procedure 
as negotiations now have to be conducted multilaterally. Besides, 
Tepresentatives of different nations have to make and express their 
decisions while the entire world watches them. This is not congenial 
to effective bargaining. Moreover, as every issue in the United 
Nations is settled by an Open majority vote, this gives rise to 
victorious and defeated Parties and the diplomatic defeat is revealed 
to all. This often exacerbates relations among nations and stands 
in the way of open approach in future negotiations. 


A large number of regional and Other alliances are a feature of 
the present international scene. 


In these alliances the major Powers 
of the world are also involved. 


Because of the alliances, sometimes 
the major Powers are forced by their minor partners to commit 


themselves to a course of action. This sort of alliances restricts the 


bargaining power of the big Powers and thereby acts as a galling 
restraint upon their diplomacy. 

After the Second World War, a radical and revolutionary: 
change in international politics has taken place. But there are some 
Powers which instead of adjusting themselves to the changed world 
situation are trying to perpetuate the old order. Their attempts to. 
maintain the old system by any means are creating problems and 
further debasing diplomacy. 
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Diplomats; of the modern world are haunted by a spectre of 
total war which if starts may annihilate humanity and civilization. 
This fear has considerably reduced the freedom of manoeuvre which 
is a chief characteristic of effective diplomacy. Press and propa- 
ganda have for a long time served the cause of diplomacy. But 
the phenomenal development of the media of communications 
—press and other agents of publicity—are influencing world public 
opinion in such a way as to hamper the smooth functioning of 
diplomacy. 

We have discussed above the defects of both the secret and open 
diplomacies. It is generally agreed that open diplomacy has many 
advantages over secret diplomacy and it enables the people of 
a nation to know the commitments which their government makes 
to other governments. But President Wilson’s 
assertion that ‘open covenants of peace openly 
arrived at ’will cure all the maladies in interna- 
tional relations is not wholly true. When a negotiation is 
caried out in public, the negotiator is conscious that his activities. 
are keenly and critically watched by his countrymen. While 
negotiating, a diplomat usually demands much more than he can 
expect to get. But after a demand has been made in public, if a 
diplomat agrees to make an agreement in which a major. portion 
of his demands remain unfulfilled, the common men being unable 
to realize the subtlities of the diplomatic game are certain to blame 
him. So in open negotiation, a diplomat faces severe handicaps. 
and he is bound to lose flexibility in approach. Even Mr. Wilson, 
the protagonist of open diplomacy, realized this fact. To avoid 
this defect, later on he undertook to conduct negotiation in secrecy 
but concluded treaties openly. This method of conducting secret 
negotiations to conclude open agreements may eliminate the defects. 
of both secret and open diplomacy to a great extent. 

Personal diplomacy: The heads of States and their foreign 
ministers or prime ministers had participated in diplomatic negotia- 
tions in the past. But whereas in the past it was a somewhat rare 
phenomenon, with the improvement of the system of communica- 
tions, it has become increasingly common in recent years. During 


Open and secret 
diplomacy 
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the Second World War the then top leaders of the Allied Powers, 
Stalin, Roosvelt and Churchill, met several times (Cairo, Nov. 1943 ; 
Tehran, Dec. 1943 and Yalta, July. Aug. 1945) and took momentous 
decisions regarding the future world. After the War, topmen of 
different States who formulate the foreign policy of their govern- 
ments have often appeared in the U.N. O. or other regional 
organizations to discuss important matters. In order to avoid 
misunderstanding a hot line has been opened between Moscow and 
Washington through which the heads of the U.S.A. and the 
U. S. S. R. can negotiate. 

These summit conferences or the personal diplomacy of the 
foreign ministers can help to solve grave international crisis quickly, 
vite as the top policy makers alone can make real 

concessions. Moreover, it also affords valuable 
Opportunities for making quiet and frank talks on complicated 
matters whose solution may require “resources beyond the reach of 
the most competent and qualified diplomatist.” 

Personal diplomacy has several defects as well that involves 
large risks. As the top men of different States are always busy, 
Defects. they can only spend a limited time in negotiations 

and hence they may have to take some hasty 
decisions. During a summit meeting the world public interest is 
riveted upon it. This makes a tremendous pressure on the partici- 
pants and so they may sometimes make bad moves. Once they take 
a particular line of action, it is difficult to alter it whereas instruc- 
tions given to a professional diplomat can be readily changed. 
His actions may even be disavowed or reversed. Absence of expert 
advisers and agents during the negotiation can lead to the acceptance 
of agreements which may affect the vital interests of a State. The 
evils of personal diplomacy are so glaring that most professional 
diplomats and students of diplomacy show a marked distaste for the 
participation of the top policy-makers in international negotiations. 
Diplomacy by conference : At present international relations are 
largely conducted through the medium of the periodical meetings 
of international organizations and other international conferences. 
This is termed by many as “diplomacy by conference”. Though this 
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type of diplomacy was known in the past and is not a novelty 
of the modern period, it has become much more popular now. 

With the creation of the League of Nations after the First World 
War, a regularly organized conference system of diplomacy in place 
of the older routine diplomatic methods gradually came into 
existence. The process has been stregthened after the Second World 
War through the activities of the U.N. O. and other regional 
grouping of States like N. A. T. O., S. E. A. T. O., A. S., Warshaw 
Pact etc. At present about ten thousand conferences are held each 
year in the different parts of the world. Democratization of interna» 
tional politics, improvement of the communication system, 
universally agreed procedural formula, the increase of international 
business at the technical and administrative level that can be better 
negotiated by the experts than by the career diplomats etc. have 
helped in its rapid growth. Owing to the wide-spread use of this 
method, an adjustment of diplomatic machinery has become 
necessary. 

It is obvious that ‘diplomacy by conference’ is a form of ‘open 
diplomacy’. However, that does not exclude the necessity of private 
discussions on delicate matters. 

A defect of the conference diplomacy is that more often than 
not it has been used by interested parties for propaganda purposes. 
Another defect is that sometimes small Powers press questions in 
matters that do not concern their rights and obligations to the 
embarrassment of big Powers. 

In spite of these defects diplomacy by conference has many 
admirers. It has all the merits of open diplomacy. According to 
Lord Hankey, a member of the Lioyd George’s War Cabinet, in 
diplomacy by conference lies the best hope for the prevention of 
war. He, however, adds that success of the diplomacy by conference 
depends on “elasticity of procedure, small numbers, informality, 
mutual acquaintance and if possible, friendship among the principals, 
proper perspective between secrecy in deliberation and publicity 
in results, reliable secretaries and interpreters,” 

Propaganda and diplomacy : Though as early as the 4th century 
B. C. Kautilya in his ‘Arthasastra’ had advocated the use of subtle 
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propaganda for diplomatic purposes it is only in the 20th century 
that propaganda has become an effective- tool as well as serious 
problem of modern diplomacy. Massive development: of press 
and specially the invention of wireless and television have given a 
vast impetus to use of propaganda to influence the public opinion’ 
both at home and abroad. Through these channels inhabitants of 
a country can be appealed over the heads of the rulers of that 
country. So far the totalitarian States have made elaborate and 
better use of propaganda in diplomacy. They have taken resort 
to all the instruments of propaganda to establish their view-point 
and have not hesitated to “inspire fanaticism and occasionally 
hysteria’ to achieve their ends by telling deliberate lies, 

The use of vicious propaganda can do immense damage to 
internationul relations. It hampers smooth functioning of diplomacy, 
and counter-propaganda only further embitters relation. Another 
danger of propaganda is that sometimes those who use it become 
its victims. When too much passion is deliberately aroused by 
Propaganda there is every possibility that even a diplomatic triumph 
would appear as a defeat and this may prevent’ a statesman to 
accept a reasonable solution. 


Diplomacy ‘to be effective and successful must be realistic. 


A realistic diplomat while negotiating pays due attention to his 

} adversary’s points of view. He is aware of the 

Tee fact that diplomacy can be effective if the com- 

promise settlement, which he is attempting to 

achieve, satisfy the minimum requirements of both side and reason- 
ably accurately reflect the actual power’ position. 

Forcefulness is another ingredient of effective diplomacy. To 
be successful diplomacy must take into account the national interest 
and make use of all the aspects of power in its 
service to defend it. But while the collective power 
of a State is mobilized by a diplomat to defend and further his 
national interest he must be constantly alert that the military 
arm of his State remain the servant of his policy and not its 
determinant. 

A main characteristic of successful diplomacy is its flexibility.” 


Forcefulness 
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While negotiating, a diplomat should not adopt such a rigid attitude 
that he may not be able to retreat afterwards 
without losing face. A good diplomat knows that 
he can never hope to achieve a permanent solution of any problem 
unless he is prepared for considerable give and take. So he must 
not take any obstinate stand and be ever ready to make concessions 
on certain points to effect a compromise. A great diplomat, 
however, sees that in making the compromise he is giving away only 
in non-essential points and is not surrendering any vital interest of 
his nation. 

In order to enjoy freedom of manoeuvre and flexibility during 
negotiations those who conduct the foreign policy of a nation 
should see that the public opinion is not aroused to such an extent 
that will force the hands of the diplomat. A diplomat can work 
effectively only if he is assured that his action will receive the full 
support of all branches of his home government. 

Diplomacy: can be effective if it is backed by sound policy and 
effective programmes. Care should be taken to correlate actions 
so that inconsistencies or contradictory measures do not stand in 
the way of success. Techniques and programmes are to be adjusted 
to the changing circumstances. To achieve result a diplomat must 
take right step in the right place and moment. Wise 

Diplomacy’ has always played a very great Part in adjusting 
international politics. It is evident that few problems in international 
relations can be completely erased. Majority 
of them wilt have to be adjusted or setteled through 
compromise, This can be done through diplomacy. 

It also affords an alternative to realize the national interest 
Without war. A nation can reach its objective either by over- 
Coming its adversary by the use of force or through negotiations, 
It has Tightly been described by Organski as “the cheapest way of 
“xercising power in international politics”. 


Flexibility 


Its importance 


HAPTER VII 
FOREIGN POLICY 


No country can live in complete isolation in the present-day 
world. As all nations carry on some intercourse with the other 
countries every nation must have some foreign policies besides the 
domestic policies. Even if a nation decides to live in isolation, 
like the U. S. A. in the nineteenth century, that policy of isolation 
will be its foreign policy. 

Foreign policy is variously defined. Some say that the foreign 
policy of a State is the expression of its national interest vis-&-vis 
iua other States. Gibson in his book “The Road To 

Foreign Policy” defines it as--“a. well rounded 
comprehensive plan, based on knowledge and experience, for con- 
ducting the business of the government with the rest of the world. 
It is aimed at promoting and protecting the interest of the nation.” 

While others interpret foreign policy as a part of complex 
social phenomenon according to Marx it is the outcome of irre- 
Sistible economic forces and their dialectics. Marx’s approach 1s 
largely monocausal. Some other thinkers, however, argue that it 
evolves out of complex dynamic multilateral social processes. 

In the present multi-national world in order to safeguard and 
to further national interest every State will have to decide what 
should be its attitude towards the Other States of the world and 
what course of action it will pursue in world affairs. This attitude 
and the resultant course of action can be said to form the basis 
in the formulation and the execution of the foreign policy of a 
nation. It is thus the key element in regulating the course of 
actions that seeks to realize the objectives and aspirations of a nation 
in an hostile world. And for that reason it is such an important 
factor in any study of international relations, 

A distinction between international relations and foreign policy 

f can however be pointed here. While the former 
International x s 
relations and has a much wider field embracing both inter- 
foreign policy. political and inter-social relations the latter is 


concerned only with the inter-political relations, 
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; Formulation and execution of foreign policy is perhaps the 
highest political function of a State. Broadly speaking, as in other 
spheres of government, decision about foreign policy 
also is made by the head of the State or the cabinet. 
This decision is communicated to the States concerned through 
proper diplomatic channels. But such a decision is usually taken 
when the policy-making organ is informed about the necessity of 
taking such decisions by the diplomatic representatives abroad, 
by the military establishment or by any other of the governmental 
departments which are involved in foreign relations. 

But a policy decision is taken only after the consideration of 
domestic issues and its possible reaction on the public opinion. As- 
a State’s foreign policy is always directed at other States, before 
taking any decision, discussions are held with those States that may 
be affected by it. When a decision faces strong opposition at home 
or abroad it may have to be shelved or its execution may be 


Policy-making 


delayed. 

Each nation has its own objectives and aspirations. To fulfil 
these objectives and aspirations a nation frames its foreign policy. 
But besides the goals and the objectives many other 
material and non-material factors play their part 
in the formulation of the foreign policy of a nation. These are 
geographical location, industrial capacity, political institutions, 
cultural pattern, military preparedness, ideology, historical tradi- 
tion etc, 


In the formulation of foreign policy, objectives or goals play 
The goals that shape the foreign 


nation can be broadly divided into 
(2) aggrandizement and 


Formulation 


a major role. 
policy of é 
three Categories :— (1) self-preservation, 
(3) international order. 

By self-preservation is generally meant the maintenance, pro- 
tection or defense of the existing status-quo. When a nation is 
Weak and is confronted by other ambitious nations, or when a 
Power lis f aim will be to maintain its in- 
ing. Then it will 


Three objectives 


de satiated, its chie 
eee and other privileges which it is enjoy 
ce its foreign policy in such a way that will help in the 

. R.—5 
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preservation of status quo. Such nations mostly pursue a peaceful 
foreign policy. 

The term self-preservation, however, is somewhat ambiguous. 
Besides territorial integrity and national independence a nation 
may consider the continuance of safety-belts and influence zones 
as vital to its security. In order to maintain and extend these a 
Power may attempt to dominate the world and thus follow an 
aggressive foreign policy. 

When a nation is ambitious or is dissatisfied with the existing 
order it will seek to achieve its goals by pursuing an aggressive 
foreign, policy. And as the observance of this policy is possible 
only when backed by adequate power such a nation places high 
premium on the resort to power as a means, 

In order to safeguard its security a nation may be interested in 
the maintenance or alteration of the international order, Ideology 
or other factors may guide a nation’s attitude to the existing inter- 
national order and this factor also plays a part in the 
of the foreign policy of a nation, 


Geography is one of the factors that shape 
of a nation, 


formulation 


the foreign policy 
The actual problems a nation faces or the attitude 


Geography of its people about the rest of the world is greatly 


conditioned by its geographic position, Thus 
whatever may be the form of government, the r 


always know that Russia may be attacked through the Central 
and Eastern Europe and hence shape their foreign policy accord- 
ingly. Again, because of her relatively isolated geographic position 


the U. S. A. could pursue an isolationist policy in the nineteenth 
century. 


Geography, however, does not Play the same role in the 
different periods of world history, Changes in fechinology;--power 
patterns and political arrangements ete, may influence geographic 
qualities too greatly to have an effect in the formulation of foreign 
policy. Before the improvement of airplane. island-Powers like 
Britain. Japan etc. felt themselves safe so long as they could 
maintain their naval supremacy. But now they are no longer 
invulnerable and can be easily attacked through the air, This has 


ulers in Moscow 


mi 
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greatly influenced foreign policy of these nations. Thus though 
geography is an important factor in shaping foreign policy it does 
not always affect the foreign policy of a nation in the same way. 

Like geography history also plays a part in shaping the foreign 
policy of a nation. The approach of a nation and its people to 
foreign policy problems is conditioned as much 
by past experiences, values and beliefs as by future 
expectations. The long term basis of foreign policies are greatly 
moulded by tradition. Just as common Jaw has been evolved 
by centuries of experience in the field of human relations so 
the basic principles of the foreign policy of a nation gradually take 
form as a result of a series of events of internavional significance 
in which that nation was involved in the past. The foreign 
policies of ancient nations like France, Britain etc. are thus greatly 
influenced by their past. 

In determining the boundaries of States the role of foreign 
policy is considerable. Thus the border disputes between India 
and China or China and Russia etc. are largely the outcome of 
historical factors, This in turn influences the foreign policies of 
these nations. 

The foreign policy of a nation largely depends on economic 
‘factors—richness of the nation, natural resources, industrial deve- 
lopment, density of population, per capita income 
etc. The power of a nation depends on its wealth. 
Rich nations are powerful and they can pursue strong foreign 
policy. On the other hand a poor and consequently weak nation 
‘can seldom afford to follow a vigorous policy. 

Natural resources of a nation, that include land available for 
‘agriculture, mineral, metal and water resources have their impact 
‘on the foreign policy. The policy pattern of a State importing food 
generally differs from that of a country having food surplus and 
requiring access to market. 

A nation rich in mineral deposits possesses great advantage. 
The presence of high energy resources like coal-fields, oil-reserves, 
radio-active materials etc. add to the military potentiality of a 
nation, As production and utilization of steel is still the yardstick 


History 


Economic factor 
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by which the development of a nation can be measured reasonably 
the presence of iron ores is an important factor. 

Mere access to such resources obviously does not guarantee 
that a nation will become an industrial State or that it will be able 
to make use of these resources. Without them, however, a nation 
has to formulate its foreign policy under great handicaps. 

The role that a nation will play in modern international affairs 
depends to a great extent on its industrial development. The 
complexities and demands of a highly industrial society partially 
dictate the priorities of the industrial nations and they shape their 
policies accordingly. 

As regards industrial development modern world can b& 
broadly divided into three categories — developed, developing and 
under-developed nations. The influence of a nation in inter- 
national affairs can be reasonably estimated by ascertaining whether 
it falls in the first, second or third category. 

Up to the present time, the majority of wars had taken plac 
because of economic factors, for acquiring colonies, safeguarding 
of economic interests etc. This reveals the importance of thes 
factors in the formulation of foreign policy. 

Population, which must be regarded both from quantitative and 
qualitative aspects, also influence foreign policy. The influence of 
Population. this factor, however, remains static in a short 

range approach, and dynamic and changing in * 
long range approach. Generally the greater the population of # 
nation the greater is its power. But it may not be always true. FO! 
a State with less population but better education, better technical 
skill, more political consensus and more unity of its citizens et 
may be more powerful. 

A nation with a rapidly increasing population generally pursues 
a different foreign policy from a nation with static or decreasing 
population. The former will seek to provide for its increasi”S 
population either by following a policy of expansion or in othe! 
ways and this will have its impact on its foreign policy, while th® 
latter nations may remain content with the status quo and pursu? 
a defensive foreign policy. Thus the rise of the population, its 
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rate of growth and its cultural pattern etc. have their influence in 
the formulation of foreign policy. 

The actual and potential military capacity of a nation regulates 
its foreign policy to a great extent. It is the 
military factor which decides whether a nation 
will pursue a policy of conquest or defense and consequently a 
policy of aggression or peace. 


Military factor 


The political factor also plays its part in shaping foreign policy. 
The type and form of government, ideological approach, the 
attitude of the rulers in deciding on the priorities of interests etc. 
are significant in this respect. Mechanism of 
decision making in foreign policy is different in an 
autocratic State from that of a democracy. In the present day 
world ideology exerts great sway on the formulation of foreign 
policy of a nation. So no analysis of foreign policy can be correct 
without the proper assesment of these factors. 

The socio-psychological factor which is difficult to analyze in 
precise terms, must also be considered in this respect. Before 
taking any decision about foreign policy, a states- 
man generally takes into account the patterns of 
political behaviour of a possible partner or adver- 
sary. The pattern of political behaviour of a nation can again be 
gauged from their historical experience, national culture, domi- 
nant values etc. It is because of this factor that difference existed 
between German nationalism and Italian nationalism or between 
Soviet, Polish, French or Czech socialism. 

Since the time of the French Revolution, social factors had 
become important as a determining force in foreign policy. In the 
modern world, socialist, fascist or democratic governments for the 
sake of survival and expansion are encouraging socialism, fascism 
or democracy in the social level. It is, however, not always done 
in government level. Sometimes the help of social, cultural or 
even private organizations are used for this purpose, 

Personality of leaders controlling the government also 
influences foreign policy. It is especially more 
important in the totalitarian countries where the 


Political factor 


Socio-psychologi- 
cal factor 


Leadership 
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leaders unrestrained by the popular bodies, exercise decisive 
influence over the conduct of foreign policy. 

While historical traditions, objectives, geography, economic 
factor, population, military factor, leadership etc. play some part 
in the formulation of foreign policy, a major role played in the 
formulation of a rational foreign policy is the 
national interest or interests to be sought, Again 
before deciding the broad outlines of foreign policy, a nation 
generally takes into account what interests are vital for its safety 
and well-being. And it would seek by all means to preserve those 
interests. In order to preserve vital interests, a nation can sacrifice 
other interests which are of secondary importance to them, But 
otherwise it would try to safeguard secondary interests as well 
which thus influence the foreign policy though to a lesser extent. 

The vital interests of a nation and their preservation is closely 

connected with its power. Foreign policy can be 
Foreign belicy formulated and implemented effectively only if it is 
backed by adequate power and a nation attempts 


to guide its foreign policy in such a way that will preserve and 
increase that power. 


But at the same time 


National interest 


power and policy should be adjusted in 
such a way so as to keep an even balance, According to Hartman? 
when a nation fails to do that, it has three choices :—(1) It cap 
bluff, attempting to create the impression that power and policy 
are balanced when in fact they are not ; (2) it can modify the 
policy ; or (3) it can modify its power, 

Incorporation of Rhineland by Hitler in 1936 is 
successful bluffing as Hitler behaved as if Germany had enough 
power to fulfil her objective when in fact Germany was not s0 
powerful at the moment. Britain’s voluntary liquidation of her 
empire after the Second World War is an example of modification 
of policy to conform it with her power. In order to modify its 
power a nation can develop its internal Tesources or it can aug- 
ment it through alliances with other States, Just prior to the 
Second World War, Germany contracted non-aggression pact with 
Russia that enabled her to attack Poland in 1939, 


an instance of 
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Just as the success of a foreign policy depends on the proper 
adjustment between power and policy likewise to be successful a 
policy must be appropriate to the desired objectives of a State 
which should employ adequate techniques and programmes 
taking into consideration the realities of the world environment. 
Thus only with a well-knit programme backed by effective 
implementation, successful foreign- policy can be formulated. The 
success of foreign policy also can hardly be assured without the 
whole-hearted support from the people. Morgenthau has rightly 
pointed out that for success a government “‘must secure the 
approval of its own people for its foreign policies” and it should 
“mobilize the elements of national power in support of them”. 

Domestic policies of a nation are directed toward peopie who 
are its citizens and under its control -and its foreign policics are 

concerned with international organizations and 
Domestic policy other sovereign States. But as they are the product 
of the same leadership and are intimately connected with the 
preservation and fulfilment of the same national interests they 
influence each other. It would not be wrong to say that a nation’s 
foreign policy is essentially an extension of its domestic purposes to 
its dealings with the world beyond its borders. Sometimes, how- 
ever, in order to divert attention of its citizens from home affairs, 
foreign policy is given new orientations. 

A State can formulate a successful foreign policy if it is “suffi-. 
ciently well informed about the capabilities and intentions of other 
; States. It is for this reason that sovereign States 
Peai make earnest attempts to gain intelligence about 

other States. The intelligence thus gathered and 
their interpretation do -influence the formulation and conduct of 
foreign policy. d 
Sometimes adherence to some doctrines such as Monroe, 
. Truman or Eisenhower Doctrines can guide the 
Doctrines international relations of a nation and affect its 
foreign policy. 

The formulation of a successful foreign policy also requires 

the consideration of a general assessment of a State’s international 
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position with relation to other States, neighbours, rivals, allies 
and an appraisal of the State’s capabilities whether advising bold 
action, caution, self-reliance, or political, economic or military ties 
with others, 

Policy making—As in other spheres of the government, 
decision about foreign policy also is usually made by the 
head of the State or the cabinet. In democratic countries after a 
policy decision is taken, it requires the approval of the legislature. 
After this it is communicated to the States through proper “diplo- 
matic channels’? by the foreign minister. But decision is usually 
taken when policy making organ is imformed by the diplomatic 
representatives abroad or by the military establishment or by any 
other of the governmental departments which are involved in 
foreign relations. Before taking any foreign policy decisions, 
domestic issues and their possible reaction on the public opinion are 
considered. As a State’s foreign policy is always directed at other 
States, while adopting any new decision, discussions are held with 
those States that may be affected by it. When a decision faces strong 
Opposition at home or abroad, it may have to be shelved or its 
execution may be delayed. 

Once a certain decision is taken about foreign policy, the ques- 
tion of its execution arises. It is executed through the co- 
of the bureaucracy and the personnels of diplomatic corp: 

The formulation and execution of foreign policy involves un- 
predictable risks, Pure chance, fortuitous or unfortuitous accident 
or coincidence may affect foreign policy decisions. Miscalculation, 
irrational or inconsistent actions sometimes result in taking faulty 
judgements and may give rise to such Situations that will make 
impossible the execution of settled policies, 


The scope of foreign policy has considerably widened in the last 
two decades due to several reasons, 


operation 
S. 


The demise of imperialism 
has brought a great expansion in the number of 
Ea one sovereign States. So while major policy decisions 

were adopted previously in the few centres, the 
creation of a large number of States has increased international 
relationships and with it a consequent expansion in the number of 
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centres taking such decisions has taken place. Moreover, in the 
past many nations could confine their courses of action to relation- 
ship with a few neighbours which is not possible now. The growing 
interdependence of States for economic, security and other pur- 
poses has also enlarged the necessity of taking effective external 
policies. The great increase in the number of international organisa- 
tions and consequent increase in international consultations have 
also expanded the field of foreign policy. 

A nation decides its foreign policy to further its own interests. 
But for several reasons the States are sometimes forced to adjust 

their relations with the external world and are 

Limitations unable to pursue definite courses of actions to 
achieve their objectives. The small and even large States often 
find it necessary to proceed through co-operation with other States 
having parallel or mutualy supporting objectives. This restricts 
their freedom of action and these are made to pursue an indepen- 
dent foreign policy. Nowadays public opinion has assumed great 
importance. Unless the Government and public think in the same 
way it is difficnlt to formulate an effective foreign policy. The 
pressure of nationalism, ideology etc. may also stand in the way . 
of following a consistent and sustained policy. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE BALANCE; OF POWER . 


In international relations probably no concept has been so 
widely held as that of the balance of power. Indeed it Has been 
present “whenever and wherever the multiple-state system has 
existed.” The balance of power is considered to be a basic 
principle of international relations and it is sure to Operate as long 
as the nation-state system remains the controlling pattern of 
world politics. The political relations of independent nations can 
best be explained by the theory of balance of power ; its pre- 
eminence is something inevitable because of its role in preserving 
and stabilising a society composed of sovereign States, 


Historically, the workings of the balance of power can be traced 
to carly times. In the fifth century B.C., Thucydides explained 
the theory as one holding “the balance evenly between the two 
contending powers,” Polybius is said to have attempted a study 
of the balance of power in the second century B.C. The concept 
had wide appeal in the City-states of ancient Greece, as well as in 
Egypt, Babylonia, India and China. David Hume called it “a pre- 
vailing notion of ancient times.” But the balance of power was 
definitely limited in its operation, in early times. Quincy Wright 
therefore asserts that it “scarcely existed anywhere as a conscious 
principle of international politics before 1500.” 
particularly successful in Europe from the 16th to 
which were considered to be the golden 
power. The 19th century saw a continuation of its Operation. 
The political developments of the 20th century have to a great 
extent undermined the importance of the balance of power and 
it is considered to be a theory of doubtful efficacy in the present- 
day world. 


lt was, however, 
the 18th century 
age of the balance of 


The theory of balance of power is rarely stated with clarity 
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and exactness. Writers differ widely about its nature and signi- 
The theory of ficance. The theory is based on assumptions which 
balance of power are mostly invalid and full of ambiguities. As 
and its nature awe 

to the exact definition of the concept of balance 
of power, it is stated that there are several thousand possible 
meanings of the phrase. According to Prof. Morgenthau when- 
-ever the term is used without qualification, ‘it refers to an actual 
state of affairs in which power is distributed among several nations 
with approximate equality.” Prof, Sidney B. Fay speaks of 
balance of power as a “just equilibrium in power among the 
members of the family of nations as will prevent anyone of them 
from becoming sufficiently strong to enforce its will upon the 
others.’ The balance of power, according Palmer and Perkins, 
seeks to assume that “through shifting alliances and counter- 
vailing pressures no one power or combination of powers will be 
allowed to grow so strong as to threaten the security of the rest.” 
To be precise, in a system where a number of sovereign States 
co-exist, each one strives to maximise its own power and thus 
maintains a balance. In other words, the various nations group 
themselves in such a way that no single nation or group of nations 
is allowed to be strong enough to swallow up the others. The 
powers of the opposing groups are kept evenly balanced. Thus 
in its pure form the balance of power means the maintenance of 
an equilibrium so that no state or states can be an aggressor. 

The balance of power thus emphasises a position of equilibrium ; 
it may however mean a position of disequilibrium too. This refers 
to'a situation in which one or more States hold such a favourable 
Disequilibrium balance of power that Shy ciii to upset the 

existing order is sure to be eliminated. In this sense 
the balance of power has a very close relationship with the 
preservation of the status quo. 
. Stated in general terms, the purpose of the balance of power 
is to establish or maintain such a distribution of power among 
States as will prevent any one of them from im- 
posing its will upon another by the threat or use 
of violence. Peace is also said to be the purpose of the balance of 


Purpose 
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power ; but peace can not be the real purpose, it is an incidental 
result which the balancing process sometimes bring about. In fact, 


States sometimes deliberately resort to war for the purpose of 
establishing or preserving a balance, 


Assumptions underlying the principle of the balance of power 


The theory of balance of power is based on certain assump- 
tions, some of which are valid, others are questionable, 

Firstly, balance of power implies that States are determined 
to protect their vital interests by means at their disposal, inclu- 
ding war, The vital interests refer to such values as independence, 


territorial integrity, security, preservation of the domestic political 
Or economic system etc. 


Secondly, it is assumed that the vital interests of the State are 


or may be threatened. The necessity of a system of a balance of 
power is therefore obvious, 

Thirdly, a balance of power, it 
aggressive State from launching an 
enable the victim to avoid a 
threatening its vital interests, 


Fourthly, the assumption is based on the fact that the relative 
power positions of States can be measured with a significant 


degree of accuracy and this helps projection of a proper policy 
for the future, 


Fifthly, 
policy decis 


is assumed, will deter an 
attack on other or it will 
defeat if, at all, an attack is made 


it is assumed that statesman can and will make foreign 


ions intelligently on the basis of power considerations: 
If this were not possible, the deliberate balan 


cing of power could 
not occur. 


Characteristics of the Balance 
Palmer and Perkins discuss certain characteristies which are 
implicit in the balance of power theory. 
Firstly, a balance of power denotes a position of equilibrium 


but it may also refer to a position of disequilibrium which enables 
one or more States to hold an enviable position, 
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Secondly, the balance of power is achieved through the active 
intervention of man. Balance of power pre-supposes action before it 
is disturbed or jeopardised. It knows no waiting on the part of States. 

Thirdly, though it generally favours the status quo by preserving. 
and protecting existing rights and interests, it signifies change and 
dynamism as well. 

Fourthly, war is considered to be the only real test far main- 
taining as well as disturbing a balance of power system. 

Fifthly, the balance of power offers both an objective and a 
subjective approach—objective to a historian to whom equality 
of power is the basic element of the balance of power ; subjective 
to a statesman who can think of a balance when his side is con- 
sidered to be stronger than the other. 

Sixthly, as a policy the balance of power is suitable neither for 
democracies nor for dictatorship. A democracy is concerned with 
power politics only in period of crisis. A dictatorship, on the 
other hand, implies domination, The contents of both therefore 
make a theory of balance of power inoperative, 

Seventhly, the balance of power theory is obviously suitable for 
the great States 3 small States are only spectators in the game 
of power. 


Different methods of the balance of power 

It is stated that balancing is a dynamic affair ; it creates an 
equilibrium that is at best temporary and unreliable. Its Operation 
requires great skill and a capacity for continnous adjustment to 
preserve the equilibrium. Among the various devices. that are 
used for maintaining the balance of power the following methods 
may be discussed with special emphasis, 

1. Domestic measures. An important method which is em- 
ployed in the balancing of power is the method of adjustment of 
power by domestic measures, A State which feels threatened by 
the growing power of another may simply bring about a growth of 
its own power in order to maintain a balance, It may build up 
its armaments, it may initiate or expand an economic progress 
designed to enhance its fighting capacity ; in short it may go through 
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the whole inventory of the elements of power secking to increase 
its strength everyway that is reasonably possible. 


2. Alliances and counter-Alliances. If domestic measures are 
found to be inadequate, a system of alliances is employed as a 
device for maintaining the balance. According to prof. Morgenthau 
“alliances are a necessary function of the balance of power 
Operating within a multiple-state system.” A nation strives for 
winning and strengthening friendship with other nations in order 
to encounter the aggressive States. A nation will not, however, be 


interested in alliance if it is sure that it is strong enough to hold 
on its own unaided by others. 


Alliances are, according to Palmer and Perkins often divided 
into two kinds, offensive and defensive, An offensive alliance 
seeks to upset the balance in favour of its members and a defensive 

< alliance aims at restoring the balance in favour of the States which 
make up the alliance. It is again maintained that the greater the 
number of nations involved in the system of alliafice, the greater 
is the chance that the balance of power will work in a satisfactory 
manner, and the smaller the number of nations involved in 
alliance, the more rigid and unworkable the balance is likely to 
become. 

An alliance is concluded when there is a feeling of community 
of interests among the nations concerned. A common ideology is 
likely to be the basis of alliance. The pure type of an ideological 
allince is presented by the treaty of Holy Alliance of 1815 and 
the Atlantic Charter of 1941. The treaty of the Arab League of 
1945 provides a contemporary example of an alliance expressing 
ideological solidarity. Other conditions, such as strategy, geography, 
cultural similarities, economic interdependence heip to make 
nations stable alliances. 

Counter alliances are also formed to restore the balance of 
power when the same is threatened by other States who have 
entered into a system of alliance, European history is replete with 
instances of nations entering into alliances and counter alliances 
to preserve or upset the balance, 
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3. Curbing the power of potential enemy. In pursuit of a balance 
of power, positive measures to build up power at home or through 
alliances are likely to be supplemented by negative measures 
designed to curb the power of potetial enemy. It forms a part 
of the policy of the United States to grant extensive aid to its allies 
and to withold supply of strategic materials to the communist 
countries in order to curb their powers, 

4. Compensation. Negotiations concerning the balance of 
power have on occasions involved what is called the principle of 
compensation. This device entails annexation or division ‘of 
territories. In the eighteenth century, Poland had to be partitioned 
in order to keep the balance of power of Prussia, Russia and 
Austro-Hungary. Territorial compensations have generally been 
made by strong Powers at the expense of weaker ones, The 
division of the world into colonies and spheres of influence is 
justified on the ground of maintaining a balance of power system 
undisturbed. 

5. Armaments. The level of armaments to be maintained by 
# State continues to be the central factor in the balance of power 
approach, particularly since world war I-+-Military preparedness is 
considered to be a major factor that adds to the. power of a nation, 
Naturally this may lead to an armament race to be followed by a 
constanty increasing burden of military preparations and trying to 
entail hardship on the people by grabbing a greater portion of the 
national budget. Armament race between the East and the West 
or more particularly between the U.S.A and the U. S.S., R. 
today has resulted in suspicion, tension and confusion throughout 
the world, 

ina way disarmament too is able to destroy or to restore a 
balance of power, but in practice this is rarely done, Disarma- 
ment is often discussed but never faithfully followed, Itis often 
proposed as a propaganda design to demonstrate one’s own desire 
for peace and friendship and to reveal the bellicosity of the 
potential enemy. This proves the ineffectiveness of disarmament 
which at least theoretically could ensure a stable balance of power, 

6. Buffer zones. Setting up of neutral buffer state between 
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two powerful rivals may help preservation of the balance. A 
buffer is a weak nation located between two large and not too 
friendly nations. It is meant to reduce the chances of friction 
between two giant nations. In a bipolar world, the balance of 
power is really precarious Without buffer zones and neutral areas. 

7. Divide and conquer. As a method of altering the distribu- 


tion of power, this policy aims at detaching allies from the enemy 
side and thus weakening the power of the 


ing in its subjugation, 
who tried to make or k 


Europe. England had been pursuing this policy with great succes? 
in keeping her colonies intact, 


8. Intervention. A major nation when it is not sure of th? 


loyalty of its allies may intervene in the affairs of that. country 
order to maintain the balance, It has been found that any pretext 
on the part of a great Power is considered sufficient to justify an 
intervention. Russian intervention in Eastern European countries 


he affairs of nations to which sh® 


of power arrangement, 
Organski, however, thinks that the aboy 


ing or regaining a balance of power, are in fact simply methods by 


which a nation can increase its power. It ig doubtful whether thes? 
methods are able to ensure balance of power, 


e methods of maintai® 


The ‘holder’ of the balance or the Balancer 

The happiest position in a system of balancing process is that 

of the holder of the balance or that of the “laughing third party 
as it is sometimes called. The balancer is a nation or group ° 
nations that remains aloof from the rivalries of others, Its interest? 
are best served if the international balance of power is maintain?" 
and consequently the balancer does not intervene so long as th? 


SS 
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power position is evenly balanced. The balancer is thus not 
permanently identified with the policies of either nation or group 
of nations. If, however, the balance is tilted in favour of a strong 
nation, the balancer acts by joining the weaker side and bringing 
the scales back into balance. According to Prof. Morgenthau the 
balancer is in a position of “splendid isolation”. It is isolated by 
its own choice because it refuses to enter into permanent ties with 
either side. Its support or lack of support being the decisive factor 
in the struggle for power, foreign policy of the nation, if cleverly 
managed, is able to extract the highest price from those whom it 
supports. Hence its isolation is considered to be ‘splendid’. It is 
said of Great Britain that it is the Outstanding balancer in modern 
times because “it lets other fight its wars, it keeps Europe divided 
in order to dominate the continent”. It is, however, a fact that the 
balance does not work well today. There is no balancer who can 
significantly affect the distribution of power between the United 


States and the Soviet Union. 


Consequences of the Balance. 


The balance of power when it succeeds in maintaining a 
position of equilibrium brings certain beneficial results. Firstly, 
it preserves the independence of small nations against domination 
by the strong and Superior powers. Small nations are assured a 
Certain amount of independence when the great powers seek to 
win more friends and allies, Secondly, a successful balance of 
Power is able to usher in a period of peace. The powers are 
distributed in such a way that no one side can achieve a great 
enough superiority to launch an attack on others, A position 
like this helps to maintain a period of peace. Thirdly, the balance 
of power succeeded in preserving the existence of all the modern 
states from the conclusion of the Thirty Years War in 1648 to 
the partition of Poland at the end of the 18th century, 


Criticisms of the theory of balance of power. 


As a guiding principle of international Politics, the balance of 
power has certain serious lapses ; it cannot Stand up against the 
I. R.—6 
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most cursory critical examination, It is based on erroneous 
assumptions, its conclsions are mostly dubious. To Prof. Morgenthau 
the three weaknesses of the theory of balance of power are evident 
—its uncertainty, its unreality, and its inadequacy. It has again 
been severely criticised as meaningless and a figment of imagina- 
tion. We may therefore conveniently discuss some of the general 
criticisms of the theory. 

(1) The balance of power theory assumes that nations are 
fundamentally static units whose power is not changeable from , 
within. The theory stipulates that the strength of each nation j 
remains about the same unless it increases its armaments, conquers 


new territory or wins new allies. This is not however correct. 


The nation can change from within by mobilising nationalistic 
sentiments, ‘improving the efficiency of social organisations ete 
Such shifts in power cannot be counteracted completely through 
the mechanisms of the balance of power. 

(2) The balance of powér theory seeks to assert that nations 
are primarily bent upon maximising their own power. Pursuing 
its own national interest is no doubt a primary concern of the 
nation, but national goals are not limited to considerations of 
power only. The preservation of domestic political and economic 


system and upholding of its cultural and linguistic tradition may 


be the major considerations of national goals. Nations hav® 
different goals and, power is merely one such goal; it is not the 


sole goal which should be pursued disregarding other values. 

(3) The balance of ‘power theory largely depends on ê 
“balancer”? for its success, According to Prof, Organski ther? 
is no such thing as ‘balancer’ and never has been. The theory 
implies that quest for maximisation of power is applicable to al 
nations, but this principle, apparently, is not applied to the 
balancer. Unlike others, the balancer does not strive to maximis? 
its powers and so will not press advantage it gains by having ê 
preponderance of power. The fallacy is obvious. 

(4) A balance of power again is not conducive to peace. op 
the contrary, the greatest wars of modern history have occurred 
when a balance of power system apparently existed: 


J 
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(5) Power-calculations is the essence of the balance of power 
theory. But according to Prof. Morgenthau the uncertainty of 
power calculation will come into play even in the most simple 
pattern of the balance of power. This uncertainty of all power 
calculations not only makes the balance of power incapable of 
practical application but leads also to its very negation in practice. 

(6) The erroneons calculation of power which is something 
unavoidable thus impels all nations actively engaged in the struggle 
for power, not at securing a balance, that is equality of power, 
but at superiority of power in their own behalf. This makes the 
balance of power totally unreal. 

(7) In spite of the earnest advocay by its champions, the 
balance of power proved inadequate in bringing stability in the 
international order. The exigencies of the present day world have 


definitely placed reliance on elements other than the balance 
of power. 


For all these lapses Prof. Organski seeks to reject the theory of 
balance of power. According to him its concepts are fuzzy, it is 
logically unsound and contradicts itself ; it does explain events 
that have occured. He cites Richard Cobden according to whom 
the balance of power is a chimera ; it is an undescribed, indescrlb- 
able, incomprehensible nothing ; mere words, conveying to the 
mind not ideas, but sounds. 


The relevance of the balance of power in the present day world. 


The ruthless criticism of the balance of power concept leads 
to the obvious conclusion that as a theory of international relation 
it has lost its efficacy because of its imperfection and inherent 
contradictions. The question naturally arises whether the processes 
of balance of power actually do exist in international relations or 
whether the concept has became totally obsolete. In order to 
assess the role of the balance of power in the present day world 
we must emphasise that for its effectiveness the balance of power 
is largely dependent on the circumstances of the time. The period 
from the 16th to the 18th centuries was considered to be the 
glorious period of the balance of power, but-after the French 
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Revolution, conditions became less favourable for the successful 

adjustment of a~ balance among nations. The 
Ont oa impact of emerging forces like nationalism,- 

industrialism, democracy, economic interdepen- 
dence, international law and the techniques of warfare made the 
balance of power “at once too simple and too difficult a policy”: 
Some more factors have tended to undermine the balance of 
power approach. The main trends which stand in the way of an 
effective balance are discussed below. 

In the absence of a balancer, the balance of power policies 
have tended the polarisation of power. Great Britain which 
was traditionally considered upholder of the balance does not and 

i indeed cannot play her earlier independent role- 
(a) disappearance The hopes of those who thought that the U.N. would 
aut be able to act as a balancer among great pone 

have also been frustrated. Men like. Genera 
E. Smuts and Quincy Wright upheld the view that “the U.N. wit? 
great powers participation, may succeed as a balancer where the 
League of Nations failed’. That they were too optimistic in 
their assertions have been proved by the total ineffectiveness 9 
the U. N. as a balancer. The result has been that power ib 
concentrated to a dangerous extent in two super powers, the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. The reduction in the number of 
nations that are able to play a major role in international politics 
has had a deteriorating effect upon the operation of the balanc? 
of power. 


Ideology, today, is considered to have wide influence 1 
determining the coursc of world events. Ideologies have cul 
eras across “national boundaries, supplanting the ae 
importance of of nationalism with those of a common ideology” 
ideology The impact of ideology, it is stated, has definitely 
undermined the balance of power concept. 

With the innovation of the new techniques of warfare, modes? 

war has taken the shape of total war, The fright” 
(c) implications ening implications of the total war naturally give 
Pas Ne rise to a policy of caution even among. the most 


on 


| 
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ruthless proponent of the balance of power because they know 
it well that they will entangle themselves in a world war and pave 
the way of their own downfall. 

Another tendency of our time is the increasing disparities in 

the power of States, Super-powers are becoming 
{ey disparity more and more powerful and the small States 

are becoming weaker. Reliance on super-powers 
on the part of small states has also made the balance of power 
approach totally ineffective. 

Be it noted that all these arguments are not universally tenable, 
As to the balancer, it may not be possible to find a balancer in the 
role of Great Britain and other powers, but the uncommitted emer- 
gent nations in Asia and Africa have the potentiality of a balancer, 
As Prof. Morgenthau says, the development of the world balance 
of power in the immediate future will largely depend upon the 
course the uncommitted nations will take. Quincy Wright, moreover, 
does not see in bipolarily a danger to balance of power. According 
to him, “When bipolarity is reached each of the centres of power 
fears attack by the others”, and this enables the balancing system 
to continue. Bipolarity itself is gradually tending to be obsolete 3 
it is giving place to a multipolar system in world politics. Again, 
ideology and balance of power are not necessarily antithetical and 
both can be reconciled with a fundamentally different type of 
inter-state relationship. 

It is however a fact that conditions under which the balance 
of power worked best have largely disappeared, and that it is 
not well adapted to the international scene today. Many eminent 
authorities maintain that logically, if not actually, it is an obsolete 
concept. To quote Quincy Wright again, “the balance of power 
as the structure of world politics is incompatible with democracy, 
with free enterprise, with welfare economy, and with peace”, 

But there are well known authorities in the field who admit 
that the balance of power is still a basic element in international 
relations. It is considered preferable to the international anarchy 
which is prevailing at present. Some kind of balance of power is 


considered to be a reality not because it has any objective merit in 
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modern conditions but merely because political leaders and. 
academic writers regard some balancing as basic to foreign policy 
formulations. It has, therefore, rightly been asserted by Palme! 
and Perkins that “the concept of the balance of power, then, 1° 
still a meaningful one, although it has lost much of its validity’ 
Its contributions as a basic feature of nation-state system cannot be 
minimised. It did preserve the independcnce of various States in 
its glorious form. Wolfers therefore requests those who alleg? 
the obsolescence of the balance of power to ask themselves 
whether any alternative practical course is open to nations: 
McLellan observes that “It is possible to criticise the concept of 
balance-of power, for its unreality, its imprecision and its inherent 
danger. In spite of all such criticisms, the term denotes process? 
which actually do exist in international relations”. It is, howeve™ 
safe to conclude with Palmer and Perkin that “as long as Ha 
nation-state system is the prevailing pattern of internation®! 


society, balance of power policies will be followed in practice 
however roundly they are damned in theory”. 


CHAPTER IX 
NATIONALISM 


The units of our international society are sovereign nation 
states and the subject of international relations 
deals primarily with the actions and interactions 
of these nation states. In forming nation states, the idea of 
nationalism has played a great part. 


Nation 


Nationalism is today one of the dominant forces in world 
affairs. Although the idea of nationalism is not new, the concept 
of modern nationalism is derived chiefly from ideas propagated by 
the French revolutionaries. After that for about two hundred 
years it acted as a source of inspiration to the peoples of 
different countries of the world. But in different periods of the 
history and in different parts of the world it has taken on various 
manifestations. 

Because of these variations it is difficult to arrive at a satis-. 
factory definition of nationalism. J. H. Hayes in his Essays on 
Nationalism defines it as “a modern emotional 
fusion and exaggeration of two very old pheno- 
mena—nationality and patriotism”. Charles P. Schleicher describes 
it as “a modern phenomenon of consciousness, feeling or corporate 
sentiment among a group of people that is conductive to a process 
of identifying the fortune and destiny of the individual with that 
of a nation-state, desired or achieved.” Nationalism is thus a 
combination of the spirit of nationality and the political institu- 
tionalization of that spirit into the national state. 


Definition 


Nationalism again is the emotion of nationhood. In the broad- 
est terms it denotes a people’s sense of collective destiny through 
a common past and the vision of a common future. It gives 
each nation its own distinct personality different from all other 
nations of the world, which also helps in creating a “state of mind” 
amongst the individuals that inspires their loyalty to the nation state, 
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According to Crane Brinton nationalism fosters “a sense of belong- 
ing to an in-group”. This “sense of belonging” to the nation 1s 
much greater than the same attitude an individual may feel 
towards any other groups of which he isa member. Unlike any 


other groups to which an individual may have varying degrees of, 


loyalty to the nation, he is expected to own his highest and final 
loyalty. 

Owing to group consciousness the political and cultural values 
of a nation appear to be most important to its inhabitants who 
do not hesitate to stake everything for the sake of their up- 
a keeping. This factor is also reponsible for endow- 
demands political ing nationalism with its most distinguishing trait— 
anoependence presistent demands for political independence. 
Professor Kohn, a notable author on nationalism, opines, “Nation- 
alism is therefore not only a group held together and animated by 
common consciousness ; it also seeks to find its expression in what 


it regards as the highest form of or 


ganized activity, a sovereign 
State.. 


-Nationalism demands the nation State ; the creation of the 


nation State strengthens nationalisam ; here, 


as elsewhere 
history, 


we find a continuous interdependence and interaction”. 
Indeed in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries nationalism 
has been perhaps the most important idea that has gone into the 


making of the political formula of modern States. Nationalism 


arouses the consciousness of unity amongst the subjects of a nation 
and the idea that they should have the right to express theif 
individuality freely and within the Proper political setting. ID 
other words, it signifies that nations should not be 


subjected to the 
overlordship of other nations, 


Roots of Nationalism—There are certain factors which are 
responsible for the origin, growth and persistence of nationalism. 
-These we may describe as the roots of Nationalism, Hans Kobo 
says, “Nationalism is first and foremost a state of mind, an act of 
consciousness.” Palmer and Perkins opine, “While nationalism 
is---the strongest political force in the modern world, its roots are 
psychological and not political’, 

We shall first discuss the psychological roots of nationalism 
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after which we shall describe -physical factors that help in the 
growth of a nationalistic outlook. 

The identification of a people with a common and conti- 
nuous national tradition and heritage helps in fostering a sense of 
oneness that is essential for the growth of nationalism. In a very 

real sense the sharing of a common pride for the 
Gommonmationy past glories, a common will to do things together 

in the present and the vision of a common future 
furnish the spiritual bonds that unite a nation. 

Geography is undoubtedly an important factor that makes a 
nation, but nations exist much more in time than in space. The 
history of common triumphs and common heroes who symbolise 
the heroic past, especially of common miseries suffered jointly, 
evoke strong sentiments that serve to sustain the national soul. The 
sufferings of the Jews shared commonly in the Diaspora have 
contributed largely to the formation of an Israelite nationalism in 
spite of the fact that ethnically and culturally the Jews of Israel 
are certainly not homogeneous. The vision of a common future, 
which means the projection of aspirations of the individuals into 
the larger stage of politics and international relations, also is an 
important ingredient of nationalism. 

Hans J. Morgenthau emphasizes the importance of social 
‘disintegration and the consequent feeling of insecurity of the 

individual as the roots of modern nationalism. He 
Solaina buly argues that intensity of modern nationalism is 

directly proportional to social disintegration and 
personal insecurity. He says that social instability has become 
acute in the 20th century as a result of cyclical economic 
crises and other factors. Social instability has given rise to 
feelings of insecurity and frustration in the individuals that has 
found an emotional outlet in fixed and emotionally accentuated 
nationalistic identifications. An individual troubled by insecurity, 
discontent, frustration etc. from which he cannot escape seeks a 
vicarious satisfaction by identifying himself with his nation. Rise of 


extreme nationalism which has become a bane of the 20th century, 
may be ascribed to this factor. i 
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Geography, race, economics, religion, common government 
etc. are physical factors that foster the sense of nationalism. 

A group of people inhabiting a territory feel attachment to 
their homeland. This sentiment about a common piece of territory 
ea promotes the development of nationalism. Besides» 

persons belonging to a group living in a territory 
come in frequent contacts amongst themselves that develop a sense 
of “oneness”? which is an essential ingredient of nationalism. Natural 
boundaries and geographical propinquity which were previously 4 
Sine qua non of nationhood, however, are now not so important 
because of great improvement of the communication system. Thus 
though the two wings of Pakistan are separated by hundreds of 
miles, that does not stand in the way of the growth of Pakistan} 
nationalism, 

The anthropologists are of the opinion that owing to a continue 

ous process of intermingling and intermixture of different races tha! 
Roe is going on ever since the appearance of man, 2° 


national group consists of a single racial stock 
Each individual has within himself such a mixture of gene an 


chromosome structures that he can be said to be a combination © 
dozens of races. Looked at from that angle racial origin cannot 
influence nationalism. But certain distinct physical feature’ 
especially pigmentation of skin, tend to constitute the basis fo 
social groups which often lead to domination of one group ole 
another. 

Vigorous propaganda about racial superiority sometimes: by 
creating racial myths, helps in the development of aggressiY? 
nationalism. The flourishing of Nazi creed in Germany is si 
example of this. 

Thus though no nation can claim to be composed of a p"? 
race, false notion about racial origin has often helped in the grow” 
of nationalism. J. H. Hayes thus rightly says, “Nationality cut? 
through and across race though it must be confessed'in deferent? 
to racial propaganda that an imaginary belief in blood relationship? 
that is in race, has been an effective force in building and cement 
ing nationalities.” 
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In producing and nurturing nationalism, language and literature 

have often taken an important part. Though a 

Tanguage and nation can develop without having a common 

language, it is certainly an important unifying. 

factor. Hayes regards it as the most important factor in the. 
making of a nation. 

According to Ramsay Muir “There is indeed nothing that will 
so readily give unity to divergent races as the use of a common 
tongue, and in very may cases unity of language and the commu- 
nity of ideas which it brings, have proved the main building force 
in a nation.” 

Though good literature and other mediums of art such as. 
painting, music etc. have universal appeal and often transcend 
national boundaries, they have great power to increase social 
cohesion and sentimental national feelings. Nationalism in differ- 
ent countries in the modern period have very often begun with 
intellectual movements that are spread through characteristic 
literary or other artistic mediums. These ultimately pave the way 
for the awakening of national eonsciousness. 

Religion has a double relationship with nationalism. On the 
one hand common religious beliefs have often aided in reinforcing 
Religion. feeling of national unity ; on the other hand, along 

with other things it can also act as a transnational 
unifying force. The ideas of pan-Islamism and universality of 
Christian Church are certainly antagonistic to the exclusiveness of 
the faith of nationalism. Organized religion, however, usually rallies 
to the support of national sentiments which has often been utilized 
to bolster nationalistic feelings in one-religion countries. But 
where religious differences might divide a nation it is not 
emphasized. 

Though the influence of religion has been steadily diminishing, 
still even now its influence as a living force cannot be completely 
denied. The establishment of the nations of Israel and Pakistan 
are glaring examples of this. 

Economic factors have to a great extent contributed to the origin 
and consolidation of nationalism. The growth and_ flourishing 
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-of nationalism can be attributed to the rise of a middle class. 
It is the French bourgeoisie who, in order to protect 
their economic interest, led the French Revolution 
and that created the modern nationalism. The great surge of 
nationalism that is now sweeping through the countries of Asia, 


Africa and Latin America originated largely as a protest against 
imperialistic economic exploitation. 


Economics. 


The modern nation has to a great extent become an economic 
unit. A nation is tied together by the need of guarding and 
developing its economy against foreign competition. The realisa- 
tion that a strong national government only can protect the economic 
interests of its dominant section has given economics a positive 
role in the development of nationalism. 

An analysis of economic factors, however, reveals that it is the 
economic inequality and the economic exploitation of one class 
by another that has led to the rise of modern nation states- 
When there will be no exploitation and no inequality, the necessity 
of the nation states will vanish. Then and then only a true world 
government can emerge. With that modern nationalism will be 
replaced by internationalism. 

If the other factors are not antagonistic, the existence of 4 
common government over a territory for a period helps in the 
ae development of nationalism. The creation of 22 
Bsaverninent American nationalism, for example, can be greatly 

attributed to this element. It is because the 
Unionists won the civil war and a common government continue 
to rule the whole country that we find now the United States of 
America instead of a Union of Northern States and another of 
Southern States. On the other hand the division of Indian sub- 
continent into two separate units have greatly aided in creating 
two distinct nationalism—Indian and Pakistani, Thus a commo? 
‘government is an important factor in creating and sustaining 
nationalism. 

The spirit of nationalism is thus nurtured by many elements 
which vary from time to time and from State to State. But 45 

‘nationalism is essentially “a phenomena of consciousness, feeling 
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or corporate sentiment,” in moulding it paychological factors- 
play a more vital role than physical factors. 


The Evolution of Nationalism 


In the feudal age the people owed their loyalty primarily to» 
local feudal lords. But after that, by conquest or by marriage- 
alliances, large areas came under the rule of a ruling house. In. 
many countries in Europe, the consolidation took place on a national 
basis. Still the loyalty was largely focussed upon the ruler and not 
on the country. But with the beheading of the French King 
Louis XVI this symbol of unity was destroyed and modern nation-- 
alism made its appearance. But long before that, philosophers. 
and intellectuals like Locke, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau 
etc. were harping upon the ‘eternal truths’ of the ‘natural law’ 
and the inalienable rights of men. Their writings laid the psyco- 
logical roots which helped in the flourshing of liberal nationalism. 
and democratic ideas. 

Originally modern nationalism grew to full stature in revolu- 
tionary France from where it spread first to other countries. 
of Europe and gradually to the rest of the world. The: 
nationalism which emerged from the French revolution is termed’ 
‘Jacobin ‘nationalism’ by Professor Hayes because of its revolu-- 
tionary ahd democratic character. Nationalism that was propa-- 
gated by the revolutionary France proved to be a great liberating 

4 force and was linked with political democracy. 
Liberating Throughout the 19th century it inspired the 
nationalism \ 
different national groups who strove to free. 
themselves from foreign domination as well as from oppressive 
social, economic and governmental conditions. Thus nationalism and. 
liberalism were closely connected for a period. Its chief supporters 
were the middle classes whose power was growing with expanding: 
industrialisation of different countries. The liberal nationalism 
that championed individual and national freedoms was high-minded 
and pacifist. This liberal attitude remained chiefly restricted in. 
Europe and North America. The liberals who spoke eloquently 
about the necessity of liberal attitude at home, however, were in. 
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mo mood to see their arguments applied in the case of the 
colonies. 

By the end of the 19th century liberal nationalism gradually 
degenerated into militant nationalism. Rivalries among the Powers 
for trade, for colonies, for industrial, military and naval supremacy 
were growing resulting in the increasing of tension. Instead of 
allowing greater freedom to the individuals, the State began to 

assume more and more control in order to safe- 
Mitanni a guard the national interest. The militant nationa- 

lism that pervaded different countries of Europe 
could not be kept restrained for long and at last burst into the 
First World War. 

Though the victorious Powers in the World War I said that 
they were fighting to make the world safe for democracy and 
pledged that they would honour the nationalistic aspirations of 
all nations, it was found that they were not true to their words. 
And during the post World War I period totalitarianism started to 
tear its head. 


Liberal nationalism of the previous century now became more 
militant and ultimately took the form of totalitarian nationalism. 
In order to make their State powerful so that it could cope with 
external danger and could successfully meet the challenge of 


Toealiterinn other ean totalitarian nationalism demanded 
or integral surrendering of indivi j i 
nationalism £ dividual rights to the rights 


i and will of the State. Totalitarian nationalism 
is also called integral nationalism by Charles Maurras and 


the term was borrowed by others. In the words of C J.H 
Hayes, the watchword of integral nationalism is “the exclusive 
pursuit of national policies, the absolute maintenance of national 


integrity and the steady increase of national power— for a nation 


declines when it loses military might”. During this period 
economic nationalism appeared which increased state control over 


the national economy. Thus with the rise of totalitarian nationa- 
lism in all spheres of life the interest of the individual was subor- 
dinated to national interests. It also involved a policy of national 
selfishness and aggrandisement. In the words of Hayes again 
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integral nationalism “appeals to the cruder and more exclusively 
emotional forms of patriotism. Its love of country turns readily 
into hatred of the alien ; its desire for prosperity into competition 
for territory ; and the duty of national service is interpreted as 
a duty to maintain national unity by unquestioning assent to 
every decision of government.” While the symptoms of integral 
nationalism was most prominent in the totalitarian States, it can 
be found in greater or smaller measures in almost all the countries 


‘of the modern world. 
Adoption of economic’nationalism by many States after World 


War I was largely responsible for the rise and growth of integral 
Nationalism, The rise of a number of totalitarian States after 
1919 also largely contributed to the growth this type of nationa- 
listic tendencies in other parts of the world as well. Permeation 
of the spirit of nationalism deeply into the social fabric we gale 
Mass support makes the nations less liberal and more authoritative 
in its outlook, This attitude makes the States behave in a mofe 
nationalistic way in their international relations. 
New Nationalism—As a result of the pressures of liberating 
Nationalism many new nation States emerged after World 


War II. Communism made deep impact on nationalism during 


this period. 
In Europe where modern nationalism first made its appearance 
and where nationalism became extremely militant 1n the first 
Ne half of the present century, 4 new ie oe the 
in ce cycle of nationalism Peran Merher Oon ey Wears 
the ardour of many. militant nation- 


cooled i 
on ties have largely disappeared 


ali TA E 
lists. The old rivalries and animos! ; eared 
and in their place desire for international co-operation is 


towing, Increasing regional co-operation and establishment of 
SUpranational bodies in- Europe may not be a passing affair and 
May indicate that nationalism iS declining in Europe. This 
tendency, if it continues, may One day give rise to a united Europe. 


While ardour for nationalism has somewhat cooled in Europe, 


it is now sweeping newly independent countries of Asia and 


Europe, ; The- nationalist revolution has given great inspiration to 
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these countries who are now striving hard to be strong enough to 

compete with their former rulers on equal terms.. 
In non Western The spirit of nationalism has greatly aided these 
Ka countries to attain varying degrees of social 
and political stabiltty. Nationalism, however, is unable to solve 
many pressing problems of these newly independent countries. 
Jawharlal Nehru was correct when he observed that “nationalist 
movements in colonial or former colonial countries may for the 
moment give a deceptive sense of national unity and common 


purpose where there is little or no consensus beyond a desire to 
get rid of the alien overlord”. 


` Owing to deficiency 


in public consensus and in the bonds of 
community, 


nationalism of many newly independent States are 
eed essentially weak. It is especially true of i Sia 
nations which have few or no forgotten glories © 

the past that can foster a militant nationalist spirit. On the other 
and in the nations which have rich cultural and intellectual 
heritage and have at least an embryonic middle class, the spirit of 
nationalism is more developed. Many countries of Africa belong 
to the former class where weakness of national spirit stand in the 
way of constructive political development. 

Another significant feature is that the newly 
countries cherish intense hatred a 
framing their 


independent 
gainst their past rulers, But in 
political and economic institutions, 
depending on indigenous nationalism they 


political forms and institutions of their fo 
the Afro-Asian countries after attaining independence have turned 
to authoritarian rule. Thus nationalism though Zave these 
countries independence and national unity, it does not guarantee 
individual liberty or democratic principles there, 

The new nationalism is extremely anti-imperialistic in outlook.. 
The newly independent countries also stand solidly against any 


kind of racial supremacy and they are attempting to develop their’ 
economy quickly so that they may attain equality with the 
developed countries, 


As membership of the United Nations is a « 


instead of 
have often copied the 
Tmer rulers. Many of 


symbol of prestige, 
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gt sovereignty and even more than this, of equality,” a characteris- 
tic of the new nationalism is the desire to achieve membership in 
> the world body. Another interesting feature isa trend among a 
great number of Afro-Asian countries to pursue a policy of non- 
alignment in the East-West struggle. These nations are afraid that 
involvement in the power struggle might injure their independence, 
In the post Second World War era, communism has become a 
Considerable force. Communism is an ideology that beliéves 
Nationali in internationalism. Classical Marxian geons 
Communi preaches about the ultimate “withering lenas 
of the State. Soas communism is antagonistic to 
Nationalism, it may be expected that with the growth of communism 
nationalism will be weakened. But it appears that instead of 
declining, nationalism has become a more powerful force, Even 
the communist countries are not free from its influence. ; ; 
i In this connection it should, however, be noted that nationalism 
San anti-imperialist and progressive force in independent and 
underdeveloped countries. And until all the States become more 
or less equally developed, historical necessity of nationalism as a 
forco against exploitation of the weaker nations by the stronger 
Will remain, } 
Whether nationalism is good or bad is à debatable point. But 
that with all its blessings and evils it is & living force in the current 
World is a fact, At the time of its origin it pag been intimately 
Telated with liberty and democracy» and still in many quarters of 
the world it is a liberating factor. But) when 
nationalism turns too militant or totalitarian, it 
shatters human and social values and may even be the cause of 
*ormous destruction by generating total war. met 
Hans Kohn holds the opinion that nationalism is “the source 
of all the creative energy and economic well-being”. Indeed, it is 
a fact that nationalism often is the supplier of the dynamic force 
Or cultural and economic creativity. Amazing transformation 
of Japan in the 19th century clearly shows what wonder the 
*Xhilarating spirit of nationalism can perform. It is, however, 
ROt the complete picture. Excessive demands of nationalism can 
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on the other hand be a restraining force. Rabindra Nath Be 
held the opinion that excess of nationalism is'@ curse a cal s 
for a “strenuous effort after strength and efficiency” which gaas 
man’s energy from his higher nature where he is self-sacrificing 
and creative”. s 
Nationalism has an apparent tendency to exclusiveness which 
is antagonistic to internationalism. So long as the spirit of 
nationalism remains’ strong, chance of maintaining permanent 


peace is remote. But in the atomic age when no nation is safe 
from the attacks of ICBM’s with nuclear w 


arheads, the possibility 
of a total war alarms all sane persons. 


It is now clear to all that 
some amount of international outlook is absolutely 


necessary for 
the prevention of such a danger, 

Some amount of international co-operation 
necessary for economic development of the 
This is especially true of the underdevelop 
require foreign economic and technical 
and €conomic welfare, 
countries on the other 
fesources to armaments, 

It is increasingly realized th 
handicap to the “economic adva 


operation is a virtual necessity for survival i 
This realization h 


n the nuclear age. 
as been responsible for the development of some 
supranational organizations like 


European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity, Euratom, European Common Market ete, 
tional bodies, ultimately lead to i 


—_—, 


is also absolutely 
individual nations. 
ed nations which 
assistance for development 
Outburst of militant nationalism in these 


hand divert urgently needed economic 


at unbridled nationali 


ism is a 
Neement ‘and 


international co- 


These suprana- 
nternationalism. 


it is expected, will 


CHAPTER X 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


We are very familiar with the expression “collective security”? 
no Fl hs a 

w a days. Though the expression 1s of recent origin, the idea 
è effort is as old as history and can 


of ensuring peace by collectiv 
the Holy Alliance and the 


aeea from the Greek Leagues, 
uropean Concert to the League of Nations and the United 


Nations, After the First World War, President Wilson said with 
emphasis that neither isolationism nor balance of power but the 
threat that a collective force would be used against any possible 
aggressor from- the outset of hostilities only could prevent new 
Wars. He. pointed out that the Germans never would have begun 
the First World War if they could have foreseen the great coalition 
that eventually came into existence to oppose them. Thus the idea 
Sained ground that «collective security” by giving overwhelming 
Power in the hands of protectors of peace and order would deter 
any potential aggressor from acts of aggression. ' 

Theoretically “collective security’? means that a peace-breaking 
State should be opposed by the collective force of the rest of the 
Sai world which is supposed to be composed of law- 
Security _ abiding States. It thus conveys an idea that not 
e through alliances Or on a balance of terror but on 
the basis of collective action the world peace could be and should 


be preserved. With the invention of new weapons and techniques 


for warfare that have made any outbreak of war 4 progressively 
f enforcing peace has become 


More frightening prospect, the idea o 


More attractive, 
The action of any group of Powers to maintain peace by their 


Collective effort, however, should not be called a case of collective 
Collective oity security. This may be merely a case of collective 
Soie ee action through regional arrangement ` or through 

alliances. A distinction should be made between 


c 3 ; í i 
collective security and collective action. Whereas a collective 
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action is a limited collaboration of a number of States to mee 
some specific purpose, collective Eccuntyy implies a ete 
of the majority States of the world, including the great Powers, (o) 
a joint action in order to prevent or counter any attack agamer 
an established international order. The conception of collective 
security is also incompatible with neutrality and balance of power 
policy. 
In the past alliances had been made among the States to defend 
their interests against any possible aggressor. They aimed at 
maintaining the status-quo if they were contented 
gliancea Rian with the existing conditions or tried to revise it if 
they were dissatisfied, The first 
alliances which we may call as defensive alliance 
preserve the security of the group. This type of 
defensive purposes exists in the present day as w 


essential difference between an alliance and a colle 
system is this that while the fo 
State or States, 


category of 
s sought to 
alliances for 
ell. But the 
etive security 


Collective security which provides ‘the teeth’ to the world 
bodies like the U.N.O. has been viewe 
of the edifice of peace, 


if properly enforced, 
military alliances, 
The basic purpose of collective securi 


e, and failing that to protect 
from aggression. 


- In case this does not deter 
an aggressor, force will be useq against the offenders which can 
milar to law enforcement 
It is sometimes argued that 
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Collective security does not attempt to remove the causes of war, 
but then it may be said in its defense that by removing insecurity 
in an inherently anarchic world it eliminates a basic cause of 
War, 

So long as multi-state system continues to be the rule of the 
World, the security problems can be solved by pursuing one of the 


three methods of (i) unilateralism, (ii) balance of power and 


(iii) collective security. The policy of unilateralism can be 
world. Lesser Powers 


Pursued only by super-Powers of the 

Cannot hope to ensure their safety by remaining aloof from all. 
The method of balance of power alignments and alliances had 
been much in vogue during the 18th and the 19th centuries. But 
ithad been discredited after the First World War. In order to 
Temoye the shortcomings of the above two policies the conception 
Of collective security, which idea is of modern origin, is becoming 
Popular, Unlike the previous two policies, it strives to maintain 
the peace by the use of universal or quasi-universal alliance that 
is directed against not any particular State or States, but against 
any Power, that may choose to embark upon agression. Professor 
Hans J. Morgenthau, however, argues that collective security is 
Nothing but the enlargement of the conception of balance of 
Power, He says, “collective security:--reaffirmed the balance of 
Power in the form of a universal alliance against any potential 
aggressor---the presumption being that such an alliance would 
always outweigh any potential aggressor.” Truly, that even in the 
Todern world balance of power policy has not been completely 
discarded js evident by the presence of NATO and Warsaw 
dbe noted, however, that while NATO or 


Pact. Here it shoul 3 
Warsaw Pact insures security of a 8roup of nations, collective 


Security embraces the safety of all the nation states of the world. 
In order to make collective security effective, some require- 
Ments must be satisfied. (1) In the first place it should be acknow- 
ledged by all the States that preservation of peace 
in every part of the world is a matter of vital 
interest, and to safeguard it they are willing even 
It is a peculiarity of collective 


Preconditions of 
lective security 


to the extent of going to War. 
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-secutity that peace can be attained only by willing to. fight 
collectively for it. Total peace thus necessitates total commitments 
of ail States to its preservation. (2) The second requirement 
is that in order to provide outlets for the dynamisms of interstate 
relations, there’ must exist acceptable alternative procedures to 
substitute for war: The machinery of collective security should 
thus seek to furnish ways that will insure that inevitable change 
takes place peacefully. (3) Thirdly, enforcement. of collective 
measures- against an ‘aggressor is possible only with the presence 
of appropriate international machinery and ‘binding: obligations 
Which are'cleatly. set forth in recognized: legal instrument. As 
collective enforcement assumes a statis quo whose. change will be 


tesisted, ithe attitude of major Powers is of great importance. For 


if the major’ Powers remaino dissatisfied: with the existing order, 
1t is extremely: difficult oto 


put collective security into effective 
action, (4) Fourthly, security invall parts of ‘the globe can be 
safeguarded by. collective action if the nations subscribing to the 
Status-quo are sure to: muster overwhelming strength whenever the 
Status quo is endangered. But the difficulty is: that the threat to 
the existing status-quo at any time comes mostly from a powerful 
group of dissatisfied or revisionist States, Even then this threat 
could be successfully met if the Tesources of all the nations can be 
pooled‘on a permanent basis by organizing force which can be used 
within ashort notice, But so far no such international machinery 
could ‘be organized, (5) The fifth pre-requisite for the successful 
functioning of collective security is that in a chaotic world of 
unequal powets; at least the major Powers should enjoy internal 
stability and’ a minimum Of political solidarity. It is with this 
purpose of maintaining a Spirit of accord that the Big Five have 
een given Veto power. in the Security Council, But in a world 
torn by ideological conflict, it is almost impossible to keep 
-unanimity among the big Powers, 
When the power among the. diffe 
would be almost evenly’ distributed and States of approximately 
“equal strength would form the collecti 0 


l'strer ective security organization» 
then it would be made much easier to maintain peace : 


Tent nations of the world 
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(6) -A sixth-precondition for the successful collective security 
enforcement is that every member of the international community 
should have confidence that in case its territory is threatened or 
invaded, other members. will come promptly to its aid. This 
mutual confidence with cach other will reduce tension, armament 
race, power politics. etc. and enhance the spirit of collective 
security. A great practical obstacle to collective security arises 
from the conflict of divergent foreiga policies pursued by different 
Nations. The various nations participating in international 
Organizations possess differing loyalties and interests some of 
Which are contradictory to: each other, This conflict of loyalties 
and interests creates political problem and is.a hurdle in the 
Way of the successful application of collective security methods. 
There is some speculation about what would be the effect 


on the international order if collective security becomes a reality. 
Some argue that in that case the existing status 


Ms possible effect guo would be perpetuated and that it would help 
the dominant Powers. It is true that if collective security becomes 
effective it would not be possible to challenge the supremacy of 
the dominant Powers by throwing armed challenge. But that does 
Not mean that no change would ever take place in the international 
Order, For a nation then can augment its power by peacefully 
Industrialization, population growth and 
favourable balance of trade will even then increase the power and 
Wealth of a nation. This increase of power and wealth will give 
that nation dominance in the international society. op ths other 
hand a powerful nation will lose its dominance yhen it will become 
Poorer or lag behind in modernization and industrial capacity. 

If collective security becomes effective the weaker and dissatis- 
fied nations could with: impunity then defy the greater Powers. 
They might then attempt to curtail many of the privileges enjoyed 
in their territories by the powerful States. This would thus end 
to a great extent the exploitation of the weaker nations by stronger 
Ones, 

Though collective see 
World which is haunted by the s 


developing its resources. 


urity appears to be very popular ina 
hadow of a nuclear war, its record 
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sso far is not very encouraging. It seems that unless the various 


Nations of the world are ready to accept their 
commitments to preserve peace as strictly binding, 
the goal of collective security will remain unattainable. According to 
Quincey Wright it can be reached “only when the balance of Bone 
has become so stable that attention has been diverted from it” and 
after the creation of “a diplomatic Organization of the world able 
to supersede the balance of power as the basis of security.” 

There are again some critics who think it as not only illusory 
and unworkable but also unwise, Borchard in his essay “The 
Impractibility of Enforcing peace’ describes it as an illusion that 
is believed by “romantic chasers of the international rainbow’. 
He thinks it ʻa counsel of despair’ for in the name of maintaining 
international tranquillity it abolishes the concept of neutrality with 
the consequence that every war must become a general World 
War, Moreover, the Outlawing of war will in effect freeze the 
legal status quo and difficulty would arise to distinguish beween an 
act of “aggression” from that of action taken in “self defense”. 
Hans Morgenthau also criticises it for he thinks that collective 


Security, instead of would convert all local wars 
into world wars, 


Criticism 


preventing war, 


collective security will mean that the law-enfor. 
suffer as much as the law-breaking States, 
collective security wil] seldom be used unl 


the survival of the Sreat nations, So he says, 
can be founded upon suc 


cing States would 
Hence the method of 
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clearly shows that the States of the world still put more reliance 
on the alliances than on collective security measures. Moreover, 
the alliances indirectly help in the formation of counter-alliances 
and the subsequent division of the world into power blocs and thus 
Create an adverse effect upon collective security system. 


Collective security under the League of Nations 


Collectiue security can be effectively enforced through an 
sful action in collective security 


international organization. A succes: 

system again can be taken if clear answers to following points can 
be obtained : (i) what should be the conditions in which actions will 

be taken ; (ii) who will decide that such a situation has arisen and 

who will then take decision concerning the application of sanctions; 

(iii) what kind of sanctions shall be used and to what extent. 

The formulators of the League Covenant and the U. N. Charter 
tried to give clear answers to these questions. In the Covenant 
of the League it was set forth that violations of specific under- 
takings set forth in Articles 12, 13 or 15, ie., if a nation starts 
aggression (i) before submitting a dispute for pacific settlements, 
Gi) before the expiration of a set time limit or (iii) aganist a State 
which complied with an award or decision or report by the Council 
or Assembly, sanctions could be taken against the aggressor. But no 
action should be taken in case of legal wars, as for example when 
a conflict occurred over 4 matter essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a State. Thus there were “gaps in the Covenant”. 

In the League Covenant both the Counciland the Assembly were 
competent to judge whether a situation had arisen for taking 
measures of sanction., This created the problem of conflicting 
jurisdiction. But while decision of application of economic sanc- 
tions was automatic at first and later become voluntary, the 
decisions for taking military sanctions was voluntary from the 
beginning. In case the League decided to take action against an 
offender, economic or military sanctions or both could be taken. 

Owing to the absence of some major Powers like the U. S. A., 
the U. S. S. R., Germany €tC.» the League of Nations was 
handicapped from the start. Though Great Britain was one of 
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the two leaders. of the League, she was unwilling to assume inter- 


national obligations in defense of security in the 
she Is areas she was not vitally interested in, Thus no one 
could hope that ‘the League would or could take 


d concerted measure for the maintenance of peace 
and security. 


Attempts were made. ai 


t strengthening the machinery of the 
League for making collectiy 


e security measures a reality. For the 


Attempis't Purpose the Treaty of Mutual Assistance was 
Strengthen the Proposed in 1923 and the Geneva Protocol in 
League 


1924. Both these attempts failed chiefly due to 
the opposition of Britain, 

A more successful 
Act was adopted th andardized multilateral 
System of conciliati of arbitration for those of a 
legal nature and Procedure for other disputes”. By 
gal. about 20 States had Joined it and these were insufficient 
ake a real collective security 
Participation and the fact that it is 

of the League, it was regarded 
by many as the League’s most important single effort to establish a 
system of Collective Security, 


Though He League Was founded With the express purpose of 
the preservation of world Peace and the elimination of war, its 
League’s failure 4 as an effective Security organization was 
to enforce peace disappointing, Whenever any great Power, vio- 
lated Peace, the League’s Machinery to enforce 
Unequal to the task. During the Manchurian crisis 
enquiry to the Far East to make 
OMmMission declared 


mmendations w 
ned Japan 


a. The Le 


Peace was found 


Japan to be 
hich Japan ignored. 
> she withdrew from -the 
ague was unable to do any- 
thiopia in 1935 the story was 
ed that Italy had resorted tO 
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sanctions against her. » It seemed that the League’s security system 
was becoming effectives But as most of the League’s members 
including its two leaders Britain and France were unwilling to take 
strong actions against Italy, she was able to conquer Ethiopia easily: 
She not only defied the League but also left the organization. 

When the Spanish Civil War broke out and Germany and 
Italy began to aid Franco openly, the Spanish Government 
appealed to the League. The League, however, again failed to 
take any action and hedged beyond the plea that it was a 
domestic affair. 

During the Japanese invasion of China in 1937, when China 
appealed to the League, the League condemned the aggression 
and reaffirmed some moral principles but was unable to take any 
strong measure, The League also was a helpless onlooker when 
one by one small States of Europe fell victim to, Nazi aggression. 
By thè time the Second -World War started, though it lingered 
-on as a legal ghost, to all intents and purposes the League 
was dead. dak 

The League’s record to put collective security in pract 
was full of instances of dismal failure. As its membership was 
not universal and because its members were unwilling to act in 
defense of collective security. it had no chance of success, 


ice thus 


Collective Security under the United Nations 


As in other spheres in the area of collective security so also the 
UN was supposed to do better than its predecessor. In the UN 
Charter much more extensive and far-reaching provisions have 
been made for collective action. Article I of the UN Charter 
calls for “effective collective measures for prevention and removal 
of threats to the peace and for the suppression of acts of aggression 
or other breaches of the peace”. Chapter VIL of the Charter 
provides for collective action of a far-reaching nature in case there 
is a threat to peace anywhere in the world and the UN members. 
by adhering to the Charter, are expected to give full support with 

2theit armed forces ‘to uphold peace when the Security Counci 
“calls; for such an action. The Security Council thus has giver 
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authority to decide about the application of sanctions if it feels 
that a situation cannot be resolved peacefully and that it constitutes 


a threat to world peace. The sanctions might range from the 
severence of diplomatic relations to the taking of collective military 


was also contemplated 


i : : nt actions to meet a threat 
to the peace in which it is involved, or by using ‘veto’ it may not 


participate in a particular collective action. Thus it leaves a 
great loop-hole in the collective security system. 
es, “ 


) curity Council migh 
action did not arise, When th 


Power, which backed the aggress 
Members of the Securit i A 
BE y Council tobe the culprit, made action 


a protracted 
UN record and Greece proved 


played significant Tole in the birth of Indonesia. 


Pakistan over Kashmir 
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Owing to the rivalry of the Big Powers the UN could not do 
anything positive in these cases. That the UN is helpless when 
the interest of Big Powers is involved has been amply demons- 
trated in the Berlin question. 

True, forces under the UN banner operated in Korea, in 
the Middle East and in Congo. In the Middle East and in Congo 
the forces were drawn from the smaller and mostly unaligned 
States rather than from the bigger Powers. And these forces were 
Not used to defeat an aggressor but to check the spreading of 
Conflict or to preserve an uneasy peace in the hope of eventual 
Pacific settlement. 


But it was during the Korean crisis when the role of the UN 
t seriously tested. In Korea an inter- 


e contributed by some great as well 
as small Powers under the UN banner employed 


force, Many spokesmen enthusiastically call it as “the beginning 
of the progressive development of an effective collective security 


System”, So the Korean crisis requires careful analysis, 
Korea was divided along the 38th parallel into Communist 
North Korea and American doninated South Korea. Border 


incidents between the two halves of Korea occurred frequently 
Which increased tension. In June 24, 1950, reports reached that 
North Korean force had invaded South Korea. The United States 
immediately referred the matter to the Security Council. In the 
meantime the UN Commission reported from the scene ofan 
“all-out offensive” by North Korea that was rapidly “assuming the 
character of full scale war”. By nine to nil vote a U.S. sponsored 
resolution was adopted in the Security Council that noted’ “with 
Brave concern the armed attack upon the Republic of Korea by 
forces from North Korea”’ which it asserted constituted a “breach 
of the peace” and called for “the immediate cessation of hostilities” 
and the withdrawal of North Korean forces. The Security 
Council also urged upon “all members to render every assistance 
to the United Nations in the execution of this resolution and to 
he North Korean authorities”. 


Tefrain from giving assistance tO t 
On June 27, military sanctions Were recommended and subsequently 


in enforcing peace was mos 


i Cc 
Korea national for 
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. ? 

‘a unified command [of UN forces] under the United States’ 
was formed. 

The Security Council could brand North Korea as an aggressor 

and could decide upon a course of positive action by asking its 

members to send troops and other assistance to Korea only 


because of the temporary self-imposed absence of the Soviet 


representative from the Security Council as a protest against 
the continuing “illegal representation of China in the Council 


by the Nationalist delegate’, Thus the UN could take prompt 
Measures in Korea only because of the absence of the USSR. 
Again, though 16 nations contribute 
mainly the US and South Korean soldie 
Communist forces, Perhaps it would not be wrong to say that 
it was the United States which had decided to resist Communist 
expansion with military force that worked through the United 


Nations to give international sanction to an Operation which was, 
In effect, a national action, 


Arrival’ of the ma 


the fortunes of war against the Communis 
August Mr, Jacob Malik 
his decision to return t 


President of the Council fi 


d military forces, it were 
ts that fought against the 


ssive UN forces, chiefly American, turned 


ts. But in the month of 
ə the Soviet representative, announced 
o the Security Council, He was also 


Secretary of States, suggested 4 


four-point plan “to increase the effectiveness of United Nations’ 
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actión against aggression.” The proposal, known at first as the 
“Acheson Plan” after the proposer, was adopted by a vote of 
52-5-2 with some amendments by the Assembly on November 3, 
1950 and became the famous Uniting for Peace Resolution. 

The Resolution had three parts of which Part A was largest 
and most important. It contained four significant provisions. 

(1) The first one authorised the General Assembly to meet 
On short notice in any emergency and recommended appropriate 
Collective measures including the use of armed forces if the 
Security Council is prevented from exercising its primary respon- 
Sibility, In such a case the Assembly meets (when not already in 
session) within 24 hours if it is requested to do so by Security 
Council or by a majority of UN members. 

(2) A fourteen-nation Peace Observation Committee including 
the Soviet Union was established to observe and report on any 
Situation that might endanger peace in any part of the world. 1 

(3) All members of the UN are asked to maintain special 
elements in their armed forces that could be made Sentia for 
Services of the United Nations upon recommendations by the 


Security Council or General Assembly. Le t 
(4) A fourteen-nation Collective Measures Committee is 


established to study and report «on methods:--which peni 
used to maintain and strengthen international peace and saniey : 
Summing up, Resolution A recognized Mrhar enduring pad 
will not be secured solely by collective security arrangements 
and urged the members to renew their fidelity to gts United 
ations and to co-operate to promote economic stability, social 
Progress and in other important Ways: f 
Resolution B urged the Security Council to devise measures for 
the placing of the armed forces of the UN members at the disposal 
Of the Security Council. Resolution C asked the permanent 
Members of the Security Council to “meet and discuss collectively 
Or otherwise - all problems which are likely to threaten Hiag 
national peace and hamper the activities of the United Nations ; 
Thus Resolutions B and C were attempts to give due weight to 


the Security Council and big Powers: 
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The “Uniting for Peace” resolutions created a number of 
agencies and endeavoured to strengthen the 


peace making powers 
of the Assembly, 


It was, indeed, the first major conscious effort 
to develop’ and implement the Security provisions of the U. N- 
Charter. But here it should be admitted that though “Uniting 
for Peace”? resolutions created several agencies to deal with in 
the emergencies, its recommendations had mostly been ignored 
in solving the subsequent crises, 

Its adoption, however, strengthened the hands of the Assembly. 
It also signified that the Charter, like a Constitution, had shown 
itself amenable to amendments to keep pace with changing events. 


The Korean question proved that collective security as 4 
concept was workable and it 


led the United Nations to think 
more seriously and more Tealistically to devise means to cope with 
problems of collective security, 

Though the foregoing descriptions regarding the implementa- 
tion of the concept of collective security by the UN reveal that 
the UN h 


: as Certainly shown better enterprise than its predecessor, 
Still its records 


be expected that the principles 
teed, 
= 


CHAPTER XI F 
|1 REGI ONALISM 


not an entirely new idea, one of the 


most interesting developments in contemporary international 
relations is its rapid growth. It stands for the concept of orga- 


nizing States and dependent areas on a regional basis. B cause 
of its growing importance, the Charter of the United Nations 


Specially recognized its existence. 
The word region ordinarily means areas smaller than States, 
but the term ‘region’ in international relations signifies an area 
comprising the territories of at least three or 
more States whose boundaries may or may not 
be contiguous and may be scattered in the different parts of the 
lobe. Thus there are macro-regional groupings like NATO and 
SEATO transcending any orthodox geographical regions. Alejandro 
Alvarez, Chilian Judge of the International Court o Justice, 
tightly concludes that “there is no rule to determine regions. 
Their existence must be shown by circumstances and in particular 
by the agreements made by the States who constitute them”. 
These regional organizations or arrangements are formed with 
the purpose of discussing and if possible solving some or all of the 
following problems —economical, political, social, cultural and 


Mutual defense. Owing to the fact that regionalism has not yet 
become & technical term, writers on dic subject 
differ in theit interpretation of regionalism. But 
We can accept the workable definition of J. G. Stoessinger pie says 
is a voluntary association of 


that— «a regional arrangement i : 
Sovereign States which have developed fairly elaborate organiza- 


tional tools to forge among them---a distinct political entity”. 
These arrangements should not have any offensive character. 
The regional arrangement pursues the goal of political order- 
building which differentiates it from purely military alliances like 


the Triple Alliance. 
ERs 


Though regionalism is 


Region 


Definition 
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© ambitious, and 

a political order-building on a global scale cannot be Greg 
gements. Those 
however, see in regionalism 

an essential stepping stone to universalism. Even if a world- 
in the near future, the regional 
dominant pattern of international 


? f 7 the 
rmation of regional groupings is th 
awareness of the parties that th 


; i $ fs 

ey possess some identical interest 
Which can be b 

Causes of their 


$ arrangements among them, Geographical pro- 
formation E G 
Pinquity often 


n 
fosters the development of commo 
uggests the uti 


lity or desirability of forming an 
i gional basis, 


In other instances, the 
presence of an external threat 


commonistoh some mations or as 
identical aspirations or difficulties share 
mation, 


the following Purposes GY" to Set up a Mechanism for facilitating 
Olitical or Other co. i ifferent 
Purposes p nsultations between d 


governments ; Gi) to render Possible carrying of 
multilateral diplomacy through Periodic Meetings or otherwise 5 


Gii) to provide methods aging and arranging peaceful 
settlement of disp mber States ; (i) to promote 

P ; ©) to establish better economic 
ide for a mutual security system. 


s depends largely on the 


for encour 


utes among me 
cultural and politica} relationshi 


co-operation, and (vi) to prov. 


The strength of regional arrangement 
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sharing of common objectives and the mutuality of interests of the 
G } parties. So long these objectives and mutual 
ommunity : 
feeling interests can be better served through mutual 

different States will continue to 
uphold the regional arrangement. Thus, the more highly developed 
is the feeling of community among 4 group of nations derived 
from a consensus of purposes and values, the more well-knit will 


be the international association of that multi-national community. 


One State may participate in more than one regional group 
lly incompatible. Thus, 


provided their ideologies are not mutua 
the United States is connected with a number of such associations. 


Those who support regionalism usually regard themselves as 


‘realists? They point out that problems which are of special 
s can be better tackled by 


concern to limited groups of State 
1 organizations as a sense 


regional associations than by international 
of community will enable them to work together effectively. But 


the extension of the area to the world may lead to failure because 
Nations remote from the area or having other objectives may use 
the problem as a power in furthering their own needs. 

divided in their opinions as to how 
duct their business. The federalist 
for the federal approach and empha- 
for participating States to 
“supranational” body. 


co-operation, 


Regionalist thinkers are 
these associations should con 


school pleads 
Two approaches _- p P 
sizes the necessity 


Surrender parts of their sovereignty tO a 
The association thus born will have greater political power and 
Consequently greater effectiveness. A second school advocating 
functional method points out the need for economic, social and 
cultural co-operation as 4 prerequisite to political integration. 
They argue that creation of special purpose organizations will 
make possible gradual transference of sovereignty from the old 
authority to the new, which will lay the foundations of a more 
Stable world system. 


The functional method has certain advantages. It can be 
applied selectively and it possesses flexibility that enables it in 


trying out various modes of organization and procedure. 
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Some Important Regional Organizations 

The European Communities—Europe which had once been re 
main centre of world power had been declining for some Lae 
The two World Wars specially the Second World War considerably 
accelerated the process. Confronted by the problems of her aoe 
economic and political weakness and disunity and a ae 
by a strong Soviet Union, Western Europe looked across HE 
Atlantic for U. S. assistance, In order to recover her economic 


and political power by a combined effort, she- began stumbling 
spasmodically toward integration. 


Though the organs 
ux Customs Union have been 
the projected economic union could not be 
materialized. 

Organization for E 


uropean Economic 
ately after the Secon 


Co-operation—Immedi- 
d World War, 


the war-ravaged Western 
To give relief to them 
Europe might recover 

the U.S.A, gave them 
massive aid of approximately $ 12 billion through the Economic 


) to assist in planning 

The OEEC was expected 
to create machinery for European economic co-operation and 
to facilitate consultation among the 
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i S eae e . . 
ntra-European trade by facilitating international clearing arrange- 


‘ments for payments among OEEC countries. 

The Community of the Six—Six European countries—France, 
West Germany, Italy and the three Benelux countries—who were 
commonly referred to as the Community of the Six formed among 
themselves three regional organizations for better co-operation in 
Several fields. 

! The proposal for the esta 
tions, the European Coal and 
by the French foreign 
May 1950. Schuman 


blishment of the first of these associa- 
Steel Community (ECSC), was made 
minister Robert Schuman in 
in his proposal advocated 


to place “the entire French-German production of coal and steel 
Under a joint high authority with an organization open to the 
Participation of other European nations”. After lengthy discussions 
among the representatives of the six countries, the Community was 
€stablished by a treaty signed on April 18, 1951. The ECSC pools 
Tesources of member States and exercises sovereignty of the 
SIX nations in all matters pertaining to coa 


1 and steel. 
The Community which is Europe’s firs 


t semi-federalized struc 
ture has four main organs : (i) a common assembly possessing 
Bas: 

dvisory power to be electe 


d by the parliaments of member 

States ; (ii) a Council of Ministers representing different govern- 
ments to decide a policy ; (iii) an administrative High Authority 
and (iv) a Court of Justice to settle disputes and treaty violations. 
The High Authority is a kind of board of directors consisting 

of nine members and enjoys considerable authority. It has the 
Power to decide by majority vote production quotas, price struc- 
tures and marketing operations of coal and steel in these six coun- 
tries. The members of the High Authority are named by the 
Tespective governments. But after their appointment to the High 
Uthority they no longer remain under the control of their 
Tespective governments but become responsible only to the 
“fopean Parliamentary Assembly, successor to the Common 


Assembly, 


a Thus ECSC is an anti 
arket for the two basic indu: 


ECSC 


tion that creates a six nation 


-cartel associa 
f coal and steel. It enjoys 


stries 0: 
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oe, ae 5 è 
considerable supranational power as the participating nations n 
surrendered by treaty a measure of sovereignty, though carefully 
restricted, both in purpose and use. 

European Economic Community (Common Market) was gia 
by the Treaty of Rome and started to operate on January 1, 195 : 
It established a common or free market for the almost 170 million 


citizens of the same six-nation bloc, also known 
Boerne as “Little Europe”. It sought to eliminate gradually 
mals among member States all tariff-barriers and 


Testrictive quotas over a seventeen year period, 
which would pave the way for the creation of a uniform tariff 
system on imports from outside the region. 
for the ultimate free movement of labour, 
within Littie Europe. 
social security purposes, 
Arrangements also have 


There are provisions 
capital, as well as goods 
In order to standardize social policies and 

a European social fund is to be created. 


aspires to be more than a customs union 
but less than an economi 


c union as the currency or monetary and 
fiscal policy do not become common. 
The EEC is Operated thr, 


same European Parlia 
the Coal and Steel 
serving the ECSC, the 


ough the Council of Ministers and the 


mentary Assembly that are formed to run 
Community, 


associations, the link with the 
governments of the member States 1s maintained through a Council 
of Ministers, 


5 


otherwise the French sovereignty might be impaired. 
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To counteract the serious economic problems of the other 
Western European States that do not belong to the Community of 
the Six, seven nations of Western Europe namely, 
Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland and the United kingdom, formed the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA) in 1959. This grouping, also known as 
‘the Seven’ or the ‘Outer Seve n’, signed an agreement in Stockholm 
and pledged to promote economic expansion, to ensure fair com- 
petition in trade, progressive removal of trade-barriers etc. Its 
formation resulted in the division of all the principal trading States 
in the area into two competing camps. Unless the divergent views 
of the two groups could be reconciled their economic as well as 


political relations would probably be undermined. For obvious 
reasons Britain applied for admission to the Common Market, 
but owing to French opposition she could not be a member of the 


Common Market. 
Like EEC, Europea 


EFTA 


n Atomic Energy Commission Or Euratom 
has also been created by the Rome Treaty to promote atomic 

i energy development in the six-nation community. 
Euratom The organization and control lines follow the 
the other two communities. While actual reactor 
dividual membership, Euratom seeks 
to develop joint research, establishes nuclear industries and a 
reservoir of nuclear technicians to serve (ihe membership. By 
supervising joint effort among its members it maintains a measure 
of control of the atomic development in these countries. It also 
creates a common Of free market for nuclear raw materials and 


equipment. 
These European 


pattern of 
construction is left to in 


communities are a revolutionary attempt at 
solving some sore political problems. They are fostering a sense 
of European unity. By drawing within its fold superior as well as 
inferior Powers, it seeks to remove the fear of the lesser Powers 
and makes the superior Powers like Germany and France 
innocuous. The attempted integration of Western Europe will 
also help in restoring some of the power and prestige of this 


part of the world. 
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The Organization of American States” 


The idea of establishing an inter-American system can be traced 
back to 1826 when Simon Bolivar called a conference of American 
States at Panama. From 1889-90 when the first Inter-American 
Conference was held in Washington, the U. S. A. became an active 


The threat of the 


r y process and a Considerable colla- 
boration on political matters started, 


American States (OA 
one States, 


security pact 


$ however, is c 


j Oncerned not 
sion but also With 


interna] schism 
as well. 


The Rio Treaty referred to as 


; “The American Regional Com- 
munity” created a regional defense a 


Sreement for the entire Western 
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Hemisphere. The security zone covered by the Rio Treaty runs 
from pole to pole around the American continents and Greenland. 

The scope of the Rio Treaty was further elaborated in the 
‘Organic Pact or Charter of the Organization of American States 
adopted at Bogota Conference in 1948. It dealt 
with matters relating from peace and security to 
the promotion of economic and cultural development. It for the 
first time laid the foundation of a successful regional arrangement 
1n the area through considerable “clarification, simplification and 
centralization” and by specifying the system’s powers and scope 
of action. 

Article I of the OAS Charter specifically states that it is “a 
Tegional agency within the United Nations.” The OAS is auto- 
Matically open to all American States. In the breadth of its 
Jurisdiction as well as in structure, the OAS closely resembles 


the UN, 

The functions of the OAS are operated by five major organs or 
'Ypes of organs. They are : (i) the Inter-American Conference ; 
Gi) the Meeting of Consultation of Foreign Ministers ; (ii) the 
Council ; (iv) the Pan-American Union and (v) the Specialized 


Conferences and Organizations. 

The Conference which resembles the General Assembly of the 
United Nations is the main deliberative body and supreme organ of 
pe Organization and normally meets every five years. The OAS 

Ouncil consisting of twenty one members, one from each State, 


“Orresponds to the’ Security Council of the UN and acts as the 
Permanent executive body. It has extensive political co-ordinating 
and Supervisory functions. But all urgent problems of internal and 
&xternal security is considered by the Meeting of Consultation of 
reign Ministers. In case of intra-hemispheric disputes, provisions 
ave been kept for the use of various techniques of conciliation and 
Mediation, failing which diplomatic and economic sanctions may be 
taken, As a final measure recommendation for the use of force to 
Testore order can also be made. However, no State may be com- 

Pelled to contribute armed forces without voluntary consent. 
In the event of an external aggression the States are obligated 


OAS 
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to consult OAS so that they may arrive at a common poiicy. But 
each State retains the right to do what it deems necessary in the 
circumstances to help the victim. Pan-American Union acts as 
the Secretariat of the OAS. Besides these bodies there are also the 
Inter-American Economic and the Social Council, the Cultural 
Council and the Council of Jurists. These specialized bodies have 
been developed haphazardly over a period of time. 


A close survey of the functions of the OAS indicates that on 
one side it strives to resolve dispute and on the other it attempts at 
political integration. The OAS has brought combined action, short 
of force, to solve some problems of the hemisphere. But it is 
handicapped by the fact that for action it has to depend on the 
power of the United States only. The great disparity in power 
between the United States and the other members is a characteristic 
feature of this regional association. 
The interests of the smaller Latin 
S.A. entical, The 
tering the supremacy of 
economic and technical 


al regional alliance in the East- 
The successful revolution in Cuba, however, has 
in the side of the U. S, expectation. 

Despite these shortcomings the OAS exemplifies one of the 
most successful regional arrangements of the world, 
been able to provide internal securi 
able extent. It remains to be see 
problem of political integration. 


West struggle, 
become a thorn 


It alone has 


ty to a vast area to consider- 


n how far it can solve the 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
That military alliances, though with some difference, stilt 
dominate international politics is evident f 


Tom the presence of 4 
number of regional arrangements which 


are primarily military 
in nature. The North Atlantic Pact is such an arrangement. 
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The realization after the Second World War that Western 
Europe alone would not be able to meet any Soviet challenge and 
the belief that if this portion of the world turned communist the 
United States would become considerably weaker, prompted the 
formation of the NATO. On April 4, 1949, the United States, 
Canada and ten West-European States— Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal and the United Kingdom—signed a treaty in Washington 
that created the North Atlantic Community. The organization was 
expanded later by the inclusion of Greece and Turkey in 1952 and 
West Germany in 1955. 

Besides fear of the might of the communist world led by Soviet 


Russia, doubt about the ability of the U.N. to protect its members 
from aggression was also responsible for the formation of NATO. 
It completed the net-work of bilateral and multilateral alliances 
of the non-communist world of which it became the central 


element. The United States which is the strongest nation of the 
Western camp is the pivotal Power in the system. It was hoped 
that this organization would bring together the United States and 
her principal allies in the Western Europe into a solid and manage- 
able grouping while the smaller Powers protected by this alliance 
would be better able to resist communist pressure. 

The treaty is founded upon the principle of collective security. 
According to Article 5 of the treaty, «an armed attack against 
one or more of them (the signatories) in Europe oF North America 


shall be considered an @ Though this 
e does not distinguish NATO from a traditional 


me something more than merely the 
ment in the East-West struggle. It 
itical and economic ties among 


general purpos 
alliance, it strives tO beco 


West’s major military instru 


attempts at strengthening the pol 
its members and provides for the peaceful settlement of disputes 


through an intricate multinational organization. These objectives 
make NATO ‘move beyond the limits of a traditional alliance, 


toward a novel type of functional organization’. 
The organization of NATO is headed at the top by NATO 


Council consisting of jmportant ministers and permanent 
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Tepresentatives from each of the member States. While the 
permanent representatives are in continuous session in Paris, the 
ministers meet occasionally. The Military Organization of NATO 
includes the Military Committee composed of the Chiefs of Staff 


-Matters, and the Standing Group, 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the U.S.A., the U. K. and France, which as 
the executive agent of the Military 


strategic guidance of the NATO commands. 


level of NATO consists of field military commands, including one 


the Supreme Allied Commander 
in Europe (SACEUR) and one for the North Atlantic area. 


Connected with the NATO Council and responsible to it are three 


other important organs. They are : (i) the Financial and Economic 


Board ; (jj) the Defense Production Board and (iii) the Planning 
Board for Ocean Shipping, 


s dependence on the 
U.S.A. tends to ge k 
defense efforts, 


» the practical Cohesion of NATO 


to weaken. France, one of the major Partners 
appears to be less interested in it now, 
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South East Asia Treaty Organization—Like NATO, South East- 
Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) also was formed to facilitate 
Collective defense arrangement of the area. It was created in 
September 1954 when eight States—the U.S.A., Australia, 
Newzealand, the U.K., France, Pakistan, Thailand and the 
Philippines—signed a mutual defense arrangement. SEATO is 
aimed primarily against communism, but it also provides for the 
development of defense capacity, furthering of economic develop- 
Ment, countering of subversive activities, etc. 

Although termed a South East Asia defense treaty, only three- 
States from this area participate in it. Some most important 
Countries of the region including India remain outside it as they 
See in it an attempt of the Western imperialists to re-establish 
their stranglehold. 

By creating SEATO, the U. S. A. attempted to close a large 
8ap in the ring of alliances around the communist world. But the 
Attitude of the Asian partners of the treaty clearly reveals lb 
they have mostly joined the organization in the hope of getting 
Massive economic and arms aid from the U. S. A. 

Warsaw Pact—-As the United States was busy after the Second 
World War in creating a system of alliances directed against the 
Soviet Union, the U: S. S. R. also sought to strengthen itself by 
Creating counter alliances. She concluded a series of mutual defense 
and economic agreements with the communist countries of Europe 
like Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Bulgaria, 

Umania and Albania. Soviet Russia was viewing uneasily the 
Strengthening of NATO by the admission of Greece and Turkey. 
Following West Germany’s admission to NATO, U. S. S. R. res- 
Ponded with the Warsaw Alliance which was signed on May 14, 
1955,— only a week after West Germany joined NATO. 

_ The Arab League : —The most important regional arrangement 
1n the Middle East is the Arab League comprising the following 
Arab States: Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
the Sudan and Yemen. It was formed in 1945 with the blessing 
and active support of Great Britain. Its primary objective as set 
forth in the Charter was “to strengthen the ties between the. 
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-participating States, to co-ordinate their political programmes in 
such a way as to effect real collaboration between them, to preserve 
their independence and sovereignty and to consider in general the 
affairs and interests of the Arab States.” 

Besides strengthening of the ties, the two overriding causes for 
the creation of the League were (i) to present a united front 
against the return of Anglo-French colonialism in the area and 
Gi) to prevent the creation of a Jewish State in Palestine. 

Nasser’s Egypt now is the undisputed leader of the League. Its 
chief objectives at present are to oppose the expansionist policy of 
Israel by presenting a joint front of the Arab States, to exercise 
political influence in the United Nations and to obtain economic 
and technical assistance through it. Although the common racial, 
religious and cultural background forms a strong cohesive element, 
the deep political differences polarized around the varying national 
outlook and situations often prevent smooth functioning of the League. 

The League has an elaborate and fairly extensive institutional 
machinery. But this is more impressive on paper than in actual 
practice. Although the League has heen able to solve so far only 
minor disputes among the Arab States, its creation has made the 
Arab world a considerable political force within United Nation’s 
circles. Its presentation of the case of Libya in the United Nations 
secured independence for that country. It has, however, been 
unable to do so far anything to contain Israel. 

The British Commonwealth :—The British Commonwealth is 4 
unique type of organization and defies easy definition. The 
uniqueness of the Commonwealth as a regional arrangement 
appears from the fact that it originated not as an arrangement 
between independent States but asan empire. When the bond of 
empire had to be dissolved, an attempt was made to create a new 
type of political association through the Commonwealth. It at 
present comprises those independent States which once formed 
part of the British Empire but had chosen to remain in organized 
association after attaining independence. 

The structure of the Commonwealth is very loose. Its members 

are not all bound together by formal treaties nor its membership 
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confers any legal right or imposes any legal obligations. There 
Is also no central control of foreign or economic policy. So far 
the Commonwealth has been unable to evolve any common parlia- 
mentary or executive institutions. The only connecting link bet- 
Ween the Commonwealth countries is a symbolic one—the British 
Crown. Here also lies the paradox that some of the members of the 
Commonwealth are republics. So, whatever unity it has achieved 
as a regional arrangement, has been obtained without the imposi- 
tion of institutional limitations on the sovereignty of its members. 
The Commonwealth lacks political cohesion. Though some 
or all of the members occasionally sit together at fairly regular 
intervals to discuss political matters, owing to the lack of 
adequate machinery, their discussions do not lead to any agreed 
Programme of actions. It has been noticed that amongst all the 
Tegional grouping in the United Nations, the Commonwealth 
Presents the least united front. Owing to wide divergencies on 
Matters of foreign policy, its members are unable to act in unison. 
In improving the economic relations, however, the Common- 
Wealth has been more successful. With the exception of Canada, 
all Other countries of the Commonwealth belong to the ‘Sterling 
area?’ which greatly facilitates trade and investment. Technical 


‘Commonwealth countries through the Colombo Plan. 

Generally the mobility of the population among the member , 
States has been fairly high. Citizens of one Commonwealth 
Country usually enjoys special facility in other Commonwealth 
Countries as regards the right to enter oF leave or to qualify for 


Man OARE 
ationalization. 


In spite of its many shortcomings as & regional association, the 


~ommonwealth so far has shown wonderful adaptability to circum- 
Stances, Uptil now Britain has been the leader of the Common- 
Weaith. But with the decline of her power, the problem of future 
leadership is gradually emerging. This question has been further 
Complicated by racial strains and the issues of colonialism. On the 
esolution of Ree problems survival of Commonwealth depends. 


———— 


CHAPTER XII 
PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES: 


In international relations, disputes and conflicts are normal 
occurrences. These disputes or conflicts can be resolved through 


either of the following two ways: (i) by the use of force or 
(ii) by peaceful means. 


» the validity of the 
defeat of the opposite 
ed much waste of me? 
ult of violence, Hence 
ion, peaceful methods: 


Meaning of pacific À 
settlement In any disagreement among 


may use strong 
© coerce the weaker Power 


Thus to restrain Cuba from nationalizing 
property and to put pressure on her, the 


U.S.A, reduced Cuba’s 
sugar quota in the American market, The action taken by the 
U. S. A. was undoubtedly a peaceful means in the general sense: 
But here the U. S. A., taking advantage of her immense financial 
power, put economic pressure on Cuba to coerce her to submssion. 

Pacific settlement of disputes may b 


e divided into two broad 
categories—nondecisional and decisional, Sometimes the parties 
to a dispute may adopt procedures like negotiation, 
Dfferent categories mediation etc, for the settlement of their diffe- 
oS rences. But the disputants are not legally obligated 

to accept the results of these actions. These may 


be called nondecisional procedures. 
There are again some procedures like arbitration and adjudica- 
tion where once the parties submit their disputes, the decision- 
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or award is legally binding on the contesting States. These one 
can call decisional procedures. The primary object of all techni- 
ques of pacific settlement is the liquidation of the dispute. 

Pacific settlement may be reached by either of the following two 
Ways: (i) by direct talk between the opposing parties when the 
disputants try to reach a solution by direct negotiations without 
allowing any third party to interfere in the matter ; (ii) by the 
“third party’ technique when the opposing parties agree that a 
third party might assist them in finding a solution. The third party 
generally helps in expediting the solution. Much depends, however, 
upon the power and prestige of the third party. 

From the middle of the 19th century the demand that certain 
kinds of disputes should be submitted to decisional procedures 
has been growing. A question naturally arose about the types 
Tens] K: of disputes that should be submitted to legally 
cal aea politi- obligated methods. According to some, only 

disputes of legal nature are justiciable while non- 


legal or political conflicts are nonjusticiable. But which are 
legal and which are political disputes ? It is argued by many 
that the matters that can be covered by existing international law 
are legal while the rest are disputes of political nature. 

A second opinion is that the disputes that affect the vital inte- 


Tests of a State—its territory, sovereignty, national honour etc.— 
are political in nature and are not justiciable. According to this 
disputes can be submitted 


Opinion thus only lesser and unimportant 
to a body whose decision will be binding. i 

A third view upheld by many modern writers states that any 
difference of opinion regarding the interpretation of international 
law is legal ; but when one or more of the disputing parties seek 


to change the international law, t 
None of these three interpreta 


Putes, however, are without blemishes. 
peaceful methods to settle differences 


nstant use. To reach 


tions of legal and political dis- 


Since very ancient times, 
among States have been in co 
solution treaties were signed in 


The record of successful arbitration 


Histo, 
T, > 
% a compromise 


the past as in modern times. 
UR 9 
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ofa boundary dispute between the Egyptian kings is found in a 
carved stone. The Greeks employed various techniques to solve 
peacefully the disputes among the city-States. In the medieval 
period the Popes of Rome often used their good offices in 
conflicts among the Christian States. In recent times Jay’s Treaty 
of 1794 started the extensive use of arbitration. 

Though we find a number of instances in the 19th century 
when different States solved their differences by peaceful means, 
it were the two Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907 that greatly 
augmented the machinery for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes. International organizations like the League of 
Nations and the UN have been established in the present century 
with the primary aim of eliminating altogether the use of violence 
for the settlement of disputes. These Organizations have brightened 
the prospect of peaceful settlements by broadening the basis of 
conciliatory techniques and by facilitating direct 


negotiations 
among the parties in dispute, 


With their advent, an institutional 
Procedure has been provided to settle peacefully all disputes. 
The League aud the UN again could act as a collective third- 
party in a number of troublesome controversies, 


The Chief Methods of Pacific Settlement 
_ Nondecisional Methods—The nondecisiona 
major forms. They are (i) negotiation, (ii) good offices and 
mediation and (iii) enquiry and conciliation, 
Unless there is a specific agreement the 
that parties toa dispute will have to try any of the methods of 
pacific settlement to settle their differences, The 
United Nations Charter (Chapter VI, Article 33), 
while discussing the various methods of pacific settlement 
of disputes, places negotiation at the top of the list. Whenever 
any controversy arises between States, it is the usual practice that 
they try to settle it through normal channels of diplomacy, that 
is, by negotiations without using force. Even if no agreement can 
be reached about the controversy by negotiation, it may lead to 
agreement regarding the use of other methods of pacific settlement. 


l methods have three 


re is no compulsion 


Negotiation 
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Negotiation is an extremely flexible means and is an essential 
element in all the types of nondecisional pacific settlement. In 
the few instances where this-method fails, crisis situation may 
arise involving real threats to peace and security. 

All the techniques of pacific settlement excepting negotiation. 


require the involvement of a third party. In a dispute if a third 
party offers its service in bringing about a 


settlement, it is said that the third party is tender- 
ing its ‘good offices.’ If the offer is accepted, the third party may 
be asked to mediate. The difference between ‘good offices’ and 
‘mediation’? is that while in the former, the third party simply 
cts as a go-between, in the latter the third State may recommend 


its own suggestion. 
The techniques of ‘good offices’ req 


the part of the third party and it hast 
One or more States or individuals acting in an official capacity 


tender the service of ‘good offices’. It is generally undertaken at 

the request of one or both the parties or at the initiative of the 

third party itself. Its functions, however, vary according to the 

Particular circumstances of the conflict. When owing to a rupture 

of diplomatic relations or other reasons the disputants are no 

longer in direct contact, it may act as 4 channel of communication, 
ng suc’ 


and may provide facilities for bringi 
Negotiation or it may help the disputants in any way which they 
Tequire without taking, however, 7 active part in the negotiation. 

t of ‘good offices’ may be 


Some instances of the employmen 
Mentioned here, During the Russo-Japanese War of 1905, at 


the suggestion of the Japanese government, President Theodor 
Sosvelt offered his ‘good offices’ and served as the medium of 
Communication between the two parties until the peace conference 
actually got under way. A more recent example is the part played 
by the UN Good Offices Committee in settling many disputes 
between the Dutch and the Indonesians. 
Unlike ‘good offices,’ the technique © 
ea initiative upon the third party. 
iator assumes a more active role and attempts 


Good offices 


uire the least involvement on 
he smallest scope of action. 


f mediation confers the 
In this procedure the 
to bring about 
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a compromise by proposing solutions or otherwise. The pro- 
cedures of mediation and the functions of mediators have been 
laid down in clear terms by the Hague Conventions. The act of 
mediation may be performed by one or more patties, 

Mediation which is used frequently to settle disputes is usually 
an ad hoc procedure. But ever since the days of Hague Conven- 
tions, attempts have been made to regularize mediation by means 
of bilateral or multilateral treaties, The United Nations has 
placed greater emphasis upon the procedure of mediation. It 
appointed mediators to mediate in many disputes. A notable 
example was the appointment of Frank Graham to settle the India- 
Pakistan dispute over Jammu-Kashmir. It is hoped that the UN 
will play the role of the principal mediating agency in world politics- 


Mediation comes to an end either by the successful termination 
of a dispute or ‘when once it is declared either by one of the 
contending parties or by the mediator himself that the means of 
reconciliation Proposed by him are not accepted’, 

As methods of pacific settlement, 
closely related to, but often more effect 

mediation, i 
Enquiry 3 Bhanisyico 

by a third 
various facts regarding the 


enquiry and conciliation are 
ive than, good offices and 
nsists in the service rendered 


Party or a commission to ascertain 
origi 


gested and then provided for 
an “International Commission of Enq 


uiry’’. The parties for each 
dispute were to select the members of Commissi 


Mission whose function 
would be “to facilitate a solution of those disputes by elucidating 
the facts by means of an impartial and conscientous investigation”. 
Disputes involving national ‘honour’ and vita] interests’, however, 
could not be subjected to such scrutiny. 


The League also endorsed the idea in 1922 after which many 
such Commissions of Enquiry were established and many of 


them led to the signing of conciliation treaties. The UN also is 
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trying to stress the benefits of appointing and utilizing commissions 
of conciliation. 

During the Dogger Bank incident of 1904, when the Russian 
Baltic fleet by mistake fired upon some British fishing vessels, a 
Commission of Enquiry was set up whose investigation cleared up 
the situation and eased the tension. Lytton Commission created 
to investigate Japan’s invasion of Manchuria was another important 
instance of the utilization of this technique. The report of this 
Commission which branded Japan as aggressor, however, did not 
deter Japan from continuing her aggression. To show her dis- 
Pleasure of the report of the Commission, Japan promptly with- 
drew from the League. 

Whereas Enquiry consists in the appointment of a commission 
to ascertain facts about the dispute, conciliation represents an 
effort to settle a dispute by referring it to a 
commission or to a conciliator who after finding 
Out the facts suggests a settlement of the dispute. Oppenheim 
defines it as “the process of settling a dispute by referring it to 
hose task it is to elucidate the facts and 

proposals for a settlement but not 
f an award or judgement’’. It is thus 
s of enquiry and mediation 


‘Conciliation 


a commission of persons W 
to make a report containing 
having the binding character 0 
Teally a combination of the technique 
Plus formal recommendations. 


Many scholars cast seriou: 
tion as the final suggestions ma 


s doubt about the efficacy of concilia- 
de by the conciliator have no bind- 
ing effect upon the parties and they sometimes ignored the 
recommendations. But because the recommendation has no bind- 
ing effect when both the parties accept it, they do it voluntarily and 
they generally obey it. 

Besides, the technique of conciliation often is used with 
Advantage in settling those disputes which, though not legal 
in nature, are not also exclusively political so that they may be 
Settled by diplomatic or by power-political means, In dealing 
With such conflicts that fall into this in-between zones, conciliatory 


Methods are most effective. 
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Once the parties to a dispute accept the principles of concilia- 
tion, the atmosphere previously charged with tension is changed 
and becomes judicious and less agitated. Then the 

‘Cooling off” parties concerned, instead of indulging in more 
mi Provocative acts, begin to consider the possible 


formulas of settlement. An attitude of coolness, detachment and 
relative objectivity gradually emer 


logical effect. Moreover, 
involves considerable time, 
which is described by some 


ges that have immense psycho- 
as the application of formal procedures 
the delay also has a calming influence 
as the ‘cooling off? effect, 

Both the League of Nations 
technique of conciliation, 


the basis of forming commis 
Settling disputes between States, 


These nondecisional methods of pacific settlement are frequently 


used for the settlement of disputes. If the viewpoints of the 
Opposing parties are not too far apart, they often succeed in 


bringing about a compromise. The final result, however, generally 
reflects the relative Power of the disputants, 


Decisional methods of Pacific Settlement 

The nondecisional techniques 
great weakness that the agreement 
Hence this method can succeed j 


of pacific settlement have this 


Tequire consent 


ods of arbitration and 
adjudication have come into practice, 
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Arbitration is a method of settling dispute among nations through 
a legally binding decision that is delivered after consideration 
by an umpire or a commission or a tribunal other 
than the International Court of Justice. Before 
ration the conflicting parties agree that 
e arbitrators. Here in lies 
d arbitration. Unlike con- 
dits awards are legally 
nds, arbitration awards 


Arbitration 


submitting a case to arbit 
they would abide by the decisions of th 
the difference between conciliation an 
ciliation, arbitration is a judicial process an 
binding. So, while conciliation recomme 
decision, 

The method of arbitration was not unknown in classical times 
and was used extensively in Europe in the Middle Ages. It was 
the Hague Convention that put it on a firmer basis by establishing 
a Permanent Court of Arbitration which, however, Was criticised 
by Many as neither Permanent nor a Court. The Hague Conven- 
tion defining arbitration stated it as the settlement of disputes 
between states ‘by judges of their own choice and on the basis of 
Tespect for Jaw’, The arbitral court is guided by rules both 


Procedural and substantive. 
, According to the definiti 
© a dispute would be arbitr 


i jes con 
Arbitral tribunal the parties 
manner of the selec! 


is to include at 


he Hague Convention, the parties 
of their own choice and 
cerned could decide about the 
tion of the judges. The usual 
least one national of each 


1 tribunal, and at least one member 


Who would act as umpire is chosen from 4 neutral State by the 
Other members of the tribunal. Generally the nationally appointed 
Judges are swayed by national considerations and in the final 
analysis the question is settled by the casting vote of the umpire. 

A dispute may be made subject to arbitration by any of the 


following three ways. (2) When a dispute cannot be resolved 
through diplomacy or conciliation, either party 
gest tO submit the issue to an arbitral 
he second party accepts the proposal, 
be erected to which the case is 


be submitted to arbitration if a 


on of t 
ated by judges 


aang however, 
isputing State in the arbitra 


T 
hree ways that 


lea 
d to arbitration MY sug 


the tribunal. Ift 
R an arbitral tribunal may 
mitted. (2) A case may also 
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previous treaty exists between the disputants to the effect that in 
case disagreement arises regarding the interpretation of the clauses 
of the treaty, the question will be submitted for arbitration. 
(3) There might again exist a ‘general treaty’ among two or more 
Powers with the provision that if any dispute starts between them, 
the method of arbitration will be used: Before the First World 
War, many such bilateral or multilateral treaties had existed that 


led to the pacific settlement of international 


disputes through 
arbitration. 


According to the Article 63 of the Hague Convention arbitration 
k should include pleading and oral discussions. A 
Maas and team of counsel under the direction of an ‘agent’ 
Presents the view point of the party orally. The 

€sembles the court proceedings in civil courts. 
After the conclusion of the hearing the tribunal makes its 


award which the parties are bound to accept in good faith. If 
agreement between the parties so provides, 


revision of the finding upon the basis of a 
they could present later. In Very rare instances so far the parties 
had rejected the award of an arbitral tribunal. 

Owing to two reasons the method of arbitration has lost its 
popularity and effectiveness. The Opening of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice in 1922 has decreased the importance of 
the arbitral courts, Moreover, the leading Powers are not very 


willing to commit themselves in advance that they would submit 
any vital questions for arbitration, 


hearing mostly r 


the parties may request 
new fact or facts that 


into oblivion. It had been used to great advantage in the past 
and may be very useful in the future 


as well. 

Though arbitration strives to 
of the application of legal rules, 
ment in some respects, 


Provide a settlement by means 


it falls short of pure judicial settle- 
In the first place, the parties who submit 
their dispute to arbitral tribunal select the Judges who are, there- 


fore, not permanent as in the cases of the judges of the ordinary 
law courts and cannot be expected to be completely neutral. In the 
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second place, an arbitral court in deciding over a dispute can 
only examine those limited points to which both the parties have 
agreed. It is therefore not competent like a true court to examine 
any point relevant to the dispute. Thirdly, the arbitral jurisdiction 
is purely voluntary unlike the compulsory jurisdiction of a rule 
of law in a society. 

To overcome these limitations of arbitral courts proposals for 
1 court had often been raised. 
n adjudicate in many 


the creation of a true internation 
In the modern period such a court as ca 
disputes has come into existence. 
Adjudication or judicial settlement refers to settlement of a 
dispute by an international court whose awards are legally binding 


is of previous agreement of the parties 


on the bast 
to a dispute. The main difference lies in the 


adjudicating body. Judicial settlement is less 


Adjudication 


character of the 
casual than arbitration. 

The Central American Court of Justice, founded in 1901 with 
the membership of five Central American republics, was the first 
attempt in establishing an international court. It lasted for ten 
years and heard ten Cases. But the Permanent Court of Inter- 
National Justice that came into existence in 1922, with its head- 
quarters at Hague, under the auspices of the League of Nations 
was the first true international court. After the Second World War 
it was replaced by its successor, the International Court of Justice, 
that became one of the principal organs of the United Nations. 

With some small but important differences the two Courts 
possessed in nearly every way, like the number of judges, the 
method of their selections their terms of office, court procedure 
etc., identical composition and tradition. Both the Courts 
consisted of fifteen Judges who were elected for a term of nine 
years and were eligible for re-election. . No two judges should 
belong to the same nationality. Its judgements were based on 
international law Or, if the parties gave their consent, might be 


based on equity and justice rather than law: 
Only» national States fall within the jurisdiction of an 
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international court. Its membership does not impose compulsory 
Jurisdiction. However, bilateral or multilateral 
treaties between the States to the effect that any 
dispute arising under their terms be settled by the Court might give 
it a measure of compulsory jurisdiction, Besides the treaties and 
conventions in force, the so called “Optional Clause”, contained 
in Article 36 of the Statute of both the Courts, also provided for 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Courts over certain questions 
arising between two States who of their own accord had accepted 


the clause. The “Optional Clause’ provided fi 


or the compulsory 
Jurisdiction of the court in “all legal disputes Concerning ; (a) the 


Jurisdiction 


on, and (d) the nature and 
made for the breach of an inter- 
Though a good number of States accepted 


the ‘Optional Clause’, Many did it for a limited time and some 


with great reservations, 
These international 
advisory opinions, Bec 


tence of permanent 


Measure of Jurisdiction and 
Creates “ 


tribunals, it assures “a larger 
procedural consistency” that usually 
favourable climate for the progress 


: of the law from precedent to 
precedent,” While the method of 


into disuse, a larger number of dispute: 


: ; Sare now placed before the 
International Court of Justice for sett] 


ement. 
The United Nations and Peaceful Settlement. 

Both the League and its successor, 
tried to strengthen the machinery of 


It is interesting to note here that while b 
the United Nations took collective sec 


the United Nations, 
Peaceful settlement. 
oth the League and 
urity measures only 
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-Ethiopian dispute of 1935-36 by the 
by the UN—they have 
y instances of interstate 


Once each—in the Italio 
League and during the Korean conflict 
taken resort to peaceful settlement in man 
controversies, 

_The Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, also known as the Geneva Protocol of 1924, that never 
come into effect, and the Geneva Act of 1928 adopted by the 
League Assembly in 1928; pts made by the 
League for developing a system of 

A major objective of the UN as laid down in Article I is “to 
bring about by peaceful means and in conformity with the 
Principles of justice and international law, adjustment of settle- 
ment of international disputes, Of situations which might lead to 
a breach of the peace.” So, whenever a serious dispute occurs 
that might lead to a breach of peace and the help of the UN is 
sought, the whole machinery of the United Nations works to 


Tesolve the dispute. 
Chapter VI of the UN Charter is concerned with pacific 
espect the Security Council 


settlement in general, and in this T ; 
has been given greater importance as it has the ‘primary’ 
responsibility in settling the disputes. The provisions of 
Chapter VI lay down that it is the duty of the disputing 
States to seek a solution © 


Peaceful means, Any member of 
that accepts the Charter obligations of pacific settlement may 


bring a serious dispute OT situation before either the Security 
y. Article 37 provides that if 


Council or the General Assembl: | 
disputes are not settled amicably, the parties are obligated to 
Tefer them to the Security Council. The Security Council may 

situation is so serious as to 


investigate to determine whether a 
Warrant its investigation and if a situation appears to be serious 
enough to justify its intervention, in which case it may attempt to 


Ting about a satisfactory settlement (Articles 34 to 38). Thus the 
United Nations is attempting tO play a greater role in the peaceful 
Settlement of disputes than its predecessor by making the provisions 


o 
f the Charter more elaborate. 


were significant attem: 
peaceful settlement. 


f their international disputes by 
the UN or any non-member 
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The problem of peaceful change 


An international society was never static before and it cannot 
ever be. Some States will always support the maintenance of 
the existing status quo while others will seek to change it. And 
since change is inevitable, the alternative is whether it can be 
effected peacefully or will require the use of force, Our world 


isputes are so Strengthened that it can 
tackle all the problems effectively. 


——— 


CHAPTER XIII 


UNILATERALISM AND WORLD 
GOVERNMENT. 


tive security, world governm 
While the first three alt 
solutions within the multi 


group, we have 


already discussed balance of POwer and collective 
Unilateralism, 


isolationism and S°CUtity elsewhere, | Let Us now consider unila- 
eliteality teralism. “The term unilateralism is coined by 

Fredrick H. Hartmann, By it he meant a “lone 
wolf” approach where a Power does not depend on any other 
Power for security or other Purposes. A State following unila- 
teralism does not make any alliance With other Powers and 
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consequently neither has any obligation to defend others nor it can 
depend on other States for assistance. Though Hartmann has said 
that ‘unilateralism’ is related to ‘isolationism’ and ‘neutrality’, it 
should mean something different. For while a Power following iso- 
lationist or neutralist policy keeps itself aloof from the happenings 
in which other Powers are involved, a State following unilateral 
pattern need not keep itself free from all such involvements. Thus 
while an isolationist or neutral Power pursues the principle of 
Unilateralism, a unilateralist Power may intervene in the affairs of 
Other countries, A unilateral approach should mean that the State 
following it pursues an independent policy without being fettered 
by any alliances or like commitments. However, similarity can be 
established among unilateralism, isolationism and neutrality as 

all the three preclude alliances. 
Unilateralism is incompatible with balance of power and collec- 
tive security which involve collective approach. A world Power 
like the U. S. A. which has its own aims and 


Unilaterali 

sm, . + . . 

peace of power objectives in the different parts of the world may, 
n ee however, pursues a balance of power policy in one 


part of the globe and unilateral policy in another 
part. Though there is every possibility that owing to the involve- 
Ment in an alliance system the actual freedom to pursue a unila- 
teralist policy elsewhere will be so limited as to make it almost 
impossible. , À 

But a Power following 


form of collective security system, 
implies that if peace is endangered in any part of the world, a 


State pledged to support it will have to come to the aid of the 
Victim of the attack. Thus unilateralism and collective security 
Cannot co-exit even on 4 limited scale. 
In ancient times owing to various factors different countries 
remained almost isolated from each other. Within a geographical 
area, however, petty States or principalities fought 
background with each other for surpremacy. When any of 
them became strong, it dominated the rest and 


Sometimes even aspired to extend its authority beyond the natural 


unilateralism can never join in a pure 
for collective security system 


H istorical 
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frontiers of that country. Thus in ancient times when the activities 
of a State were limited to a narrow part of the world unilateralism 
with respect to that area was not very feasible. 

In early modern times national States had been established. 
But owing to the lack of improved means of communications, the 
intercourse between them was not easy. The States with difficult 
natural barriers were almost inaccessible militarily. Such nations, 
if they liked or if they were weak, could easily maintain their 
isolation and keep themselves away from alliances and alignments. 
The Chinese Empire of her own accord remained aloof from the 
test of the world. Weak Persia also did not bother about what 
was happening in the areas beyond her border. 


was possible asa practice and was actual 
States. 


So unilateralism 
ly followed by many 


As late as nineteenth century when the impact of the Industrial 
Revolution was already shortening the world, Britain by virtue of 
her. geographic position and her superior navy could follow a 
policy of ‘splendid isolation’, which w 
teralism. Japan that remained alm 
the rest of the world for centuries, 
by the U. S. Commodore Perry. 
follow unilateralist policy until the c 
Alliance. 


as a typical example of unila- 
Ost completely isolated from 
was forced to open her doors 
Even then she continued to 
onclusion of Anglo-Japanese 


The United States also with two oceans separating her from the 
old world and without a formidable neighbour near her could 
follow the principles of unilateralism so Successfully that she could 
exist between 1815 to 1917 without consummating a single alliance. 
Thus owing to geographical position and historical-technological 
conditions, many nations could follow the unilateralist approach 
in the last century. 

The policy of unilateralism can be followed more successfully 
during the period when no general war Occurs, 
comparative peace even the lesser Powers could easily pursue a 
unilateralist policy. But when tension and crisis grip the world, 
even the major Powers feel insecure and try to increase their safety 
by contracting alliances with other Powers, 


In a period of 
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After the Congress of Vienna, for about a century, a period 
ich enabled Britain, the U. S. A. 
and some other Powers to follow a unilateralist policy. But by 
the end of the century the emergence of Germany as a major 
Power, that contended for world supremacy, charged the atmos- 
phere with tension. The naval challenge thrown by Germany 
made Britain anxious for the safety of her far-flung empire. Soon 
Europe was turned into an armed camp and was divided into two 
mutually hostile groups. For preserving status quo the Powers of 
Europe adopted the balance of power alignments, and unilatera- 
lism was discarded even by Britain. The U.S.A. could, however, 
still maintain the unilateralist policy for some time more as she 

temained outside the main current of tension. 
Unilateralism as a pattern of power was declining even 
before the First World War. During the twentieth 


aa of century two World Wars and the consequent 


unilaterali ; 
ig: tension and the rapid technological advancements 


accelerated the trend. For no State could consider itself secure 


enough to remain in isolation. t ; í 
Three factors have contributed to the decline of unilateralism 


in modern times. One is the technological progress that has 

T rendered ineffective the protective A of 

roarai i tural barriers cannot make a 

Progress gical natural barriers. Na i PE. 
country inaccessible. No region O 


Now beyond the reach of airplane Or guided missiles. Britain an 


Japan were able to maintain their isolation previously as they 
navy. But now they do not 


Were pro ea and strong iy 
Enjoy alueet of sea as airplanes and guided missiles could 
easily carry war into their hearts. Thus no country in the present 
day World can follow unilateralism because of the anan of 
Natural barriers. The technological revolution has in other ways 
also made difficult the observance of unilateralism. “G 

Secondly, with the greater mechanization of war, we military 
Power of a country noW depends more on its industrial capacity. 


An industrially developed nation can never become entirely self- 
Sufficient as it has to depend for raw materials and also for 


of relative peace prevailed wh 
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some finished products on other countries, This dependence on 
other countries is increased during a war when goods are con- 


summated at a staggering rate. In-order to secure 

Mutual 5 : 3 3 inte 
dependence strategic materials a powerful nation involved 11g 
war would not hesitate to violate the neutrality 

of other nations. And if a neutral nation supplies strategic 
materials. to one of the belligerents, then the other would consider 


it as an unneutral act. When the war becomes world wide involv- 
ing many belligerents or even ina limited war fought against an 


ional organisation like 


Thirdly, the emergence of the 
security and its application, 


Concept of collec- . z 
tive security Talism in the 


sometimes made for a 


: / ey : and cover many fields 
including military matters like defence, Hence these systems of 
} m of regional arrangements like 
the NATO, the Rio Pact system, the Arab League etc, led to the 
decline of unilateralism, y 


Thus the influence of Outstanding technological progress that 
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pa fonanered the natural panniers and EESTI! the techniques 
nee sia the rapid growth of international organisations 
en nited Nations and the increasing: duration as well as 
unilat ess of modern alliances are responsible for the decline of 
€ralism in the modern world. 
ae moa be argued that a host of States, mostly newly 
=a ee Afro-Asian States that are non-aligned, are pursing 
Which ; ism. But their membership of the United Nations 
ae imposes on them certain obligations, theis attempt to 
a ‘third force’ and their characteristic behaviour of mostly 


k eloquently that they are not following 


acting į 
ng inia group spea 
mselves from any 


pee alip but are merely trying to defend the 
vement in the East-West struggle. 
Modern international relations are guided by the multistate 
structure of the world. As long as sovereign 


The 

need à y 5 

World Goverament nation states in the present form exist, conflict 
evitable. The nation states had 


seems to be in 
ffect of the war was 


ace 3 
Ccepted this fact so far as the destructive a 


apt Staggering. 

The harnessing of the terrible destructive power of atom has. 
Made conflicts between nation states extremely dangerous. 
Umanity at present is haunted by the spectre of an atomic 
Warfare which if started might destory the whole civilzation 
Within a few hours, So more than at any other time in the history 
of the world men everywhere now are thinking seriously about 
OW peace could be established on 2 permanent basis, for the 
Survival of the human race depends to a great extent on that 
Actor, Peace can be maintained if men everywhere become 
reasonable and are guided by infinite goodwill to each other and 
€ nation states do not indulge in armed conflict to further their 
own interests, But that chance is so remote as to verge on 
“MPossibility. The alternative is doing away with the modern 
Nation state system and the formation of a worldwide superstate 


t . 
at would eliminate the possibility of war between different states 


an 
d Would enforce peace everywhere 
To those who view history 48 marching stea 


URTO 


dily, from smaller 
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to larger units, form chaos to order, and from imperfection a 
perfection, the ultimate creation of a world State is a sy 

enough proposition, Others who are disturbed by the possibility 
of the annihilation of civilization through war think that the 
Operation of one common denominator, fear, would nities 
convince everybody that the division of the world into territoria 
states and ideological blocs are not only outdated but potentially 
suicidal. So though not everybody, but more and more philoso- 
phers and political thinkers, besides innumerable common men, af@ 


now speculating about the feasibility of the creation of a common 
government for the whole world, 


Mr. Emery Reves, 


an eloquent supporter for world govern- 
ment, 


considers that the longing for security is the 
major cause of imperialism and war, But in am 


era of hydrogen bomb war can afford security 
neither to the vanquished nor to the victor, 


the world government, 
attained either by conque 
Thus there are two 


Two schools 
of thought 


The only alternative 
which can give security to all can be 
St or through law, 


hich would ensure a peaceful world 
order ruled by law. 


The proponents of the hegemony school point out that during 
the periods when a single State be 


> than the other States, 
Ee kogemony closest approximation 
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the world and then the world will be blessed by a period of 
universal peace and order. 

This idea of world government through hegemony is very 
popular with those strong Powers which think that they are 
eminently qualified for the task. They generally give an idealistic 
colouring to their ambitions and say that it is their destiny to civilize 
the world or to save the world from pernicious ideology etc. 

If we analyse history we find that political structures that have 
come close to bringing world states had been created when a power- 
ful State conquereda major part of the then known 
political world. But here it should be recognized 
that literal conquest of world has never occurred. Alexander 
the Great, the Romans, Kublai Khan and later Napoleon, Hitler 
etc. had attempted the task and some of them had obtained 
Considerable success. But excepting the Roman Empire the other 
Empires so established had hardly survived the lifetime of their 


founders, 


The conquest of the whole wor 
acquire at least a hegemonic position short of it is so formidable 
a task that it is almost unattainable. The Power 


o A 
Wae st attempting it would have to crush the opposition 
ue: 
3 ponents. A State endeavour- 


ing to do this is certain to meet a coalition of all the other 
Nations of the world arrayed against it. Besides, whenever a 
State becomes too powerful, the powers invariably try to contain 
it by collective means or by applying the technique of balance of 


Power, 


World conquest 


ld by a single State or to 


of all its rivals and op 


In the present world for 2 period Russia and America faced 
Cach other grimly as potential rivals for world:supremacy. But with 
the emergence of China these two Powers have patched up some 
Of their differences to check her. Now China is also a challenger 

with the expansion of the 


or world domination. Besides, I 
Membership of the atomic club it is now inconceivable that any 


it. 
For that would start such @ 


Whole planet that the entire civilization would be faced with the 
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threat of extinction. So, even if the conquest of the world by one 
Power was possible in the past, in the late twentieth century when 
science has given terrible destructive power to man, this method is 
completely out of the question. 
Critics of the ‘peace through hegemony’ school also point out 


that even if a world hegemony by conquest could be attained, it 
would be impossible to maintain effectiy 


taces who are proud of their respective 
national qualities. 


An alternative to form a world 
establish a world State by general cons 
history, 


e control upon diverse 
cultures and other 


government by force is to 
ent. This theory has a long 


but after the Second World War it has 
ment be consent gained much popular support, 


the theory claim that technologic: 
increased the mutual dependence of different co 
would create an atmosphere congenial to the 
state, They have failed to notice, however, 
has not increased mutual trusi 
world government by consen 
about how the transformation 


The supporters of 
al revolution has 
mmunities, and that 
formation of a world 


that would function as a real 
with effective authority. The 
world state would mean that 
dence in international affairs 
public willingly transfer their 


an ae world government 
Ol 


creation of such a 
the states would lose their indepen 
and this will be possible if the world 
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Present loyalty from the national states to the proposed world 
State. This would necessitate sufficient emotional adjustment, 

The supporters of world government visualize that it would 
have a democratic basis with real executive and legislative autho- 
rity. It should be empowered to make law that 
would be legally binding on states and individuals. 
All inter-state relations would be guided by it and all wars would 
be strictly prohibited. 

Those who argue for a world federation are divided in their 
Approach as to how much power should be delegated to the federal 
authority. There are many who look upon the world government 
as a necessary evil and advocate the transference of minimum 
Power that would be adequate for keeping peace. This means 
Maintenance of an army strong enough to ensure peace and the 
Necessary financial powers to sustain it. 

This’ approach accepts cultural diversity of man as an esta- 
blished fact and pleads for preserving maximum autonomy of the 
States in local affairs. According to their opinions the function of 
the world government is primarily a limited one of preventing 


the state system from destroying itself by wat. ; 
just the opposite of the previous 


The other approach which isj revi 
One is cosmopolitan in outlook. The supporters of cosmopolitanism 
and the maximum power for the world government believe in the 


sential unity of humanity: They seek to destroy all the boun- 
daties—economic, cultural and political - that separate men from 
men, races and nations from races and. [nations They urge 
Vigorously for strong action which would rapidly transform diverse 
and often conflicting societies into 4 single world community under 
4 single government. They point out that the technological revolu- 
tion by shortening the world has destroyed the validity of the 
Nation states which engage men in wasteful and dangerous rivalry. 
With the abolition of inter-state barriers and with free flow of 
ideas, trade and commerce, men would be happier and more 
Secure, 
di a cannot but admit that a worl 
that if it can be established, it WO 


Federal authority 


d government is a noble plan 
uld solve many sore problems 
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that are now creating great troubles and hardships, It only 

Criticism could free mankind from the fear of atomic 
holocaust. But then a question arises in our 

mind—is there any possibility of the creation of a world State in 


near future ? Isit a feasible and practicable propostion ? Let us 
examine the points. 


Scientific studies as well as rational thinking make it clear that 
in spite of superficial differences men are basically alike, and the 
cultural differences and nationalist animositi 


€s are acquired rather 
than instinctive. 


So the idea of world government cannot be 
dismissed summarily as a utopian dream. The’ astounding develop- 
ment of technology and the means of communications have 
shortened the world and are aiding in promoting better knowledge 
‘about different parts of the globe, The understanding of the 
Problems of one another creates a favourable condition for the 
breaking of existing national barriers, Already this sign is’ evident 
from the fact that many Tegional arrangements, like the European 
Community of the Six which includes two irreconcilable enemies 
like France and Germany, have been created. They have been 


formed not only for security reasons but also to solve many other 
factors connected with technological revolution, 


ardent Supporter of the present multi-state system realizes that 
State, the highest and mos 


: i t effective political machinery which 
exists now, is unable to resolve the complexities of the advanced 
industrial civilization, 

-These are indeed hopeful signs. But it cannot be denied that 
the obstacles standing in the way of the creation of a world govern- 
ment are many and also insurmountable, 

Reinhold Niebuhr, a critic of the idea of a world State, states 
that “the fallacy of world government can be stated in two simple 
propositions. The first is that g 


i Overnments are not created by fiat 
(though sometimes they can be imposed by tyranny). The second 


y limited efficacy in integrating & 


For even an 


community.” 


In connection with his first point Niebuhr says, “The notion that 
world govenment is a fairly simple Possibility is the final and most 
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absurd form of the ‘Socil Contract’ conception of government which 
has confused modern political thought since Hobbes”. He consi- 
ders it a ‘pure fiction’ and thinks it improbable that the present 
plates of the world, divided by ideological conflicts, would volun- 
tarily agree to submit their sovereignty to any supranational 
authority. 


Niebuhr also argues that a feeling of community must precede 
A chief argument for the crea- 


f mutual annihilation” that has 
ch atomic energies have 
Though often a fear of 
mutual fear for 


the creation of any wortd State. 
tion of world State is the “fear o 
been aggravated “by the new dimension whi 
given to mankind’s instruments of death”. 
common enemy acted as a factor of unification, 
each other cannot act as a cement of cohesion and we cannot show 
even one example from history when peoples have formed a 
common community because they feared each other. 

The impracticability of uniting the whole world by conquest 
has already been discussed. The second alternative—creation of 
World government by consent—is possible only if the members 
trust one another and wish to unite. But if we analyse the present 
Mternational situation, We find that the world is mainly divided 
into two ideological camps that view each other with suspicion and 
mistrust, It is highly improbable that they will give up their 
Suspicion of each other and unite. 

The expectations of the idealists that the United Nations would 


Serve asa nucleus and could be gradually transformed into a real 
World government have sO far b Jetely belied. It has 


; een comp 
instead become an instrument of nation-states who use it to further 
their respective national interests. 

It is easy to condemn nation-states and nationalist sentiments, 
but the same sentiments are SO strongly implanted in the minds of 
common men that it will be difficult to eliminate them. And unless 
that could be done a world government cannot be formed. Besides, 
even the ardent supporters of world government are hardly pre 
Pared to yield a fraction of the benefits they are enjoying from 
Rational protection of industries and other economic measures to 
Promote national prosperity. It is beyond any question that 
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these mentalities are not congenial to the formation of a 
world State.. 

Another great hurdle is, if materialized whät should be the form 
of world government ? The capitalist world would certainly plead 
for a bourgeoisie democratic form of government, while the socialist 
countries would argue for people’s democracy. Again the white 
Taces are afraid that in a world government with equal voting 


right they will lose their superiority over the coloured nations 
which they enjoy now. 


But that 
government is entirely 4 
materialised. The rapid 


> an equidistribution of wealth is 


inequality is bound to go. When that w 


ill happen, th of 
a world government also will be fulfilled, os eal 


— 


CHAPTER XIV ? 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Though there was no international organization in modern 
Sense in the ancient world, there existed undoubtedly some relation- 
ships among peoples which eventually called for international 
conferences and international regulations. It is true, however, 
that whenever a State became too powerful in the ancient or 
Medieval world, it turned imperialist and sought hegemony 
‘Over the world. This spirit is hardly compatible with the flourish- 
ing of international organization. But even in ancient world 
trade and commerce were carried on between different nations 
which were regulated by the treaties. In these and other relations 
that existed among the states lay the seed of the international 


‘Organization. 
Internatianal organizations are the agencies created to solve 


the problems of interdependence of different States on the one 
hand and their independent attitude on the other 


Internati x al 5 k 
Organization through international co-operation. If the entire 
world is organized as one super-state or if the 


Various nation-states are completely self-contained and separate 


from each other, there will not be any need of international 
Organization. For the development of international organization 
hot only the presence of several States is essential but these 


States must treat each other on equal terms. 

In the: ancient civilized worlds of India, China, Greece etc., 
We find ample evidence of the formation of Leagues mostly for 
defensive purposes. Leagues of the Gana Rajyas in India or the 
Delphic Council in Greece ate some such associations. Sometimes 
States had united for the promotion of trade. The Hanseatic League 
is an example of the latter type- In.these Leagues or associations: 
We find the rudimentary root of the future world organization. 
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The Treaty of Westphalia of 1648 in which practically all the 
States of Europe participated was an epoch-making event and 
opened a new era in international relations. Though 

Treaty of no international organization was. established by 
pager “the Peace of Westphalia, the gathering of hundreds 
of diplomats representing Practically every political interest in 
Europe and the signature of two great multilateral treaties that 
legalized the new order of Evropean international relations were 
Steps of great importance. The Treaty of Utrecht signed in 1713 
was also another forward step in the same direction. The treaties 
of Westphalia and Utrecht, however, furthered the growth of 


nation-states and nationalism that were antagonistic to the foster- 
ing of internationalism, 


But in spite of the rapid dey 
the blossoming of international 
teenth century, During the Na 
of Europe combined to ove 


elopment of nation states, we saw 
ideas in many ways in the nine- 
poleonic wars, the other big Powers 


tthrow Napoleon, The coalitions 
fi i i t of 
Concert of Europe med with this Purpose developed the ar 


International co-operation. At the end of the 
War this helped in making the 


peace of Europe by means o 


expression in ‘The Holy Alliance? 
Alliances, Thus while the past i 
used to restore peace, the Co 


of the League of Nations and the UNO, 
During the nineteenth and the e 


arly twentieth centuries the 
sovereign states of the world showed 


an increasing tendency to 
discuss matters of common 


preceded the First World War, The ine 


Tease in the number of 
independent States, rapid developmen 


t of science, technology, 
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mea . aes = 
ns of transit as well as communication, opening of new markets 


a the exploitation of new and vast sources of energy greatly 
idened the field of all kinds of international relations. 

a of the international conferences during this period were 
nan in time of peace and developed a spirit of co-operation in many 
7 s of human endeavour. These gatherings which can be said 
© belong more properly to the field of cosmopolitanism rather 
than to that of internationalism, however, used the diverse nations 
to take a concerted action through an exchange of ideas. 

Amongst the innumerable conferences that took place in the 
century preceding the First World War, Paris Peace Conference in 
1856, Berlin Congress in 1878, Berlin Conference to settle amicably 
the partitioning of Africa in 1884-1885, the two Hague Conferences 
in 1898 and 1907 and the Algiears Conference of 1906 deserve 
Special mention. All of these helped in the maintenance of peace. 
During this period a number of disputes were settled peacefully 
through arbitration. This accustomed the nations to the idea of 
Maintaining peace through consultations. The development of 
Some international organizations like the Universal Postal Union, 
Rhine Commission, the European Danube Commission etc, to solve 
Administrative problems also helped in the growth of international 


Movement, 

Thus we see that in the century preceding the First World War 
the idea of setting up international institutions to maintain peace, 
to foster the growth of peaceful relations and to settle many 
Precise and limited objectives that require co-operation of nations 


Was developing. During the four years of War when the powerful 
aged in a life and death struggle that 


Nations of the world were eng ' 
on the battlefield, besides having 


left millions of people dead 
innumerable others maimed and disabled, and destroyed 
Wealth beyond calculations, dislocated the monetary system, and 


inflicted sufferings of every kind, the desire for organizing an 
institution which would restore peace and prevent the return of 


War grew steadily. 
i As early as 1915 a 8f 
€ former President Taft crea 


shed Americans including 


oup of distingul 
e organization called the 


ted a privat 
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League to Enforce Peace with the purpose of establishing a League 
of Nations ‘wherein. all legal disputes would be submitted to 
arbitration and all nonjusticiable or political questions would be 
heard by a council of concilation before any resort to force’. ; A 
League of Nations: Society was also formed in London in the spring 
of 1915 with almost identical ideas. The League of Free Nations 


Association and the League of Nations Society were also started 
in the U.S.A. and were later amal 


gamated into the League of 
Nations Union. 


All these were the forerunners of the League. 
But the real originator of the League of Nations was Woodrow 
Wilson. In January 1917, while delivering an address to the Senate, 
i he spoke about the formation of a World League 
a see for Peace, which idea he developed subsequently 
for making a League of Nations. His famous Fourteen Points 
contain a provision for the establishment of an association 
of nations “for the purpose of affordi 


political independence and territorial i 


states alike”, Out of this provision the 


Unlike any previous peace treaty t 
professedly based on a number of gen 


League was born. 

he Treaty of Versailles was 
eral principles during the 
Tinciples which guided the 
the idea of the establishment 
uld supervise and enforce the 
e desired to have the League 


war. One of the p 
Geel, Versailles Treaty was 


hat Wilson intended, In ordet 
Suggested the formation of & 
commission that would discuss it 


To the Surprise of all WilsoD 
agreed to their proposal and became the chairman of the commis- 
to cause delay by adjourning, 

or to ignore or suppress the commission’s report, 
This commission prepared a d 


taft of the Covenant that was 
presented to the Peace Conference 


on Feb. 14, 1919 for con- 
sideration, After some changes, the Covenant, 
which was well drafted, was finally adopted on 
April 28, 1919. 


Covenant 
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ioe ee of the League which consisted of a Preamble 
ae icles was made an integral part of each peace treaty, and 
Aes aa thus born was given supervisory powers to enforce 
e USES of the peace treaties. | The Preamble of the Covenant 
A ontained the chief principles would guide the League of 
s, thus “The High Contracting Parties, 

aa orden to promote international co-operation and to achieve 
ma P epa peace and security by the acceptalce of obligations 

© resort to war, by the prescription of open, just and 


honourable relations between nations, 

By the firm establishment of the under: 
law as the actual rule of conduct among Governments, 

And by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect 
for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized peoples 


With one another, 


Agree to this Covenant of Lea 
Some of the 26 Articles that were framed for the maintenance 


of peace by taking collective action against aggression deserve 
Special mention. Article 10 which deals with peace enforcement 


Teads as follows : 

“The members of the League undertake to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
Political independence of all members of the League. In case of 
any such aggression or in case Of any threat or danger of such 
aggression the Council shall advise upon the means by which this 


Obligation shall be fulfilled”. 
r was declared to be “a 


In article 11, any wat Of threat of wa 
Matter of concern to the whole of the League and the League shall 


take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safe- 


8uard the peace of Nations.” ' 
While Article 14 adopts 4 plan for the establishment of a 
1 Justice that would be competent 


e t 
manent Court of Internationa l 
nternational character, 


t . 
eee and determine any dispute of an i 
"icles 12, 13 and 15 deal with the settlement of all disputes 


t . 
rough arbitration. But as these clauses were rather vague im 
*der to satisfy the French demand for security, Article 16 was 


standings of international 


gue of Nations”. 
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adopted which stated that any aggressor should be “deemed to 
have committed an act of war against all other members of the 
League”, and to punish the aggressor the League could order 
economic sanctions. In addition to economic sanctions a reference 
to the use of military power was also suggested. The pertinent 
paragraph states: “It shall be the duty of the Council:-:to 
recommend to the several governments concerned what effective 
military, naval or air force the members of the League shall 
severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect the 
Covenant of the League.” But this reference was too vague and 


ut the use of military force against 


the aggressor. Article 5 which stipulated that the Council could 


make recommendation only 
possibility of the collective 


e defects attempts were made, parti- 


League by adopting new 
A clauses. In 1923, 
Treaty of Mutual 3 
Ane aol for Mutual Assistance” 


al defence, In case of 
ity to determine the 


in-chief for the army thus 
Opposition who did not 
it could not materialize. 
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the all-embracing collective security system of the Geneva 
Protocol. 

A On January 10, 1920 officially the League of Nations came 
into existence. It had two main purposes: (i) to achieve 
international peace and security by preventing 
my war through the pacific settlement of disputes and 
(i) to promote co-operation— material and intellectual—between 
the nations of the world so that men’s lives might become easier, 


happier and nobler. 

The League of Nations was a League of States and its business 
Was transacted by representatives of governments. The League 
had three major organs: (i) the Assembly, 

(ii) the Council and (iii) the Secretariat. Two 
Other major agencies—the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and the International Labour Organization—technically 
formed part of the machinery of the League. 

The Assembly was the representative and deliberative organ 
of tne League, In it each member State might send as many 
Assembly as three representatives ; but regardless of the 

number of representatives, & State had only one 


Vote. Its organisation resembled that of a legislature in that it 
followed the usual principles of parliamentary procedure and 


OPerated through committees. The admission of new members 
tion of the Assembly. It elected 


to the League required the sane 
annually the non-permanent members of the Council, and together 
With the Council it elected the Judges of the World Court. 
Tt also gave its approval by a majori ote to the Council’s 
Nominations for the post of Secretary General. Asa constituent 
body it could amend the Covenant by 4 majority vote. As a 


deliberative body the Assembly considered general, political, 
of international interest. 


ĉconomical and technical questions 

d The Council which in practice met every three months was 
signed to be a small body On which the great Powers with 
world wide interests Were allotted permanent seats, 
Th while the remaining seats were filled by election. 
© settlement of disputes Was the most important function of 


Purpose 


Structure 


Council 
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the Council. It was responsible for (a) preparing a plan for the 
reduction of armaments and (b) supervising the exercise of the 
mandates entrusted to different powers. Any question affecting 
world peace or tending to disrupt the harmony of international 
relations fell within its purview. Since this body was smaller 
than the Assembly and hence could be more quickly gathered, it 
was called upon to handle most of the emergency situations. 

The Secretariat consisting of about 100 expert Officials of various 
grades was the administrative organ of the League. It was headed 
NERA by a Seretary General appointed by the Council 

with the approval of the Assembly. It was the 
duty of the Secretariat to collect all information necessary for 
consideration of the questions that came before the League and for 
the registration and publication of all treaties concluded among the 
League members or the registration of treaties voluntarily submitted 
by the non-members. 

The League had four basic functions. These were; (i) “the 
reduction of national armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
athe. national safety” (Article 4; Gi) “preserve” 
functions against external aggression the territorial integrity 

and existing political independence of all members 
of the League” (Article 10) ; with Article 11, it paved the way for 


collective security ; (iii) the settlement of international disputes 
by pacific means, and (iv) providing a means for peaceful change: 


Brief History of The League 
The history of the League that survived 


may be divided into periods as follows : 1920—24, formative 
period ; 1924-30, period of greatest authority AE prestige > 
1930-39, period of uncertainty and decline ; and 1939-46 period 
of suspension, demise and rebirth. 4 

The League of Nations that came into existence 
received a great blow when the United States, 
refused to be its member, 
at the time of its birth, 
the French and the Britis 


from 1920 to 1946 


in 1920 
the leading sponsor, 
It weakened the League 
It also tended to divide 
h attitude towards it. 


The formative 
period 
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ol failure of the U. S. A. to ratify the Peace Treaty robbed 
ce of a joint Anglo-American assistance in case of attack by 
Germany. She then began to look upon the League as an *incom- 
Plete super-State” that would give her security by “enforcing 
Peace”, while Britain regarded it as “a co-operative association of 
States” that might be used to radiate her influence. During this’ 
period, the League developed a system of international administra- 
tive co-operation. A number of permanent advisory commissions 
» were created for this purpose. 
The years between 1924 and 1930 which we call the second 
Period in the League’s growth were the period of the League’s 
prestige and authority. As a result of the signing 
-of the Locarno Treaties, Germany became a 
Member of the League. The inclusion of Germany strengthened 
the League which from its position as an association of the 
ictorious Powers designed primarily to ‘enforce’ the terms of 
the Peace Settlements, became a more representative body. Many 
cases of disputes were referred to it from different quarters of the 
World and the League was.able to settle some of them by peaceful 


Rone Resolution of (i) ‘Turko-Iraquian dispute, (ii) Greco- 
‘garian conflict, (iii) Polish-Lithunian controversy etc, 
; constitued a substantial success 


t . . 
Hough methods of conciliation 
T the Lea, 
League. f 
The great economic depression that started in 1929, the death 
of Stresseman, the ‘incident’ in Manchuria, the rise of Nazi Party 
b in Germany, invasion of Bthiopia by Italy etc. 
ions that. weakened the 


i t 
rted a chain of reac 
sta rmany, Italy and a number of 


he League during this period. 
members was reduced 


ani A SON 
d some “technical organizations 


Second period 


Da 
“riod of decline 


9 from its hi h of 62. 

ts highest strengt pA 
: Between oes the more League members lost their independence 
j Soviet Union was ‘expelled’ in 


the acts The 
of aggressors. ie ; 
ao for attacking Finland. By the summer’s end 


IBY 
birje and of 1940, only one great Power, with 31 insecure 
member States, Was left. in the League. The 
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Assembly did not meet for several years and at last in April 1946, 
by passing a resolution the League terminated its legal existence 
and transferred its assets to the newly created United nations. 


Causes of the failure of the League 


The failure of the League can be attributed to many causes 
The League in order to be successful needed universal membership- 
But it was born in an inauspicious moment and the reluctance 
of the victorious powers to admit Germany and Russia as its 

} members crippled the organizatlon at the tim 
NE of its birth. The refusal of the American Senat? 
to ratify the peace treaty prevented the U. S. Av 
one of its sponsors, to be a member of the League which further 
weakened it, Naturally at the time of its birth it was regarded 
by many to be an Anglo-French affair. The admission of Germany 
and Russia later to the League changed its character for some 
time ; but the withdrawal of Japan, Germany and Italy, and the 
expulsion of Russia again reduced it to an Anglo-French club. 

The League suffered from some constitutional defects. 
permitted member States to resort to war under certain circum- 
es Sa ae gave its tacit admisson to Es 
defects ar continued to remain a norm 

solution of international conflicts, Besides, tP? 
unanimity clause for the peaceful settlement of disputes virtually 
made it unworkable. 

An organization like the League to attain real success requires 
international outlook. But intolerant and exclusive nationalist 


Want of was the order of the day and no nation was ready 
international to subordinate its national interest and policy t°. 
outlook 


international adjustment which alone could ensur® 
the success of the League. There was not enough good will that 
was necessary for successful international co-operation to make 
the League an effective organization. No wonder a generous 
experiment failed. 


The League of Nations that had its origin in the Peace Treaty 
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y the victorious Powers, From the- 
Sios abot beginning it was used as an instrument by the 
e League victorious Powers to maintain the peace settle- 
Naturally the vanquished and the 

suspicious about it. “The victorious 
ted and now they set up a League 
ir spoils” was the burden of 
was not at all 
itution like the 


of Versailles was established b 


Lain ments. 
eee powers were 
i a have taken what they wan 
ee eep peace, that is, to guard the 
T: ° ` De 
ee complaint. This sort of suspicions 
i genial to the success of an international inst 
cague, 
The suspicion of the defeated nations was not completely 


u 
nfounded as Britain and France tried to establish their hegemony 
over the greater part of the world through the : 


League. So long as these two powers could 
impose their wills on other nations, the League 


h ; 3 
at Obtained some amount of success, but with the emergence of 
ther powers who could effectively challenge their supremacy, 


t 
he League gradually receded into the background. 


The machinery of the League was based on the 


id ‘ 
ĉas of democratic process: But there were many States that 
were partial olly alien to such practices 


of a majority V eague did not 


Anglo-F; 
hegemo, pene 


Anglo-French 


Major; 
HOrity vot 
= hence the L 
as not possible 


Besides, it W 


Tecej 3 

to cive their whole-hearted support: 

È Tesolve many complicated international problems by the 
cisions of a majority. These factors also stood 10 the way 


Of 
smooth functioning of the League. í We: 
ess obtained initial 


we League like Metternich’s early Congr i 
cess in solving some minor problems and was able to exercise 
authority in @ f minor disputes > but 


number ° 
f£ Great Powers 


r interests © 


Week, 
wee Bear ea whenever the majo H 
Pred were involved, the League like its 19th century 
ecessor was unable to d° anything. The failure on the part 
-o career of the powerful States 


of 
ee League to check the ag 
eee its prestige and UH 
hing League was founded prim 
peace and security of the wor 


d to its downfall. 
pose of main- 


taj 
id. But owing to the lack of’ 
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administrative and military power to ‘enforce’ its will upon 
recalcitrant states, the League failed to perform its 
TARE OR pan primary duty whenever any great power took 
recourse to aggression. This naturally discredited 
the League and hastened its dissolution. 

The rise of dictatorship in Italy, Japan and Germany which 
were bent on achieving their ends by any means weakened the 
chance of success of the League. A militant Japan threw to 

; the winds all principles of law and morality and 
eae started to acquire territories by naked aggres- 
sions. When the League took her to task for 

_ these activities, she gave up her membership of the League 
Italy also did not hesitate to come out of the League when it 
decided to take some action against her invasion of Ethiopia 
Germany was not prepared to honour her commitments unde 
the Treaty of Versailles with regard to her armaments and 
consequently she also followed the examples of Japan and with- 


drew from the League. Defection of these three great powe!® 
affected the prestige of the League, 


All these factors were responsible for the failure of the League 
But in spite of its failure, 


one should not overlook the excellent 
work of the League and its a 


\ gencies in many fields, It encouraged 
international co- 


Operation in the economic field. It also did # 
lot of humanitarian work in vario 


of traffic in women and dangerous d 
of children etc. The I.L, O, 

International Justice, two of its maj 
ful and both survived the League i 


showed that the difficulties of creating the problems of an intet- 
national Secretariat could be Successfully evercome. Thous! 
the League failed, it paved the way. for the establishment of tHe 


U. N. and the latter organization has been greatly benefited by the 
experiences of the League. 


us directions, e.g, suppressio™ 
Tugs, care of refugees, protection 
and the Permanent Court ° 
or organs, were highly success 
n fact, not in name, It als? 


CHAPTER KV 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Background and Genesis 
pe it is said, are fought to end war ; yet it is a tragic ex- 
aii a4 of human history that wars continue m spite of the fact 
aia ter each war the futility of fighting becomes apparent to 
tht Ose who are involved or affected. The World War II made 
a eviation in this respect ; indeed it was more devasa te aa 
a pecs It killed millions of people G2 million, according 
iii RERE estimate), it crippled and inflicted permanent 
the y to many more millions. In short, it wasted and impoverished 
a world, Even in the midst of fighting, the people all over the 
Me rld realised that this war could settle nothing and assumed that 

me kind of world organisation should be established to secure 


Peace for mankind and to prevent recurrences of such tragedies. 
Ortunately, the statesmen of the world were quite prompt in 
ace in every war-weary soul, ; 


Teciprocating this yearning for Pe 
he result was the birth of the United Nations at the city of San 

to ncisço on June 26, 1945. The world organisation gave itself, 
© “save the succeeding generations from the scourge of war” andi 


to 
ensure a continued era of peace: Nate 2 
Yet the birth of the United Nations was not something spons 


taneous or fortuitous. As Nicholas says» «jn a real sense the origins” 
f the U.N, lie far back in history, 12 every attempt from the 

chaean League to the League of Nations to construct an orga- 
“sation which would harmo ol the discrepant 


ô nize and contr ; 
Perations of states and nations: The immediate stimulus, however, 
(oye 

its establishment is t° be fou 


nd inthe events of the World 
ar IT? Incidentally, it meY be stated that 


it is possible to trace ` 

*he roots of the international organisation as far back as the ancient 
vorl, But in one sense the Congress of Vienna (1st) may be 
| eee as the real fore-runner of the modern type of 
Thational organisation. Before the creation of the League 


ations (1919), international Conferences were of periodic and, 
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ad hoc nature,—nations met in a Conference called especially for 
the occasion, The Conference was immediately disbanded as soon 
the business was over. 

To speak of the U. N.,a series of meetings, conferences and 
declarations had prepared the way for final agreement on the 
terms of the charter. The important steps that heralded the birth 
of the United Nations are discussed below. 

The London Declaration was signed on June 12, 1941 by the 

representatives of Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
area New Zealand, South Africa and others. It was 

announced that nations fighting against Hitler 
along with other free peoples would strive to establish a world 
in which, relieved of the menace of aggression, all might enjoy 
economic and social security. 

The declaration signed by President Roosevelt and Mr: 
Churchill on August 14, 1941 is known as the Atlantic Charter: 
NE The declaration in somewhat vague terms spoke 

of the establishment of a peace which would 
afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety within theit 
own boundaries. But many well-known authorities like the 
British Scholar G. Godwin do not agree that the Atlantic Charter 
laid the foundation of the United Nations Charter. According tO 
Mr. Godwin “during the Preliminary negotiations President 
Roosevelt was reluctant to commit himself on the subject of 2? 
international organisation.” $ 

On January 1, 1942 twenty six States met at Washington and 
Valet Nom trations The ton, © the United Nations 

| ; phrase ‘United Nations’ wa$ 
: a coinage of President Roosevelt, Each signatory 
pledged itself to employ its full resources against the enemy. 

An important milestone in U, N. history was the Moscow 
Declaration of 30th October, 1943. The Tepresentatives of four 

nations,—the U.S.S.R., the U, S. A, Great Britai? 
Conterente and China ‘acknowledged the need to establish 2t- 


the earliest practicable date a general international 


otganisation for the maintenance of international peace and 
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securi i à 
urity based on the sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, 


all of which, large or small, could become its members. 

mee Moscow Declaration was soon followed by the rhetorically x 

Teheran Declaration of President Roosevelt, Premier 

Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill on December 

Conference 1, 1943. The. provisions of the Teheran 

Bow th Conference are particularly important, for they 

Ei the mutual accord of the U. S. S. R., the U.S.A., and Britain 

a ecause of safe-guarding peace in the post-war period and 

ae supreme responsibility with the whole United Nations to 

ae about a peace that will command the goodwill of the over- 

ae ming mass of the peoples of the world and panish the scourge 
terror of war for many generations. 


The next practical step in the direction of setting UP the world 
organisation wa e by the Dumbarton Oaks 


Dumbart s mad 
Conference Oaks Conference at Washington in August-October, 
1944, During the negotiations, full agreement was 


Teached by the three Jeading powers 0? a wide range of questions. 

Tojects were advanced to found an international organisation 
; nder the name of the ‘United Nations’, and 4 draft charter for 
bie i rojected organisation Was worked out. This draft became 

asis of the future United Nations Charter. 

P The United Nations project Wês tackled at the Yalta Great 
Ower Conference (represented by Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill) 
of February 1945. It was there that & decision 
was taken to convene a United Nations Conference 


a San Francisco on April 25, 1945 in order to complete the orga- 
Nisation’s charter. A decision was reached on the voting pro- 
Sedure in the Security Council which had remained unresolved since 
A i Dumbarton Oaks negotiations: The U. S. President submitted 
ee project which was adopted at the Conference. A decison 
aie arrived at as to the first members of the U.N. It was 
ed that all governments which had declared war on the Axis 
“ March 1, 1945 should be eligible to join and the need was felt 
extending membership tO Ukraine, Byelorussia and India. 
Finally on April 25, 1945 the United Nations Conference, the 


Teheran 


Y: 
alta Conference 
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largest world convention in history, was Opened in the Opera 


í House in San Francisco with Mr, Stettinius, the 
The San Francisco 


Conference U. S. Secretary of State in. the chair, For two 
months, 


than 1500 experts, counsellors and other 
in working out the final text of the U.N 
1200 amendments, additions and 
Conference, all reflecti 


co-operation, The conference 
ions and twelve Committees, most 
he Committees, A co-ordination 


and Perkins say, 
large and smal] 


the relative powers of the G 
Council, 


Were expressed by the Great Powers 
themselves about the Yalta 


e were over, As Palmer and 
many imperfections: 
Finally on June 26: 
1 Articles and more 
sco Veterans’ Home 

j the Charter came into force 
following its Tatification by the Five Great Powers and the majority 
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Objects and Ideals 


§ The United Nations which strives to “save succeeding genera- 
Hons from the scourge of war’ stands for certain ideals and 
Objectives, It reaffirms its faith in fundamental human rights and 
in the equal rights of men and women and of nations large and 
Small. The U.N. seeks to establish conditions under which 
Obligations arising from treaties and other sources of international 
law can be maintained. It is meant to promote social progress 
and to practise tolerance so that nations may live in peace with 
One another as good neighbours, While adhereing to its basic 
‘deals of maintaining international peace and security, it emphasises 
that the armed forces shall not be used save in the common ~ 
_ interest, Finally the United Nations gives itself for the pro- 
Motion of economic and social advancement of all people. 


These aims of the United Nations represent the noblest ideas 
fa Progressive and democratic society and reflect a logical 


s 
“quence, which pervades the Charter. 


Purposes and Principles 

The purposes of the United Nations are embodied in Article I 

Sf the Charter, The U.N. is meant: to serve four important 
Purposes - (1) to maintain international peace and security 
Tough effective collective measures, peaceful settlement of dis- 
Putes in conformity with the principle of justice and international | 
pai (2) to develop friendly relations among nations based on 
‘spect for -the principle of equal -rights and self-determination 


j i = tion in solving 
. People ; ‘eve international co opera 
in 3 (3) to achie Saad cnet, bate 


tern y ic 
ational problems of an economic, cs 
Manitarian character; and (4) to act as a centre for harmonising 
; 
© Actions of-nations in the attainment of these common ends. 
It is evident that the emphasis of the first and third is on the 


Prevention of war, while the second and the fourth reaffirm faith in 
: The purposes further prescribe 


Man ri f 
t ights and social progress. ; ; ! 
ae Principle of peaceful co-existence and national integrity as the 
Sic į eee 
ic Mgredient of U. N’s policy-projection. 
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The Charter also stipulates certain principles to be followed 
Seven basic by the United Nations in the observance of the 
N . . 
principles purposes of organisation. 


Firstly, the United Nations is based on the sovereign equality 
of all members. This seems to bea deceptive assertion in view 
of the fact that the recognition of the great power supremacy was 
a fact of the inter-war and post-war period, and this feeling 
found expression in various Provisions of the Charter, 


Secondly, all members are required to fulfil in good faith the 
obligations assumed by them so as to ensure to all of them the 
tights and benefits resulting from the U. N. membership, 

Thirdly, the Charter Tequires all me 
national disputes by Peaceful means, 

Fourthly, the territorial inte 

- Of a state must not be violated 


mbers to settle their inter- 


nations, 
hall give all assistance 


Sixthly, 


itis given to the Organisation to ensure that non- 
member st 


ates act in accordance with the Charter for the main- 
tennance of international Peace and 


Lastly, 


and acts of aggression as specified 
in Chapter VII of the Charter, 


This particular clause has often 


upon by some competent organ 
question featured repeatedly in iss 
and Hungary. 


of the United Nations. The 
ues like Korea, South Africa 
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A Membership 
va AE pane of . perl leading to the formation of 
ree ae ne: Hoe p issue posed to be a great hurdle. 
ra ch t ec aration of Four Nations (October 30, 1943) 
as ae nena of the world organisation should be 
CN, | peace- oving states, large and small. It wa agreed 
we nations which had declared war on the Azis by March, 
o should be eligible to join the world organisation. Diffe- 
ane however, prevailed over the interpretation of the term 
on e’, Sixteen constituent Republics of the U. S. S. R., and India 
a had not till then attained her independence claimed member- 
ip. A settlement was at last arrived at the San Francisco 
en but divergent interpretations were still made about 
© implications of the term ‘peace-loving. f 
Sai to the Charter itself, it was envisaged in 
es which had participated at the San Fr 
and signed the Charter should automatically become 
of the United Nations. The membership is also open to all other 
Peace-loving states which accept the obligations contained in the 
Charter and are able and wil ut these obligations 


ere 4). The admission of any sta hip is effected im 
decision of the General Assembly up? mmendation © 


the Security Council. Articles 5 and 6 of t Jso contain 
a vision for suspension and expulsion © from athe 
rld organisation. . 
ag The Charter, it is appate™ 
«original members consi 


Article 3 that all 
ancisco Conference 
members 


n the reco 
he Charter 4 
f£ members 


t, envisages two categories of members 
sting of 51 signatory states, and others 
yes enlisted themselves 2S members subsequently. ahs qualifica- 
ns prescribed for membership are five 1n number : (1) it must 
a State, (2) must be peace-loving, (3) must accept the obliga- 
4 at contained in the Charter? (4) must be able, and (5) willing 
carry out the obligation of the Charter. 
As stated above, there are considerable lapses 1 
Out the provision of membership. It is imposs 
of a member from 


e : 
Stan, Peace-loving qualification 
dard because no nations eve? in the midst of war, 


n the Charter 
ible to consider 
an objective 
has professed 
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any other sentiment. Moreover, the Charter does not provide a 
any competent authority to examine dispassionately the. actions 0 
the Security Council and the General Assembly in this respect. 
It is stated that under Rule 60 of the Rules of procedure of the 
Security Council, the Council “shall decide whether in its judgment, 
the applicant is a peace-loving state and is able and willing to carry 
out the obligations contained in the Charter and accordingly to 
recommend the applicant state for membership.” The Security 
Council and the General Assembly have absolute discretion in 
answering the question as to whether an applicant possesses the 
necessary qualifications. As Kelsen observes, “the Charter does 
not establish any authority competent to ascertain whether the 
positive or negative decision of the General Assembly or of. the 
Security Council or the vote of an individual member of these 
bodies, regarding the questién as to whether an applicant state 


fulfils the conditions laid down in Article 4 was right or wrong.” 
The admission of new members i 


the Security Council, which, 
approval of all five permane 
the veto, 


in such matters, must. act- with the 
This gives a full play tO 
es cast by the U. S, S.R+ 


member cannot be effe 
when the Security Council has 
admission of a state to the United Nations. 
The General Assembly 
‘The emergence of the General A 


ssembly as the principal peace 
thaking organ is, according to Mr. 


M. Eichelberger, the well-know# 
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eri 3 A 
a mae E on the U. Ns is unquestionably the most 
ate nstitutional development which has taken place in the 
eer os i Bat Prof. Morgenthau also holds the view that the 
ce ase world policies has largely contributed 
Reeve) e General Assembly to its eminence as the most 
eis anch of international: Government of the U.N. 
bene ick substantiates his view point by referring to the quan- 
ease of the activities of the General Assembly. The 


litical į 

i ay issues considered by the General Assembly rose from two 

Gere S fifteen in 1959, while that of the Security Council 

Mera rom eight to six during these yeats. It is thus apparent 
€ General Assembly has co 


the fr me to acquire à unique status in 
arde-work of the United Nations: 
The organisation of the General Assembly is 


Renate : 

TARAN simple enough. ists of all the members of the 
ae sth ations. Each me: esented by five delegates, 
technic ernate delegates a sts, consultants, 
Open al personnels etc. 
rea year on the 
Me are held 
Seas of the memb 


mber is repr 


The regular sessio! 


A ; \ 

Own t the commencement of each session the 

President to hold office for the next twelve: months. 
tablished that the president 


on has been es 
i Great power. 


President e conventi! 
Ce'presiderts should not be the representative ofa ) 
As H. G. Nicholas says, the powers of the President 
man can do a great deal by his personal 
nd to maintain the 


ar K 

eae but an able sr 
inter ceito smooth the work a session An i 
a sts of the organisation gainst the sectional pressures of its 
ct There is also isi Vice-Presidents and 
1G mittee Chairmen. -Presidents has now 
ct to seventeen. en Chairmen of the 

embly’s seven Standing ittees: $ 
A General Committee g of the Presidents Vice-Presi- 
ing Committee for 


de 
nts 
and Chairmen acts ® 


sev! 
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sach session. The General Committee determines the agenda, 

General originally drafted by the Secretary General, 

Committee and generally assists the President in the 
conduct of his duties. 

Another Committee, known as Credential Committec exerts 

; Considerable influence in the General Assembly. 

ak It has only advisory power, because important 


questions about credentials are always ultimately 
decided upon by the General Assembly itself, 


The General „Assembly works through certain specialist 
Committees which are six in number, First (Political and Security) 
Maint Commitee Committee, Second (Economic and Financial) Com- 


Humanitarian and. Cultural) 
mmittee, Fifth (Administrative 
egal) Committee, 


i known as the “Little Assembly’? was 
It assists the General Assembly in its 


abinet of the Secretary 
der-Secretary for General 
is now. held by C. vV. 


Function 


The functions of the General Assembly are y 
and varied in nature. They may þ 
five headings—4eliberative, 
constituent. But the Assem 


clear line of distinction between its Various functions 


nction it has been Stipulated in Article 
10 that the General Assembly may discuss “any questions Orany 


matters within the scope of the present Charter’, Tt may also.discuss 


ery broad in scop? 
© conveniently classified undef 
Supervisory, financial, elective and 
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questions relating to maintenance of international peace and 


Deliberative ee prone erie it by any member of the 
. N. or the Securi i 
which is not a member of Ae U. N. a cere Ala San 
with regard to any such questions to the State DE E 
Security Council or to both. The Genéral Assembly ma; or to the 
attention of the Security Council to situations which be call the 
jonal peace and security. It can re likely to 
ful adjustment of any dei aT PG 
likely to impair the general welfare or friendly one os 
nations, The deliberative function of the General AEU E 
further extended by Art 11 which lays down that the Assembly 
may consider the general principle governing disarmaments and 
regulation of armaments and may make recommendations with 
Tegard to such principles. It has been said that thousands of 
Speeches have been made in the United Nations bodies ; the brilliant 
Ones are, however, made in the General Assembly. Nicholas speaks 
Of the Assembly as “talking shop, with all the potentialities and 
disabilities that it implies”. It is however a fact that the General 


Assembly does not indulge in y talks, or debates. Dis- 
cussions are often followed b hich in most cases have 
far-reaching effects. The Assembly debates on the whole have 
been more constructive. Repeatedly the Assembly has served as 


the conscience of the Security Council not only in formulating 
Some general principles put also in taking an important part in the 
establishment of the actual machinery for negotiations and 


vestigation. 

; The ‘supervisory f 
ts power of control an 
of the U. N, As the central 


from other organs like the 
Superv; Social Council, the 

3 ia Economic and Social Council W 
direct authority of the Assembly- Agreements initiated by the 
Security Council to bring specialised organisations in the economic, 
Social and cultural fields within the u. N. periphery are subject 


endanger internat! 
measures for the peace 


unnecessar, 
y a decision W: 


e General Assembly refers to 
f other organs and agencies 
and considers reports 
Security. Council, the Economic and 


Trusteeship Council etc. The 
orks under the 


unction of thi 


d regulation O 
body, it receiyes 
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to approval by the Assembly. The 
over the Secretariat however takes 
whole, satisfactory form’, 
reports of the Secretariat’ 
sary function of the As 
enough, 

Art 17 (1) provides that th 
and approve the budget of the 


General Assembly’s control 
amore familiar “and, on the 

The Assembly receives full and regular 
s work and organisation. The supervi- 
sembly thus seems to be comprehensive 


on the Ge financial 
Financial General’ Assembly to aprove any fina 


The elective function of t 
in many Tespects, 


certain elections single-handed: 
election of the non-permanent 
= : e 
» twenty-seven seats in th! 


i Charter are i 
Constituents Proposed or ad SEN 
i thirds of the Opted by a vote 


before these amendments a 
ratification, Also the G 


“ Ph; Ree Néi 
known as “quasi legislative’ Art 13 of the Charte! 
all initiate studies te 
of (a) -encouraging t} 


Assembly sh 
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iar development of international law and its codification, 
neem vie: in the realization of human rights and fundamental 
Tiei s z all without. distinction as to race, sex, language or 
x o F e Assembly in its quasi-legislative capacity was able 
Midas ca conyention on genocide which sought to, make group- 
ee ne gmg and anoles convention on the elimination of all 
f racial discrimination (adopted in 1965). 
Obviously, some limitations were sought to be imposed on the 


functi 
nction of the General Assembly. Art 12 of the Charter 
provides that while the Security Council is exer- 


r: cising in respect of any dispute Or situation the 
ctions assigned to it, embly shall not make 


Limitations 


the General Ass 

hat dispute Or situati 
The General Assembly however 
has made recommendations 
ame time on the agenda 


e TN Council so requests. 
with terpreted Article 12 liberally and 
of th regard to issues that were at the s 

e Security Council, ¢.8- Korea and Palestine issues. 


Voting Procedure 
at each member of 


Article 18 of the Charter emphasises th 
Decisions of the 


the ( 
3 General Assembly shall have on? yote. 
Neral Assembly on important questions like recommendations 


wi : ; 
t 'th respect to maintenance of international peace and security, 
pe election of non-permanent members of the Security Council 
: ©. shall be made by a two-thirds majority of the members present 
Rs Voting, Decision 0n other questions require only a majority 
t s 

he members present and voting. 


Appraisal 
for the first time on January 10, 


The General Assembly met l 
entral Hall, Westminister. Few 


194 

65 

in the auditorium of the C 

Dyn could visualise that the Assembly was destined to 

the amii . ; 

AS General © of make such & deep impact and that it could 
mbly traverse the limited sphere of activity reserved 

«ators of the Charter and assert 


tional peace and security. The 
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‘General Assembly which was referred to as the “town meeting of 
the world’ by the late Senator Arthur Vandenberg has rendered 2 
good account. of itself as an organ of “political settlement and of 
peace-saving”. The General Assembly has’ not only provided & 
forum, but it has shown that it is capacle of taking decisions which 
have often been rewarded with spectacular success, As Starke 
says, “It is remarkable that in practice the General Assemby has 
been able to take a leading role in questions of international peace 
and security”. It took the initiative in takingconcrete actions regard- 
ing Palestine, Greece, Spain and Korea, 


In consonance with the. 
spirit of San Francisco Conference, 


the Charter had erected a seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacle to any usurpation of the power of the 


Security Council by the General Assembly which was meant to be 
a recommending authority. 


Security Council would foul ev 
al peace’ and security by- its 
involved. The devolution ofp 


But .soon it was apparent that the 
ery question relating to internation- 
Negative attitudes to the problems 


Owers to the General Assembly was 
thus automatic and natural, Finally, the “Uniting for peace 


Tesolution’” (discussed in Chapter X) carried the General Assembly 
ito a domain which the Charter had definitely reserved for th? 
Council,—that is “action with respect to threats to the peace 
breaches of peace and acts of aggression”. A shift in the balanc? 
of power in the U.N. in favour of the emergent nations als? 
„contributed to substantial increase in influence of the Genera! 
Assembly. A note of extreme fluidity and inventiveness, and 2" 
indifference to unnecessary procedural and legal formalities 
provided a stimulus to the tole of the General Assembly. More" 
over, the Assembly has endeared itself to the people of the world 
by extending its activities in Promoting international co-operatio® 
in the political, economic, Social, cultural and educational fields- 
The pre-eminence of the General Assembly is thus evident 1" 
all sectors of the U. N. activities, 
The Security Counci! 
As a principal political organ the 


3 MEE POT 
: Security Council has 
distinct role in the framework of 


the United Nations. Pro® 
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Mor; ; 
[aen ote te E a 
the powers hey i ie pate i an ae i 
ee ue DaS t Bs the Security Council, particularly in 
against oR sea Be es PR $ cee sa a 
iy aT a veto. $ curity Council, according 
mai authority, appears, as it were, as the Holy Alliance 
GRIS pe The parleys that preceded the creation of the 
chan ations centred mostly on the complex problems of the 
Nie: uy Council. The core of the Security Council plan is the 
an mption of the ‘great power unity’. The political reality of 
e ee war world also accounted for this colossus weightage given 
an e Security Council in the United Nations system. In granting 
Co Great Powers permanent seats and the veto in the Security 
a uncil, the San Francisco Conference simply recognised the power 

cts of the contemporary world. The Security Council’s powers 
Were considered equivalent in substance to a supreme war-making 
Organisation, But the hard facts of international politics soon 
Proved the virtual impotency of the U. N. The hopes pinned on 
ae Security Council were largely frustrated, for it failed to live up 
‘0 the expectation of its exponents. Subsequent events of the world 
invalidated the basic assumptio at Power unanimity and 
a break-up of the five-power d the role of the 


faa 
curity Council. 


n of the Gre 
-system undermine 


ition and procedure 
sists of eleven members of the United 
manent. The U. K., the 
blic of China are the 
The non-permanent 


Compos! 


The Security Council con 
Gos tive permanent and six non-pet 
BSA. ithe U.S. S. Re France and the Repu 

Permanent members of the Security Council. 
In the election of 


pe aber are elected for a j l IG, 
.- “Permanent members of the Security Council due regard is paid 
“© the contribution of members of the U. N. to the maintenance of 
ae and security and also t0 equitable geographical distribution. 
arg Members are allowed participation without yote when they 

Considered to be parties tO the dispute under discussion or 

en they themselves feel that their interests are specially affected. 
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The Security Council is so organised as to be able to function 
continuously. It" holds periodic meetings at which each of its 
members is represented by a member of government or by some 
other specially-designated representative. The Security Council | 


may establish such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its function, 


It frames its own rules of 
procedure, 


The Presidency of the Security Council is held in tur^ 
by members of the Security Council in the English alphabetical 


order of their names. Each President holds office for one calenda! 
month. 


Function and powers 


The Security Council acting either exclusively or in consulta- 
tion with the General Assembly is empowered to perform all legally 
important functions of the United Nations, The primary 
Tesponsibility for the maintenance of international peace a” 
security devolves on the Security Council in terms of Article 24(1) 
of the Charter. The decision of the Security Council in this resp 
is, therefore, obligatory on the other members, Further, Article 2 


onsibility of formulatin€ 


jfic 
J powers regarding pact 
settlement of dispute, spect to hea ets to the 
peace, breaches of peace or acts of aggression and Internation? 
Trusteeship Council, f 
As to the paai Settlement. of disputes it has been stipulated n 
Chapter VI that if the parties to any dispute, the continuance ° 


actions with Te 


aes E 
arbitration, eee, 
onal arrangements Or other peaceful me” 
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of thei «a? 

aa ate he: aes 33 (1). If the parties to the dispute fail 

Becca the Security Council by virtue of Article 37 may 

MORE appropriate procedures Or methods of adjustment. 
urity Council may also investigate any dispute or any 


situation whi 
which might lead to international friction in order to 


determi 

m ; 

ine whether the continuance of the dispute is likely to 
al peace and security. So 


e 

AARE maintenance of internation 

oe rar settlement is concerned, the Security Council made 

ARN eas strides. in calling upon the Netherlands and 
cease hostilities 10 1947, in appointing & mediator and 


Subse. Kote 
ae fered a Commission of Conciliation in respect of Palestine, 
its efforts to reach an amicable settlement of Indo-Pakistan 


disputes, 
cane the responsibility of the Security Council to determine the 
testes of any threat to peace, preach of the peace, acts of 
one ne The Security Council thereafter makes recommenda- 
ecides what measures shall be taken to maintain or restore 
international peace and security. Two types of 


enforcement action may be taken against the 
state that fails t h the recom- 


ae n o comply. wit! 
eee of the Security Council. The Security Council may 
upon the members of the U.N. to apply su! 


aud ch measures 
complete or partial i ‘on of economic rel 


ie nterruptio 
i > sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and other means of 
Mmunication and of ¢ 


(A e of diplomatic relations.” 
bee If these measures are CONS” be inadequate, the 
ay Council may take actions by air, sea and land forces. Such 
by He may include demonstration, blockade and other operations 
Con I, sea and land forces of the members of the U.N. The Security 
Bee may also obtain the assistance of the armed forces that the 
ae er states are obliged tO provide for the purpose of main- 
ais g international peace and security- Article 45 of the Charter 
moerep that in order to enable the United Nadons to take 
ma military measures, members shall hold immediately-available 
wer „air-force contingents for combined international enforce- 

action, It is incumbent 08 the Security Council to obtain 


Com 
pulsi 
Settlement” 
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assistance of the Military Staff Commission in respect of plans for 
the application of armed forces, i 
The authority given to the Security Council for pacific 
settlement remains ineffective due to the stipulations of what 1S 
known as “escape clause” or Article 51 of the 
Dem sue Charter.’ It is stated that nothing in the present 
Charter shall impair the inherent right of indivi- 
e self-defence if an armed attack occurs against & 


member of the United Nations until the Security Council has taken 
the measures necessary to maintain 


security. Further, the Provisions of th 
enumerated in Articles 52-54 also invalid 


Security Council in Certain matters conce 
and security. 


dual or collectiv 


international peace and 
e regional arrangement as 
ate the authority of the 
rning international peace 


S vested with formidable powers» 
The powers of the Security 


Other functions of local disputes. 
controls and supervis 
classified as strategic area, 
Assembly admission, suspensio: 
The voting Procedure, 
tremendons significance in th 


The Security Council also 
es trust territories which at° 
It also recommends to the Genera! 
n and expulsion of members. w 
particularly the system of veto, bas 


made by a 
if the decision concern 


a matter of substance and not a mere 
question of procedure, 


the majority must include all five of tbe 
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perm 
ra Le In other words, by its single negative vote 
Sic wae o ; the Great Powers can prevent the Security 
as pee a decision. Acceptance of the principle of 
Bed chat e ; an unfortunate reality ofthe postwar period which 
a Lee was a privilege proportionate to the 
The o of Great Powers 10 the maintenance of world peace. 
Bis on of the veto was that the ated Nations could not 
a na try to coerce any of the Big Powers. According to 
cue i mete right of five perpen members of the Security 
ae ee ke places the privileged Powers above the law of 
m Sa See establishes their legal hegemony PAA aope 
an ees he organisa ang ein SEDE a a“ i 
S EIR ic and aristocratic regime. The veto is & flagrant viola- 
e basic principle of the Charte 


soverei r which emphasises the 
Peace. gn equality of all the members. The hopes of a better and 
Natio ul world were pinned On the Security Council of the United 
SR ms ; but as years rolled by; ic experiences about the 

ormances of the Security 


Over 
the veto, have made every 


of t 
he worganizarionjitselinne wee Sec 
opeful ass 


Or ; 
eas was built upon the bop’ 
ie ers would agree and upon istic assumpt! 
Y did not agree, there Was nothing t e world could 
ig Five Was considered 


do 
Es: pet it anyway. Agreement among the Big Fi | CO 
Sential to peace and pros’ international relations. In 


ress 1 
Practice the Council has been used fOr < ifferent purposes isoa 
-ces —they took the shape 


si 
i cea rarely used to reach com oe: 
ter debates, To pul? check © the disturbing impact of 
€ veto, the General Assembly t a Plenary Meeting 02 
Ovember 3, 1950 resolved against the wishes of the U.S.5.R 
x at if the Security Council, cause Jack of unanimity of the 
Srmanent members fails tO exercise its primary responsibility» 
. General oI, Fa Anda matter immediately 
ee view to making appropriate arrangement In emergent eases 
cial sessions of the eneral Assembly may be held within 24 
res Comm tee was set UP to plan the 


Our: 
s A Collective Meas" 
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‘principle and the methods of collective action. Thus much of the 
pernicious effects of the veto was sought to be compensated by 
making the General Assembly active and ‘eflective. But the 
numerical majority of the small nations in the General Assembly, 
particularly the emergence of Afro-Asian States, has made the 
Western powers cautious about the implications of strengthening 
the powers of the General Assembly. k 
The Security Council has failed to develop a corporate 


It is, after all, neither 
Plomatic conference in 
The Proceedings of the Council are often 


However, in recent years the decline of the Security Council’s 


role has been halted. The Council successfully tackled 


problems like Congo, Cyprus, Arab-Israe] dispute and Indo-Pak 
Crisis in 1965, 


have the last Say, often of last Tesort too”, 
The Economic and Social Council 
To maintain Stability and to ensure a cont 
the world Organization, it was felt, should no 
on political and security activities. The primary obligation of the 
United Nations to solve international Problems of an economic, 
social, cultural or humanitarian character and to promote and 
encourage respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms for 


inuous era of peace, 


t concentrate solely ’ 
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all indicate the basic urge of the Organisation to emphasise the 
non-political aspect of U.N. activity and to create conditions under 
which genuine peace is possible. The Economic and Social Council 
or Ecosoc (Articles 61 to 72) is a progressive step towards faithfully 
realising the purposes of the U. N. 
The Eeonomic and Social Council is composed of twenty seven 
(originally eighteen). The tenure of membership is three 
years. The Council meets twice a year, in New 
oa poe tonu York in April and in Geneva in July. Its session 
usually lasts about a month to six weeks each. 
A President is elected for the year from a member-state which is 
not a Great Power. A bare majority is enough to arrive at a 


decision. 
The Ecosoc m 
participate in the deliberati 


members 


ay invite any member of the United Nations to 
ons of any matter of particular concern 


to that member, but the member shall have no yoting right. The 
Council may also make arrangements for representatives of 
specialised agencies to participate, without vote, in its deliberations. 
The Economic and Social Council may moreover make suitable 
n-government organizations which are 
Jated to the functioning of the 
des the entire pfocedural 


arrangements with no 
concerned with matters that are re 
Council. Thus a complex process perva: 


fabrics of the Council. 
hensive idea about the exact and 


It is difficult to have a compre Be 
clear functioning of a complex organisation like 


Sune ions and  Ecosoc, but certain broad patterns of its powers 
are evident in Articles 62-66 of the Charter. 

(1) The Ecosoc may make or initiate studies and reports 
with respect to international economic, social, cultural, educational, 
health and related matters and make recommendations with respect 
to any such matters to the General Assembly, to the members of 
the United Nations and to the specialised agencies concerned, 

(2) It may make recommendations for the purpose of 
promoting, respect for and observance of human right and 


fundamental freedoms for all. 
(3) The Council ‘js empowered to prepare draft conventions 
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for submission to the General Assembly with respect to matters 
falling within its compelence. 

(4) The Ecosoc may call international conferences falling 
within its competence. 

(5) It is also entrusted with the task of co-ordinating the 
activities of the specialised agencies and entering into agreements 
with them through consultation with and recommendations to the 
General Assembly and to the members of the United Nations. 

- (6) The Council may also take appropriate steps to obtain 
regular reports from the specialised agencies and may communicate 
its observation on these reports to the General Assembly. 

(7) Upon the requests of the Security Council it may assist 
the former. ; 

(8) The Ecosoc is required to perform such functions as 
fall within its competence in connection with the carrying out of 
the recommendations of the General Assembly. 

Tn order to meet its diverse commitments and to pursue 
economic and social obligations imposed on it by the Charter, the 

: organisation of the Ecosoc proliferates with com- 
Eommiiiesland mittees and commissions. “Tn 1952 it was observed 
that the Council had fourteen sub-commissions 

and working bodies, eleven functional commissions and sub- 
commissions, three regional commissions, eleven specialised agencies; 
together with a miscellaneous group of eight other bodies that 


reported to it.” There has been further expansion of committees 
in subsequent years, 


Of the committees, 


the Committee on Negotiations with Inter- 
Governmental Agency occupies a key position in the Ecosoc. It 
consists of eleven members and the Council President. ‘The 
Committee’s main task is to bring various specialised agencies into 
relationship with the U. N. by means of agreement, negotiations 
etc. In short, the Committee is required to co-ordinate the 
activities of other organisations in the fields of economic and social 
welfare with the United Nations. The Charter however evaded 
the delicate task of defining the terms of co-ordination and left 
this to be done in a series of subsequently negotiated agreements. 
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The Negotiations Committee’s primary function has been to initiate 
negotiations for agreements and to submit the same to the whole 
Council and then to the General Assembly for approval. The 
usual terms of agreement with the specialised agency is that the 
agency concerned undertakes to assist the Security and Trusteeship 
Council if required, to assist the Ecosoc in its activities, and to 
transmit its administrative budget to the General Assembly for 


examination and recommendation. 

Another Standing Committee of the Ecosoc—the Interim 
Committee on Programme of Conferences consisting of five 
considerable influence on the working of the 


membersexerts 
g the times and contents of all 


Council. It is meant for plannin 
the meetings that Ecosoc furthers or promotes. 

The Committee on Non-Government organisations which 
consists of thirteen members is the Ecosoc’s liaison with other 
organisations which render services in various spheres of social and 
The Committee seeks to promote consultation 
t organisations, international or national, so 
f realisation of the social and 


economic life. 
With non-governmen 
as to accelerate the process O 


economic objectives of the Council. £ 
he above three Committees, the Ecosoc has a 
rry out its own substantive 


responsible for carrying 


Apart from t 
number of functional Commissions to car. 
duties. The six functional Commissions 
out the bulk of the duties of the Council, are: 

(1) Statistical Commission; (2) Population Commission ; 
(3) Social Commission ; (4) Human Rights Commission ; (5) Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, and (6) Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs. 

There is a sub-Commission on P 
and Protection of Minorities. 

The membership of thes 
members. It was decided a 
functional Commissions should 
representatives, In this respect, 
League’s technical committees whic 


revention of Discrimination 


e bodies is not restricted to the Ecosoc 
s early 1946 that the members of the 
in all cases be government 
a departure was made from the 
h had expert and specialist 
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members init. It has been argued that by insisting on the govern- 
ment representative, functional Commissions have been deprived 
of the services of experts, which are so essential for proper 
functioning of these Commissions. All the Commissions are not 
of equal importance nor do they render identical services, The 
Statistical Commission - is concerned with factual and technical 
matters. It was the Commission on Human Rights which spear- 
headed concrete efforts to achieve the basic pledge of the U. N. 
to promote “universal Tespect for, and observance of, human 
tights”. The Commission under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Roosevelt drafted a universal Declaration of Human Rights as a 
“common standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations”, 
and this was approved by the General Assembly on December 10, 
1948. The Social Commission’s objectives are broad to cover all 
aspects of social life. The Commission on the Status of Women 
also has rendered yeomen’s service for improving the social status 
of women. According to the Commission the primary objective 
of any programme for improving the lot of women is the 
extension of women suffrage everywhere, 
include better guarantee for the protection of the rights of 


married women, extension of educational Opportunities for 
women, guarantee of e 


The other programmes 


successful than Ecosoc’s functional Commissions, In pursuance 


moting higher Standard of living, 
Ons of economic and social progress 
mmissions were set up to raise the 
of the regions, The first of these, the 


r 


and development, regional Co 
level of economic activity 
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Economic Commission for Europe was set up in 1947 with thirty- 
one members including the United States. Its 
meetings are held at Geneva once a year and it has 
a number of committees dealing with the problems of agriculture, 
coal, power, housing, industry, transport, steel, timber and trade. 
The Commission was headed for many years by Dr. Gunnar 
Myrdal, who acted as the Executive Secretary of the E. C. E. The 
broad functions of the ECE are to initiate the process of economic 
development of European countries and to strengthen the economic 
relations of the European nations with each other. In its early years 
it gave special attention to the reconstruction of war-devastated 
Europe.Its present programme includes long-term economic deve 
lopmentand co-operation among European countries. The ECE has 
been able to attract the countries of Eastern Europe through its 
varied programme of economic development. Its functions have 
however been overshadowed by extra U. N. creations like the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation (OEEC) and 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 


ment (OECD). 
The Economic Commis 


E. C. E. 


sion for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) 
is another regional Commission attached to the U. N. Economic 
and Social Council. It was set up in 1947 and 
covers a large area including the Western Pacific 
Islands. It has a membership of twenty-six (plus two associates) 
consisting of the U. N. members in the area and including countries 
like France, the U. S. S. R., the U. S. A. amal the U. K. which have 
special interests in the area. The Commission has its headquaters 
at Bangkok, but its annual meetings have been held at different 
centres throughout Asia. It is particularly concerned with 
assisting the programme of development and trade of the area, 
The Commission has a good record of ee es and has made 
5 A try, electric power, mineral resources etc. 

a RA i for Latin America (ECLA) which has 

twenty-eight members with headquarters at San- 
SLES was set up in 1948. The Commission deals 


tiago š 
with planning and management of trade and economic development 


ECAFE 
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of the regions in Western Hemisphere and has been able to 
leave its marks through the various programmes initiated 
by it. 

The Economic Commission for Africa was established „im 4958 
with an initial membership of nine independent U. N, members on 
fiers that continent and several associate members. 

ECA has grown rapidly and by 1966 it had 
thirty seven full members and six associates. Its headquarters is 
located is Addis Ababa. 


implementation of the economic programmes of far-reaching 
Consequences of these regions, To these regional commissions 
ECOSOC owes much for its effectiveness, 


There are other institutions which maintain an independent 
Status, though they owe’ their origin to the ECOSOC.. The U. N. 
Children’s Emergency Fund (UNSCEF), permanent Central 
Opium Board, Drug Supervisory Committee are notable among 
such bodies, 

It is said of ECOSOC that it is perhaps better on its economic 
than on its social side, better at a regional than at a global level. 
The ECOSOC activities have not, however, been spectacular. 


existence the ECOSOC Was blurred in 
conception ; the delegates at the San Franci 
loath to attach any particular importance to the economic and 
social functions of the world organisation, Nicholas therefore 
comments that “The Charter references to the economic and social 
functions of the organisation are ominously. verbose, repetitive and 


diffuse.” But even then it goes to the credit of ECOSOC that it 


has been able to accelerate the Process of economic development 
in specified regions ; no less femarkable are its activities in the 
social fields. 


sco Conference were 
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The Trusteeship Council 


After the First World War there was an insistent demand on 
the part of the people all over the world to extend the principle 
of self-determination to dependent peoples. The League of 
Nations had to establish a permanent Mandates Commission for 
By the time the World War II ended there was a 
perceptible decline in the status of colonial powers ; anti-impe- 
rialism was also quite prominent in the moods of the participating 
nations at San Francisco. Furthermore the colonial peoples 
Were impatient with imperialist powers, and a growing urge for 
liberation was evident throughout Asia, Africa, and Latin 
American countries. All these factors had their impact | in 
assigning a particular role to the Trusteeship Council in the 
framework of the United Nations. Article 77 of the Charter 
provides that Trusteeship system, through Trusteeship agreements 


shall apply to the following territories : 
(a) territories held under mandate ; 
(b) territories detached from the Axis Powers ; and 
(c) territories voluntarily placed under the system by states 


-responsible for their administration. 
The basic objectives of the Trusteeship system as stipulated 


in Article 76 are 3 
(£) to further international peace and security 3 
economic, social and educational 


nhabitants of the trust territories and their 
progressive development towards self-government 


chases or independence as may be appropriate to the 
ritory and its people ; 


n rights and for fundamental 
as to race, sex, language or 


this purpose. 


(2) to promote the political, 
advancement of the i 


particular circumstances of each ter 


urage respect of huma 
stinction 
tion of the interdependence of 


(3) to enco 
freedoms for all without di 
religion and to encourage TecOenl 


the peoples of the world ; and 
treatment in social, economic and 


e (4) to ensure equal x; 1 
commercial matters for all members of the United Nations and 


their nationals: 
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Moreover, Chapter XI of the Charter, the Declaration regard- 
ing non-selfgoverning territories, imposes on all member states 
who have colonies an administrative code which is morally binding 
on them. 

The Trusteeship Council consists not of experts but of represen- 
tatives of member states. It includes (a) all the administering 
powers, (b) all non-administering members of 
the Big Five, and (c) members elected by the 
General Assembly for three-year terms. The General Assembly 
elects as many members as are needed to make the numbers of 
trusteeship and non-trusteeship equal. Initially there were 
fourteen seats on the Trusteeship Council, only seven of which 
were held by non-administering members. With the decline in the 
trust territories, the number of members fell to eight in 1962. The 
activities of the Council are not so hectic as they were in the initial 
years. It now meets once in a year in New York, usually in May 
or June. As stated in Article 89 of the Charter, each member of 
the Trusteeship Council has one vote, and decisions are made by 
a majority of the members present and voting. The Council 
frames its own rules and avails itself of the assistance of the 
Economic and Social Council and of the specialized agencies in 
regard to matters with which they are respectively concerned, 

The Trusteeship Council is entrusted with threefold powers 
(Articles 87 and 88). It has the right to : (1) submit questionnaires 

and consider reports received from the adminis- 
Powers and . Bre fe 
furictions tering power; (2) accept petitions and examine 

them in consultation with the administering autho- 
rity; (3) periodically visit the territories agreed upon with the 
administering authority. Its right to formulate questionnaire 
includes different items covering political, economic, social and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants of the trust territory. 
The administering powers are required to submit annual reports 
to the General Assembly. The Council has also the right to 
debate matters which arise in any of these connexions and to pass 
resolutions of a recommendatory character. According to Nicholas 
“The Trusteeship Council has been highly successful in maximising 


Composition 
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its powers and making the best use of its opportunities. Its 
questionnaire became formidably elaborate ; in 1947 it approved 
a standard form which involved 247 questions, divided into 
twelve sections and followed by a statistical annexe in thirteen 
pages. The replies of administering powers were then made the 
subject of cross-examination, written and oral. All this furnished 
materials for a general debate, upon which was drawn the annual 
report to the Assembly.” The U. N. has not actually adminis- 
tered the trust territories. The Trusteeship system may be 
described as a system of national administration under inter- 
national] supervision. The Charter also provides for designing 


certain territories placed under the trusteeship agreement as 
strategic area. e United Nations 


All functions of th 

relating to strategic areas, including the approval 
of the terms of the Trusteeship agreements and of their alterations 
or amendments, are exercised by the Secu 


rity Council. It has been 
remarked that the Trusteeship system marked the death warrant 
of colonialism. Whe 


n the United Nations marched 
Working of into its second decade, 


e wi 
the Council : $ kome powers, ith the 
Soviet Union taking 4 Jeadin: 


g role, sharply criti- 
cised the actions of the ruling authorities in the trust territories. 
Vigorous plans were advanced for speeding up the development of 
trust territories towards independence and accelerating the pace of 
economic development and tackling other problems earnestly. The 
Council has gained enormously by the fact that it has been able to 
impose on all its members 4 sense of purpose and responsibility. 
The emergence of many Afro-Asian nations to a dominant position 
in the General Assembly has also invested the Assembly with the 
authority to conduct continuous review of the Council’s policies. 


The Declaration regarding non-self-governing territories, as 
r XI of the Charter, also enabled the 


enumerated in Chapte 

eby : uncil for giving effect to the 
pringiples en the historic U. N. 
Declaration on the Granting © 
and Peoples (Dec. 14, 1960) showed 
effectiveness of the General Assem 


I. R—13 


Strategic areas 


f Jndependenc 
_yet another instance of the 


bly in respect of colonial and 
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dependent peoples’ problems. The Declaration made colonialism 
improper. Even the inadequacy of preparation could not be 
offered as a pretext for delaying independence and requiring 
immediate steps to be taken to transfer powers of government to 
dependent peoples. In pursuance of the Declaration, an Imple- 
mentation Committee of 24 was formed, the bulk of the members 
representing non-aligned countries and the Soviet bloc and only 
five members representing Western Powers. Thus the Trusteeship 
Council has been made to work by the General Assembly to grant 


independence and self-government to nations under colonial 
subjugation. 


The Secretary-General 


The Chief administrative officer of the United Nations is the 
Secretary-General whois appointed by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendations of the Security Council (Article 97). The 
number of provisions of the U. N. Charter which defines the status 
of the Secretary-General, though limited, are spelled out in precise 
terms. He acts in all meetings of the General Assembly, of the 
Security Council, of the Economic and Social Council, and of the 
Trusteeship Council, and performs such other functions as are 
entrusted to him by these organs (Article 98). These are, 
however, the minor aspects of his obligations under the Charter 
indeed, the office of the Secretary-General of the U. N. has been 

vested with greater powers and responsibilities 
e terat and than the assignments entrusted to the Secretary- 

General under the League covenant. The League 
provided a rather obscure role to the Secretary-General, though 
much splendour was added to the office by the first League 
Secretary-General Sir Eric Drummond who always acted behind 
the scene and conceded minimum concessions to the pressure 
groups. The Charter however envisages a broader role for the 
Secretary-General. It is on record that President Roosevelt 
wanted it to be filled by someone called the “World’s Moderator.” 
According to Eichelberger, the Secretary-General along with the 
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d the General Assembly bears the major 


Security Council an 
he provisions of the Charter 


responsibility for carrying out t 
relating to international peace and security. 
e of the Secretary-General is evident 
him with a political role. It is 
TThecore Rowen rovided that the Secretary-General may bring to 
the notice of the Security Council any matter 
pinion may threaten international peace and 
influence the Security Council which 
rtant political functions of the U. N. 
y be instrumental in regula- 
ble to influence the General 
f Article 98 which stipulates 
ke an annual report 
of the organisation”. 
t been used by the 
possible range of 


s The importance of the offic 
in Article 99 which endows 


which in his 0 
security. Thus he may 
is entrusted with impo. 
to a considerable extent and ma 
ting world events. Equally he is a 
Assembly through the provision © 
that the <“Secretary-General shall ma 
to the General Assembly on the work 
“In fact not only has the annual repor 


Secretary-General to make the widest 
recommendations to the Assembly, but he has also acquired, by 


the Assembly’s Rules of Procedure, the right to put an item on the 


Assembly’s draft agenda and, since 1947, the right at any time 
(to) make either oral or written statements to the General Assembly 


concerning any question under consideration by it. In short, the 
Secretary-General has acquired almost the same political powers 
vis-a-vis the General ‘Assembly as those which the Charter gave 


him in respect of the Security Council”. 


It may be emphasi 
status of the Secretary 
the Secretary-General 
equivalent to that of a m 
‘the Preparatory Commiss! 
quite a special right which 


sed that little unanimity exists about the 
-General. Those who exalt the role of 
are prepared tO give him a status 
ember state. According to the Report of 
on (1945), the Secretary-General enjoys 


goes beyond any power previously 
1 organisation. “In fact 


accorded to the head of an internationu 
-he is made a kind of conscience of the world. In the eyes of the 
s own staff, he must embody 


he eyes of bi 


World, no less than in t 
he Charter”. 


the principles and ideals of t 
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This view is totally repudiated by the Soviet Union. It is 
argued by the Soviet commentators that the functions stipulated 

Paks in Article 99 are by no means the principal and 
Soucy. decisive functions of the Secretary-General. On 
the contrary, they are defined as auxiliary and subordinated to his 
main function as an administrative and executive official. “Not a 
single provision of his right to take independent political decisions 
on behalf of the Organisation or to determine its position in regard 
to different political issues exists in any of the Charter’s provisions. 
The Secretary-General is, therefore, more a chief servant of the 
United Nations; he is far from being an international leader.” 
(Morozov and Pchelintsey.) 

The evolution of the office of the Secretary-General has, 
however, been distinct and perceptible. The Charter, it is said, 
has provided the Secretary-General with a reservoir of political 
authority. A set of precedents has, moreover, accumulated over 
the years to guide the Secretary-General in the use of his power. 
The Security Council and the General Assembly too were by and 
large in favour of entrusting new functions and enlarging the 
spheres of activities of the Secretary-General. The role of the 
Secretary-General is best intelligible by viewing it in the context of 
events and performances of the holders of the office. 

The first Secretary-General Mr Trygve Lie was not content 
with the administrative powers of the Secretary-General. He made 
it patently clear that his political functions came first, while the 


administrative functions were handed over to his assistants. Trygve 


Poach Lie averred that “the Secretary-General-- should 

be more the general than the secretary.” He was 
always ‘bold and vigorous to assert himself over the organisation. 
He advocated unsuccessfully the dropping of the Iranian question, 
from the Council’s agenda after Soviet troops had left the country. 
He exerted his influence in the partition of Palestine in 1947 and 
advocated publicly for communist China’s entry into the United 
Nations. Mr Lie played a dominant role in the Korean crisis of 
1950, and he claimed that he was responsible for invoking, for the 
first time, the provision of Article 99 during the crisis. The 
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behaviour of the.-Secretary-General, particularly his role in the 
Korean crisis, had embittered the Soviet Union to such an extent 
that she vetoed re-nomination of Mr. Lie in February, 1951. He 
was, however, allowed to continue in office for another three years 
by a resolution of the General Assembly. The U. S. S. R. insisted 
that it would not recognise Mr. Lie. as Secretary-General and 
virtually boycotted him, socially and officially. Various other 
pressures also compelled Mr Lie to announce his resignation, before 
he completed his.term, on 10 November, 1952. 

The next incumbent Dr. Dag Hammarskjold who was an 
economist by profession and who served as the Director-General 
of the Swedish Foreign Service followed a rather matured policy. 

By quiet diplomacy, he was able to restore confi- 
jolt Hammarsk- gence in his office. His first venture was to seek 

the release of the imprisoned American airmen 
from China, His method was subtle, and with the authorization 
of the Security Council and the General Assembly he was able to 
enhance his own fredom of action. Thus the Sectetary-General was 
entrusted with primary political functions in regard to the crucial 
situation in the Middle East, the racial conflicts in South Africa and 
several other instances. The Security Council in its resolution of 
April 4, 1956 concerning the Arab-Israel relations authorised the 
Secetary-General “to reach an agreement with the parties on the 
adoption of any measures which he deems beneficial for relaxing gin 
existing tension along the demarcation line envisaged by the truce”. 


These powers were Jater embodied in a resolution of the Security 
Council of June 4, 1956. The apt han e 1956 Suez crisis 


dling of th 

also secured new powers for the Secretary-General. It was > the 
initiative of Hammarskjold that the Canadian resolution for a 
“United Nations Command” to tackle Anglo-France attack on 
General Assembly. Tt was, however, 


E 
Baie eae Da ution (November 6) that the United 


made clear in a subsequent reso 

Nations Emergency Foree should not be used to exert, pressure 
ilitary objective or functions but 
is was resolved 


on Egypt, it should have n 
would be, in effect, ff The Suez cris 
largely ata ie i i intervention of the U. N. The 


\ 
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Secretary-General emerged out of the crisis .with more powers 
and added status. As Nicholas says, “Throughout, the Assembly 
showed striking confidence in the Secretary-General ; at the height 
‘of the crisis a fortnight elapsed, between 10 November and 23 
November, without the Assembly’s giving any ‘collective considera- 
tion to the Suez problem”. 

In recognition of his services the twelfth Assembly session re- 
nominated Hammarskjold as the Secretary-General. In his 
“acceptance speech” he hinted the possible role of the Secretary- 
General. The Secretary-General, he asserted, should exceed the 
instructions of the Charter or the principal U. N. organs “if he 
deems it necessary to fill a possible vacuum in the system envisaged 
by the Charter and traditional diplomacy in the interest of peace 
and security”. During the Lebanese crisis (July 1958), the Secretary- 
General extracted yet another authorisation from the Assembly to 
make “such practical arrangements as would adequately help in 
upholding the purposes and principles of the Charter’, Again it 
was the Secretary-General who drew the attention of the Security 
Council and perpetuated the U.N, presence when in 1959 Laos 
complained infringement of her border by foreign troops. 
-Hammarskjold declared on November 8, 1959 that consideration 
for his duties under the Charter impelled him to undertake a special 
mission to Laos to assist in lifting the tension there. The Secretary- 
General continued to assume increasing powers, and Presenting 
his annual report to the fourteenth session of the Assembly, 
Hammarkjold insisted on the right of the Secretary-General to 
discharge his obligations independently. He maintained that his 
method had obviated public debates in the politic 
normally did not contribute to a constructive decision. He mobi- 
lised support in favour of the idea that an enhancement of the 
Secretary-General’s functions fully “conforms to the Charter when 
they are aimed at the targets envisaged therein”. The U.S. S. R, 
however, was reluctant to offer any additional power to the 
Secretary-General and it was really critical of Hammarskjold’s 
“outright pro-western orientation”, General De Gaulle of France 
too recorded his displeasure because Hammarskjold, according to 


al organs which 
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him, began “to act as a supreme authority and to assume” 
Thus, by the time the Congo tragedy broke 
out in 1960, the office of the Secretary-General was turned into a 
figure of independent action and of high authority. The U.N. . 
Operations in the Congo were launched. by the Security Council 
in response to the request of its government for aid against 


imperialist aggression. 


excessive powers”. 


headed by Patrice Lumumba 
t in the defence of its national 
art of Belgian troops. In 
y Council on July 14, 1960 
o the government of Congo 
he initiative, from the very 
was he who requested the 


The Congolese government 
appealed to the U.N. to assist i 
territory against aggression on the p 
pursuance of this request the Securit 
decided to “render such military aid t 


Republic as may be necessary”. But t 


beginning, rested with Hammarskjold. It 
Security Council to invoke explicitly and to the full his powers 


under Article 99. The Security Council gave the Secretary-General 
a clear mandate to assume the full responsibility of the Congo 


Operation, As Hammarskjold himself said, «the only additional 
guidance was provided by @ set of principles which had been 
evolved during the experience of the United Nations Emergency 
Force,” The U. S. S. R.» however, adhered firmly to its stand 
that the mandate of the Security Council was meant to be made 


effective by the United Nations as a whole and not through the 
Secretary-General. e Western powers of perver- 


ting the real intention © ity Council’s resolution. ; The 
Soviet commentators maintained that «Using Dag Hammarskjold’s 
helping hand, they [the W anaged to switch the 
military command in the Congo Council charge and 
Pervert the purpose of military operations. Instead of rendering 


assistance to the legitimate Congolese Government headed by 
Patrice Lumumba, Hammarskjold spared no efforts to turn the 
U.N. operations in th al punitive expedition, 


e Congo into & coloni 
and was actually imp murder of the leaders of the 
legitimate Congolese GO 


licated in the 
yernment’’. 
e Secretariat under the heaviest strain ; 


The Congo crisis put th 
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apart from military operation, it had to conduct a civilian salvage 
operation which was almost more urgent and difficult. The U. D 
Congo operations dragged on for four years and the Soviet Union 
continued to. attack Hammarskjold as ‘capitulating before the 
colonizers’. The climax reached when in the General Assembly 
Mr Khrushchev accused Hammarskjold of abusing his position and 
demanded his resignation. It is to be emphasised that there was 
no clear mandate about the specific obligations of the Secretary- 

General in the Congo operation, nor all the tasks were meant 
to be performed by him. It may not be an exaggeration to state 
that in his eagerness to secure peace he might have yielded to 
various pressure groups. Dag Hammarskjold was, however, 
adamant on the resignation question. He said in reply, “This is a 
question not of a man but of an institution--.... I would rather sce 
that the office (Secretary-Generalship) breaks on strict adherence to 
the principle of independence, impartiality and objectivity than 

drift on the basis of compromise” : The death of Hammarskjold in 

September 1961, however, put an end to the controversy that had 

centred round him, but the dissension over the powers and status 

of the Secretary-General continued. 4 

There was a perceptible change of atmosphere when U, Thant, 

the chief delegate of Burma, assumed the charge of Secretary- 

General on 3 November 1961. His problems were more acute, but 

he showed extreme sobriety and calmness and they disarmed his 

critics. His plan of national reconstruction of the Congo provi- 

ding for a fedual constitution was acclaimed by many. His 
handling of the Cuban crisis also earned for him admiration 
from all quarters. On his initiative and through his mediation, 
negotiations between the representatives of the U. S. A., the U. S. 
S. R. and Cuba were carried on in New York leading to a peaceful 
solution of the Cuban crisis. His restraining influence had averted 
many a world crisis ; his ideas and plans have been acclaimed as 
realistic. 

In conclusion it may be said that conflicting interpretations are 

often advanced about the powers and position of the Secretary- 
General. The office has often been the centre of controversy ; 
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ee to reform and reorientate the office have been enthusias- 

a r but nothing concrete has yet emanated. Other 

eE iier may play their part, but what gives status and 

AR e office of the Secretary-General is the moral and 
superiority of the holder of the office. 


The International Court of Justice 

n the International Court of Justice 
in the set-up of the U. N. In some 
ermanent Court of Inter- 
Charter had however a 
and they took pains to 


As a principal judicial orga 
occupies an important place 
respects it is a replica of the League’s P 


national Justice. The authors of the 


Positive aversion to the League system. 
1f though there 


change the nomenclature itse was a good deal of 
identity between League’s Permanent Court of International Justice 
and U. N’s International Court of Justice. According to Eagleton, 
the differences between the two were “comparatively trivial and, 
mostly for adaptation tO the United Nations system.” The U.N’s 
Court is an integral part of the United Nations, whereas the 
Permanent Court of International Justice had been associated only 
indirectly with the League of Nations. The Statute of the U. N. 
Court is almost a literal copy of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The excellent services rendered 
by the League Court to the evolution of international law must 
have their impact 0? the authors of the Charter who were 


enthusiastic to incorporate many of its provisions into the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. ; i 
r consisting of Articles 92-96 contains 


Chapter XIV of the Charte 
the relevant provisions of the International Court of Justice. 
34 of the Statute Ss “only 


n cases 
e ipso facto parties to the 
It is furt 
United Nations may 
urt of Justice 


e parties i 


Organisation States may b 
a 
Nations af 


All inemperd’ of the UmteS 
Statute of the International Court 
that a State which js not 4 
become a party to the S 
on conditions to be d 
Assembly upon th 


etermine 
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The Court consists of fifteen judges under a President and a Vice- 
President elected by the. judges from among themselves. The 
judges are elected for a nine-year term by a concurrent election 
in the Security Council and General Assembly of the United 
Nations from among the candidates first nominated by the 
national groups of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. While 
making the nominations each national group is required to consult 
its highest court of justice, its legal faculties and its academic 
institutions devoted to the study of law. Every elector in the 
General Assembly and in the Security Council shall bear in mind 
that the persons who are to be elected sho 


the qualifications required, it must also be ensured that they 
tepresent the principal lega 


l systems of the world. The judges 
are elected regardless of their nationality from among persons who 
are eminent in their Profession. They are debarred from exercis- 


ing any political or administrative functions and enjoy indepen- 
dence to the fullest extent. Hans Kelson is, however, of the view 
that political independence of the Judges is endangered by the 
influence the governments have on their nomination through the 
institution of national groups. The Provision for re-election of the 
judge also tampers judicial independence. Kelson fu 
“there can be little doubt that appointment for life o 


age limit guarantees a higher degree of political independence than 
the method chosen by the Statute”. 


The seat of the Court is at the 
elsewhere also whenever it consider 
mains permanently in sessions except 

The jurisdiction of the Court c 


uld individually possess 


rther observes, 
r with a certain 


Hague, but the Court can sit 
s desirable. The Court re- 
for judicial vacations, 


NS Charter of the United Nations o 
Jurisdiction J A 
conventions in force. 
provides that the States which are Parti 
may at any time refer a dispute to the 
themselves. The Court’s jurisdiction in 
nature ; it requires the concurrence 
submit themselves to the jurisdi 


r in treaties and 
Article 36 of the Statues 


| 
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Another type of jurisdiction, known as ‘optional compulsory’, 
provides that States who are parties to the present dispute may at 
any time declare that they recognise as compulsory ipso facto the 5 
jurisdiction of the Court in all legal disputes concerning the inter- 
pretation of treaty, any question of international law, breach of 
international obligations, extent of reparation for violations 
of international obligations. The Court can, however, exercise 
jurisdiction when both parties to a dispute enter into an agreement 
to come under its jurisdiction. The members generally recognise 
the jurisdiction of the Court with reference to legal disputes 
and’ have often made declaration to that effect. The declarations 
are in most cases associated with a good deal of reservations 
which limit the scope of the Court’s jurisdiction to a considerable 
extent. The compulsory jurisdiction of the Court arises 
from many treaties of post-war settlement and international 
Organisation. The Court’s jurisdiction also comprises agreements 
regarding the trust territories. It is specified that if a dispute arises. 
between the administering authority and another U. N. member 
about trusteeship agreements, this will be referred to the Court 
for a judicial decision. Moreover, para 3 of Article 36 of the U. N. 
Charter specifically states that ‘‘legal disputes should as a general 
rule be referred by the parties to the International Court of 
Justice in accordance with the provisions of the Statute of the 
Court, The basic principle which regulates the jurisdiction of the 
Court is that the States cannot be compelled to litigate their dis- 
Putes before the Court without their own consent, and the juris- 
diction of the Court is confined to cases which ate voluntarily 
submitted to it. Oppenheim considers that in spite of the reser- 
vations, the optional clause constitutes the most comprehensive 
and most important instrument of obligatory judicial settlement. 
The obligations undertaken by virtue of the optional clause have 
become an important source of the activity of the Court. 

The Security Council, the General Assembly and other organs of 
the United Nations and the Specialised Agencies, when empowered 
by the General Assembly; can also ask for advisory opinions on 
legal questions from the Court 


(Article 96). Such advisory 
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Opinion is not however binding on the parties, but States may by 
treaty or agreement bind themselves in advance with regard to 
` such advice as may be tendered by the Court. Oppenheim observes 
that “the advisory jurisdiction has in fact proved to be much more 
fertile and more important than was originally contemplated. The 
number of advisory opinions given by the Court almost equals that 
given by way of judgements”, : 
The rules to be applied by the Court:have been enunciated in 
Article 38 (para I) of the Statute. These are (a) international 
conventions, whether general or particular, establishing rules 
expressly recognised by contesting states ; (b) international custom 
as evidence of general practice accepted as law ; (c) the general 
principles of law recognised by civilised nations ; and (d) judicial 


decisions and the teachings of the most highly qualified publicists 
of the various nations, 


as subsidiary means for the determination 
of rules of law, 


So far as execution of the decisions of the Court is concerned it 
may be said that the decisions 


the parties and in Tespect 
the Court makes no 


have no binding force except between 
of particular cases. The Statute of 


provisions for the enforcement of judicial 
decisions. The relevant Provision of the Charter (Article 94) 
States that 
NG 


“Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to comply 
with the decision of the Internat 


ional Court of Justice in any case 
to which it is a party”. 
2. 


if it deems necessary, mdations or decide upon 
measures to be taken to give effect to the 

It is apparent that the decision of the Court is not enforceable 
against the will of a State. Non-compliance with the Court’s verdict 
cannot be considered a threat to Peace to justify invoking the 
measures stipulated in Articles 41 or 42, The Charter only lays down 
a procedure of appeal to the Security Council. Kelsen therefore 
rightly observes that “in view of the fact that the Charter, in the 


the positive role of the Court in many interna 
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case of non-compliance with a judgement of the Court, institutes 

a procedure of appeal, it is hardly possible to consider such non- 

compliance as threat to, Or breach of, the peace.” Oppenheim 

therefore considers that there is room for clarifying Article 94 of 

the Charter so as to make the action of the Security Council 

mandatory, and not merely permissive, and for amending the ` 
Charter so as to free the action of the Security Council in this 

respect from the fetters of the requirement of unanimity of its 

permanent members. 


It would however be a distortion of reality to underestimate 


tional disputes. It has 
f important decisions concerning many 


handed down.a series O 
el case between Great Britain and 


vital issues as in the Corfu Chann 
Albania, Anglo-Iranian oil case (ruling that it did not have the 


authority to deal with Britain’s charge against Iran in the oil nationa- 
lisation issue), the ruling over the right of asylum in a dispute 
between Columbia and Peru (Haya de la Torre’s case), Anglo- 
Norwegian Fisheries case (a judgement favourable to Norway), and 
an opinion favourable to the United States on the rights of American 
citizens in Morocco. The Court has also decided upon important 
constitutional issues like the competence of the General Assembly 
for the admission of a State to the United Nations and eligibility 
of a State to membership in the United Nations. It has also given 
advisory opinions on reparations for injuries suffered in the service 
of the U.N., on the international States of South-West Africa and on 
reservation to the convention on Genocide. Many States including 
all the Big Five except the U.S.S.R. have accepted the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court in certain types of legal disputes. 


In the present pattern of international power-relationship it is 
unwise to place too muc he International Court of 


h emphasis on t 
Justice. As Julian Stone observes, the Court “is more vulnerable 
to the vicissitudes of politics than was its predecessor, nor can the 
hostile alignments within the 


United Nations be without the gravest 
Perils for the Court.” 
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Formosa should be returned to China. Formosa is thus part 
and parcel of China and Communist China cannot rightly We 
accused of violating moral code if it tries to annex Formosa with 
the mainland China. " 

Thus it is evident that the various pretexts advanced against 

Chinese entry into the U. N. do not stand on any solid ground. A 
persistent attempt has all along been made by many nations to secure 
China’s admission into the U. N. In 1950, the U. S. S. R. submitted. 
a proposal to remove the representative of the Nationalist China 
from his seat in the Security Council on the ground that commu- 
nist and not the nationalist government really represented the 
people of China. The defeat of the proposal led to a Soviet 
boycott of the Security Council and all other U. N. organs. 
The U.N. Secretary-General, Mr. Trygve Lie was in favour of 
the seating of the Chinese communist representative in the U. N. 
and in 1950 he placed a plan for this purpose. Since then the 
U.S.S.R., India and other powers have repeatedly emphasised the 
urgency of Communist China securing U. N. membership because 
it was apparent to them that “the fate of the world might well 
have been different if that obvious fact had been recognised.,’” 
Pandit Nehru declared that “exclusion of the largest nation on 
earth from a place in the organisation makes a travesty of the 
U.N. It robs the organisation of moral authority.” 

As discussed earlier Communist China fulfils all the quali- 
fications for membership, Internal form of government is not 
a concern of the U. N. The membership of the U. N., it is clear 
enough, should not be made dependent on political or moral tests 
but on the effective participation of a country in the affairs of the 
nation. The political consideration and legal obstructionism which 
have so long debarred Communist China from entry into the world 
Organisation, if allowed to continue, will surely pose a threat to 
international order because as long as Communist China remains 


Outside the nexus of international legal relationship no concrete 
peace proposal can materialise, 


it is expedient for peace-loving a: 
themselves and ensure that Chin: 


If the U. N. is not to be crippled» 
nd peace-abiding nations to assert 
a’s admission to the U. N: is not 


Members belong, a Council built ar 
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delayed. It was Prof.Friedmann who asserted that “at a time 
when the United States leadership is far less generally accepted 
than even a few yearsiago, many other States will act indepen- 
dently of the United States, the pressure for seating of Communist 
China in the United Nations will increase, and the United States 
may eventually go down to another diplomatic defeat.” One 
Wishes the predictions to materialise early. 


Comprison of the U. N. with the League of Nations 


The claim of novelty about the U.N. Charter was so dominant 


in the minds of the delegates at San Francisco that there was a 
conscious move to underestimate the contributions of the League 
of Nations, Nicholas complains that “in the charter, even when 
convenience would have dictated identity of nomenclature, pains 
seemed to have been taken to avoid it—e.g. the substitution of 
‘Trusteeship’ for ‘Mandate’ or The International Court of Justice’ 
for the ‘Permanent Court of Justice.” It cannot be denied that 
there are pertiment points of difference between the covenant and 
the charter but the most obvious fact is that there is a basic 
identity of objectives and methods, of plan and structure. As 
Palmer and Perkins says, “in its basic character, the U. N. is very 
Much like the League of Nations 3 both were set up as ‘association 
Of sovereign states with limited powers.” Commentators are not, 
however, unaminous about the extent of similarity between the 
League and the U. N. while Schuman considers the U. N- as “the 
League in new guise’, Kelsen believes that the U. N. marks an 
Improyement on the League. Nicholas goes to the extent of 
asserting that the delegates at San Francisco just “copied” the 

eague Covenant. As he says, “peace and security are the main 
Soals,...... the sovereign state is still the unit of membership. In 
®ach body four main organs of basically the same character dis- 


Charge roughly the same functions—an assembly, to which all 
ound a nuclear of great powers 5 


and international, under an elected 
as it were adjacent to rather 
ucturé. A comprehensive 


a o 
Secretariat, permanent 


S 
ecretary-General ; and a Court, 


an incorporated in the main str 


LR—14 
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discussion will be helpful to bring out the points of difference and 
similarities between the League\and the U: N. 

It is apparent that there is an identity between the philosophical 
foundations of the League and the U. N. The purposes of both 
med the League and the U. N. are fundamentally the 

same—to preserve international peace and security 
by encouraging settlement of disputes among nations by amicable 
Means and without resort to force. The League Council was essen- 
tially the embodiment of the Great Powers concept and was keen 
to assign a privileged position to permanent members, “From the 
start the thinking of the architects of the U.N. resolved around this 
concept.’ The five great Powers were given permanent seats and 
the veto in the Security Council and thus a Tecognition was given 
to the power facts of the post war (World War II) world. The 
veto system symbolised the privileged position of the Big Five who 
were actually named in the constitutional document (Article 23), 
The U. N. Charter makes it plain that the authority rests with the 
Security Council and the members of the U. N. are to accept and 
carry out the decision of the Security Council which for practical 
purposes is a ‘Big Power’ show. «Thus the Purposes and goals of . 
the League and the U. N. appear tobe the same. A difference is 
however evident in the implication of the word “peace”, While the 
Covenant strives for peace through avoidance of war, the Charter 
emphasises that the question of peace is no longer exclusively a 
military or political question, it is broadly’ a question of human 
welfare and social justice. The concept of “welfare International- 
ism” gained Primacy and thereby implied that the welfare services 
are a primary condition for Securing a continued era of peace. 

In structure the Security Council closely parallels its League 
predecessor, with its Core of permanent Great Power members and 
acs its elected non Permanent members. The League 

Council was much more flexible in its membership 
y Council permitting changes in the composition of 
the League Assembly. The Security Council’s struc- 


n the Charter itself, and its form of composition can 
only be changed by an amendment to the Charter, 
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In composition the League Assembly resembled the General 
Assembly, but while the League Assembly was given sweeping 
power to deal with any matter within the sphere of action of the 
League or affecting the peace of the world, the Charter confines 
the roles of the General Assembly to making recommendations. 
With the increase in importance of the General Assembly this 
distinction has become considerably blurred in practice, 

The Charter has however enlarged the Assembly’s power in 
one direction. In regard to social and economic questions, the 
League entrusted principal responsibility to its Council. The 
Charter empowers the Council to deal with the question of peace 


and gives to the Charter an exclusive authority in respect of 
the questions of economic, social, cultural and humanitarian 


problems. 
The Economic and Social Council of the U. N. was given the 
The ECOSOC worked under the 


status of a principal organ. 
authority of the General Assembly and the members of the U. N. 
ith the organisation in 


pledged - themselves to co-operate wi 
Matters concerning economic, social and humanitarian problems. 


The Trusteeship Council of the U. N. differed to a considerable 


extent from the League’s Mandate Commission. The Mandate 
Commission was advisory ; the Trusteeship Council was made a 


Separate organ of the U. N. , 
Though the U. N. Charter provides that the Statute of the 


International Court of Justice is to be based on the League’s 
Permanent Court of International Justice, a degree of difference is 


evident between the Charter and the covenant in this respect. The 
pal judicial organ of’ the United 


U.N. Court works as a princi 
Nations in terms of Articles 7 and 92 of the Charter ; consequently 
facto parties to the statute. The 


all members of the U. N. are ipso 
Permanent Court was not however an integral part of the League, 


nor the Great Powers were patties to the statute. 
The Charter resembles the covenant to a considerable extent 


regarding the provision of the Secretariat and the role of the 
Secretary General. One significant exception is that the Secretary 
General has been given under Article 99 an explicit political role 
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by enabling him to bring to the attention of the Security Council 
any matter which might endanger peace and security. While the 
Covenant devoted only one Article (Article 16) to discuss the role of 
the Secretary General, the Charter enumerates 5 Articles (Articles 
97-101) dealing with different aspects of the office of the Secretary- 
General. While the League’s incumbents to the Office, like Sir Eric 
Drummond, were satisfied with an obscure role, the U.N.’s 
incumbents—Lie, Hammarskjolé, U. Thant played a decisive role 
in the preservation of world peace and security. 

The League was based on the unanimity principle. It was 
clearly stated in Article 5 that “decision at any meeting of the 
wane Assembly of the Council shall require the agreement 

of all the members of the League represented at 
the meeting. The U. N. System, according to Hartmann, is more 
liberal. As for the General Assembly, a two-third majority is 
sufficient for a decision, The Security Council is able to decide 
an important matter by an affirmative vote of seven members 
including the concurrent votes of the permanent members”, 

A difference is also evident in the enforcement action, The 
United Nations can take enforcement.actions even in case of threat 


to international peace ; the League, on the other 

Enforcement hand, could do so only when the member States 
had gone to war in breach of their covenants. 

The Charter further authorises the Security Council to use armed. 
force against the peace-breaking State with the assistance of the 


Military Staff Committee. The League had no such provision for 
armed forces ; the U, N’ 


s power in this respect is much wider than 
the League’s, 


The League of Nations did not mention anything worth the 
name about the right of individual or collective self-defence. 
Article 51 of the Charter recognises the inherent right of individual 
pitt or collective self-defence if an armed attack occurs. 

against a member of the United Nations, until 


the Security Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain 
international peace and security. 


As Nicholas says, “The Charter Says a good deal more about 
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economic and social objectives than the League Covenant did”. 
One of the significant aspects of the U. N. is that 
Economic P i : 
and Social it has placed emphasis on human rights and 
freedoms of mankind and on international 
economic and social co-operation with a view to the promotion of 
a higher standard of living, full employment etc. The Covenant 
` of the League did not make such provision though by 1939 the 
League’s work in this sphere had been significant. 

AS to the rights of the members, the Charter does not authorise 
the U. N. to intervene in matters which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any State. The Convenant however 
allowed the Council and not theindividual States to decide whether 
a specific question fell within the domestic jurisdication or not. 

Moreover, the League was essentially as remarked by Goodrich 
and Hambro, European in its concern ; but “the Charter is; after 
all the charter of a world organisation,—the diversity as well as 
unity of mankind has gone into its making”. Naturally the Charter, 
as it was brought out at San Francisco conference, is a bulky 
document with 111 Articles and over 8000 words, the Convenant 
On the other hand contained 26 Articles. The Charter is repeti- 
tious, the Covenant was simple and direct. The length of the 
Charter however does not result in improvement of quality ; 
it offers more scope for ambigui 
imperfect blue print for an imp : 
be contested that in form and substance the Charter is definitely 
an improvement over its predecessor. During almost a quarter 
century of its existence, the United Nations has clearly demons- 
trated that it is strong enough to survive one defiance after 
tacles and thereby maintain its hold over 


another, to overcome obs í 
the world. In has proved itself to be, as Walter Lippmann has 


said, “an indispensable institution”. 


ties. “The Charter is in fact an 
erfect structure. Yet it cannot 


Revision of the Charter 
her than the Secretary-General of the United 
constrained to declare in an address to 
n New York on February 20, 1965 


It was no ot 
Nations, U. Thant, who was 
an international audience ! 
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that “the U. N. Charter was out of date and was partly the cause 
of the world-body’s present constitutional and political crisis.” He 
further emphasised that “our approaches to peace is often old- 
fashioned and more attuned to former times than to our present 
state’, Mr Dulles, the American Secretary of State during 
Eisenhower administration, had suggested that the U. N. Charter 
might have been quite different if its framers had drafted it after, 
instead of before, the advent of the atomic bomb. The world has 
changed and with it the U. N. has also undergone a good deal of 
changes. It has expanded and matured. The young sovereign 
states that have risen from the ruins of the former colonial system 
have given new direction to the organisation and have infused a 
new atmosphere therein. The basic premise of the U, N.—Great 


power unanimity—is now non-existent, 


In a word, profound 
changes that have occurred in the international situation and in 
the U.N. 


. itself call for rethinking on the Charter and adjusting it 
with the requirements of the nuclear age. 

The stipulations of the Charter (Articles 108 and 109) as to the 
formal method of amendment are rather difficult, 
to the Charter may be recommended by the vote 
of the members of the General Assembly and the rec 
takes effect after it has been ratified by two-thirds of the U.N. 
members, including all permanent members of the Security Council. 
Article 109 further provides that if a conference for the purpose 
of reviewing the Charter itself has not been held previously, the 
proposal to call such a review conference will be placed on the 
agenda of the tenth session of the General Assembly, “ 
conference shall be held if so decided by a majority vote 


General Assembly and by a vote of any seven member. 
- Security Council”. 


Amendment 
of two-thirds 
Ommendation 


and the 
of the 
s of the 
Tn accordance with this provision, the tenth 
session of the General Assembly decided in 1955 that a review 
conference should be held at a time and place to be determined 
by a committee of all the members in consulation with the 
Secretary-General. About the Prospect of revision, 


Palmer and 
Perking say, 


“Dozens of suggestions for amending the U.N. Charter 


have been advanced. There is little likelihood, it seems, that any 
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revisions, even if recommended by a review conference, would be 
finally accepted ; they would still require approval by two-thirds. 
of the member states of the U.N., including all permanent members 
of the Security Council. This rigid amendment procedure has 
dampened the enthusiasm of many who think the review conference 
should be held and that changes in the U. N. Charter should 
be made”, 

However, to be fair to the U. N., it can be said that the organi- 
Sation has definitely shown a good amount of flexibility by clearly 
demonstrating its capacity to bring about informal amendments 
Of the Charter. The Charter has changed and changed visibly. 
Through various methods—non implementation or non-application 
of Charter provisions, interpretation, conclusions of treaties, and 
Creation of special organs and agencies, the Charter has been 
amended informally. The different categories of informal amend- 


ments are discussed below. 
f the change: 


(1) The most important 0 
< mal amendments relate to the shift of emphasis from the Security 
Council to the General Assembly. The procedures of the 
General Assembly making for these changes, were due to the fact 
d by the 


‘that, observes Quincy Wright, «while not anticipate 
terms and, in fact, were 


Charter, they are not contrary to its 
Made possible through additions to the powers of the General 


Assembly at the San Francisco Conference 
gulates the decision of the Security 


(2) Article 27(3) which re: 
Council has been taken to mean that abstention or absence ofa 
Permanent member of the Security Council does not constitute 
a negative vote. This interpretation has introduced a substantial 
Change in the Council’s pr 


ocedure of voting. 
(3) The U.N. is empowered to ask for information of a 
technical nature from the members of the U.N. having repons 


Sibilities for the administration of non-self-governing teritories. 
But the U. N. has often extended this power and has demanded 
Political information’ for the use of the General Assembly. The 
Members in turn have jJargely complied with such requests of the 
U.N. The General Assembly discusses information so received 


s effected through infor- 
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‘and sometimes makes 
Tespective authorities. 


(4) The importance of the office of the Secretary-General 
has been magnified in.a manner which was not conceived of by the 
Charter, Indeed, the Secretary-General has assurred many of the 


functions which the Charter reserved for the Security Council 
exclusively. 


appropriate recommendations to the- 


(5) Some of the provisions of the Charter, particularly those 
relating to the Collective Security system (Articles 43-48), have 
been allowed to fall into disuse through 


systematic non- 
implementation, 


(6) The conclusion of bi-lateral or multi-lateral treaties has 
also contributed to the process of informal amendment. 
treaties generally fill up.some gaps in the Charter or overlap 
- (7) Another type of informal amendment has been brought 
-about by the creation of a large number of ` subsidiary 


organs 
under the authority given to the General Assembly by Articles 22 
and 59, j 


(8) Judicial interpretation has also helped the development of 
the Charter, Such interpretations have conferred a jural personality 
tothe U. N. As stated earlier, various plans have been submitted’ 
Suggesting different lines of Charter amendment. They include 
universal membership of the world body, remodelling of the 
General Assembly making it responsible for the maintenance of 
peace and security of the world, a change in the set-up of the 
Security Council, increasing patticiption in the human welfare 
Measures, strengthening international laws, etc. 

Differences however exist about the efficacy of Charter amend- 
ments. The problem of the Charter revision is considered more 
or less an academic issue, Mr. V.K. Krishna Menon said in 1955, -- 
‘without unanimity we cannot revise the Charter and if there 
is unanimity the reasons for revising it will be very small, In 
any case our view is that this is not an appropriate time ; there are 
more pressing problems and without being cynical one could say 
that it is not the Charter which is wrong, it is we ourselves”. Sri 
Jawaharlal Nehru also stated in 1963 that if an attempt was 


These 
them. 
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made for the revision of the Charter it would raise many contro- ' 
versial questions. “It should be possible for us even within the 
terms of the Charter to adapt the United Nations machinery to 
meet situations as they arise,” he said. 

The informal amendments apart, the prospect of revision of 
the Charter seems to be remote. But the Charter must reflect the” 
actual situation of the world politics. The experiences of the 
Organisation during its span of almost a quarter century have also 
revealed the deeprooted lapses of the U. N. The necessity of 
Charter revision is no longer an academic issue ; the Charter is 
really out-dated and requires a thorough remodelling. The 
realitics of the world makes it obligatory to think of Charter 
revision ; the world may ignore it only at its pe j 
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The Mandates System :—The Mandates System underthe League 
of Nations was a unique political experiment in the colonial field 
that attempted at solving dual problems connected with imperia- 
lism—of protecting interests of colonial people and that of keep- 
ing peace among the imperialist Powers: . , 

Article 22 of the Legue Covenant provided for the creation of 
the Mandates Commission. In this Article it was said that the 
former enemy territories “which are inhabited by peoples not yet 
able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the 
Modern world” should be placed under the Mandates System which 
Would take care of “the well-being and development of such 
Peoples”, The areas covered by the Mandates System were to be 
Placed under the “advanced nations”; and “this tutelage should be 
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In order to create an international judicial body the League 
of Nations took effective steps in 1920. According to Article 14 
of the League Covenant a draft was proposed for the foundation 


of the Permanent Court of International Justice, popularly known 
also as the World Court, at the Hague. It came into existence in 
1921 when the proposal received sanction of the requisite number 
of States. It was decided that the Court would consist of 15 Judges 
who should be elected for terms of nine years by the Assembly 
and the Council of the League sitting independently. All members 
of the League or the States whose names were mentioned in the 


annexe to the Covenant might approach it. 

The first meeting of the Court was held in January 30, 1922 at 
the Hague. It continued to hold annual meetings thereafter until its 
work was interrupted by the outbreak of the Second World War. 

All questions which were referred to the Court were decided by 
a majority of the Judges present, and in a case of tie the President 
or the Deputy had a casting vote. Its decision, however, was not 
binding unless the two parties to a dispute signed a declaration to 
the effect that they would recognize the Court’s jurisdiction as 
compulsory on terms of reciprocity. 


This Court was succeeded in 1946 by the International Court 
of Justice formed under the aegis of the United Nations. 


International Labour Organization (I.L.0.) 

After the advent of the Industrial Revolution, a large number 
of factory hands appeared in the industrially developed countries. 
Panis In order uy remove some of their grievances and 

to minimise their hardships movements Started for 
labour welfare legislations, 


In 1900 a private organization, the 
International Association for Labour Legislation, was established 


in Basle, Switzerland. Despite its efforts it was unable to do 
uch as few States accepted the recommendations made by the 


organization. It, however, paved the way for the future develop- 
ment of international labour organizations, 


During the First World War the Russian Revolution increased 
testiveness of the labourers who demanded representation at the 
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Se SS eae ed cece 
. onference then set 
up a Commission under the Chairmanship of Samuel Ganpers of 
the U. S. A. to suggest: ways and means for the formation of an 
international organization that could help in labour legislation.. 
The Commission recommended the creation of an international 
Organization with powers of recommendation to national gevern- 
Ments for appropriate measures. It was also suggested that the 
new institution thus formed should be a tripartite body in which 
half the representation would be by governments and one fourth 
each by labour and by employers. Accepting these proposals the 
I. L. O. was established whose constitution was incorporated in the 
treaties of Versailles, ST. Germain Nevilly and Trianon. 
Twenty nine signatories of the Treaty of Peace and all the: 
Membership League members were invited to be its members; 
But as the I. L. O's ideal has been universality 
so were permitted to join it and 
bers of the League became its. 
f the United Nations any member 
by filling a declaration that 
itution. Non-members of the 


of membership, other States al 
many States who were not mem 
Members, After the formation O 
of the U.N. may become its member 


it would abide by the I. L. O. const 
U. N. may also enter the organization if their applications seeking. 


Admission to the I. L.O. are accepted by a vote of two-thirds. 
Majority of the Conference, including that of two thirds of the. 


Sovernmental delegates. 

The I.L.O. comprises the International Labour Conterence, the. 
International Labour Office and the Governing. 
Body. Tripartism in the2:1:1 ratio is firmly 
followed in the Conference and in the Governing Body. So far 
Various amendments for à larger representation of labour or to put. 
both employer and labour delegates at a numerical parity with 
those of governments have failed. -The protests against the 
Naming of worker and employer delegates by the respective. 
80vernments whichsometimes work against their interests have. 


also been rejected. 
The Governing 


Constitution 


Body is composed of 32 members. Eight seats. 
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are Kept reserved for the leading industrial states of the world ; 
-eight more seats.are held by the governments elected by other 
States, eight persons elected by the worker delegates at the coni 
ference and the remaining eight are elected by the representatives 
of employers. The International Labour Office headed by a 
director is the permanent secretariat of the organization. 

The Conference which held its first session in Washington in 
1919 meets usually annually at the call of the Governing Body. 
One of its chief functions is the formulation of standards of work- 
ing and living conditions of the labourers which are incorporated 
in rccommendations and conventions. All member States are 
obliged to submit there to the appropriate authorities proposals for 
the enactment of legislation within a year or, under exceptional 
circumstances, within 18 months. If ratified by the appropriate 
body, it becomes binding upon the nation which should make 
annual reports to the I.L.O. regarding measures taken for its 
implementation. In case it is not ratified the nation concerned 


undertakes to report on the ‘law and practice’ it follows about the 
subject matter of the convention. 


Sometimes, however, in order to appear ‘advanced,’ a State 


ndation but does little to implement it in 
Practice. In such circumstances the I.L.O. can appoint a commis- 
sion of enquiry about the matter and even can lodge a complaint 
against the non-fulfilment to the International Court of Justice, . 


But in an international society characterized by intense national 
sovereignty, the I.L.O, cannot hope to ‘enforce? anything upon a 
recalcitrant nation, ~ 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
à Organization (UNESCO). 

UNESCO is a specialized agency of the UN created to “contri- 
bute to peace and security by Promoting collaboration among the 
nations through education, science and culture.” It has its own 
constitution which came into force on November 4,1946. Its 


permanent headquarters are in Paris, The operating annual budget 
of UNESCO is about 15 millions, 


- late the international exchange © 
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, A general conference of the member States of UNESCO is held 
biennially. The resolutions adopted in the general conference are 
carried out by the administrative head of the organization, the 
Director-General, who is aided by an international civil service of 
approximately 800 persons selected from among most of its member 
States.: UNESCO also puts extensive reliance upon international 
non-governmental organizations for carrying out its programmes. 

Its basic programme, as defined by UNESCO's fifth general 
conference held in Florence, Italy in 1950, included the following 


Main elements : 

(i) Elimination of 
education, 

(ii) Attempt at reducing of abolishing barriers blocking the 
free flow of persons, ideas and knowledge between nations. 

(iii) Promotion of international respect for human rights. 

(iv) Demonstration of world cultural inter-dependence and 
Promotion of cultural activities and exchanges. 

(v) Advancement of the cause of truth, freedom and peace 
through press, radio and film. 

(vi) To help in the development in the cause of the United 
Nations and its work for world understanding. 

UNESCO ‘thus works mainly in the fields of education, science, 
Culture and mass communication. 

Immediately after World War I, UNESCO provided aid to 
Needy libraries, schools and individual scholars specially in the war 
devasted countries. It tried to develop and administer educational 
facilities to the distressed persons of the war«devasted countries as 

mainly through inter- 


Well as to the under-developed countries 
-government organizations. In many 


the extension of free and compulsory 
€ducation and in the strengthening of secondary and higher 


€ducation, It also established centres in different places to stimu- 
f knowledge. The expenses for 


these purposes are met in part through UNESCO’s normal budget 
and jn part through the United Nations Expanded Technical 


Anistanes mgm 


illiteracy and promotion of fundamental 


National professional non 
Countries UNESCO helped in 
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A major objective of the UNESCO is the furthering of inter- 
national understanding. In order to achieve this aim UNESCO 
started publication of ‘Study Abroad,’ a comprehensive index to 
foreign study Opportunities, organized seminars of teachers and 
teaching. methods, and made preparation for the publication of 
multivolume ‘A Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind’. It 
also attempted at promoting greater understanding, by facilitating 
greater objective knowledge, of each other among members. 

Under its initiative a centre for Nuclear Research has been 
established in Geneva and an International Computation Centre in 
Rome. UNESCO has encouraged basic researches in ce 
and on ways of making arid and humid zones more habitable. 
and productive, It has also attempted at removing all racial 
discriminations from the world. The successful drafting of the 
Universal Copyright Convention as well as a Convention for the 
Importation of Educational, Scientific: and Cultural Materials are 
two major contributions made by UNESCO, 

The developing countries of S 
Middle East, Africa and Latin Amer 
ing their economic, scientific and cu 


ll biology 


outh -and South East Asia, the 
ica havebeen aided in develop- 
ltural Tesources by UNESCO, 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO). 


FAO is the first of the permanent specialized agencies of the 


United Nations which came into for 
igned at a conference held in Quebec, 


mal being in October 1945 
when its constitution was si 
Agriculture (IIA) and the League’s 


The International Institute of 


activities over the problems of nutrition and their relationship to 
health may be szid to be the forerunners of this Organization, 


O constitution states its Purposes as 
nd standards of living of the peoples 
dictions, securing improvements in the 


and distribution of all food and agri- 
cultural products, bettering the condition of rural Populations and 


thus contributing toward an expanding world economy. 
The population explosion after World w 
aggravated the already critical food situation, 


efficiency of the production 


ar II has greatly 
-FAO is trying its 
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TA help hungry millions of the world. To eradicate hunger 
RAG ee the Freedom From Hunger Campaign in 1960. 
Bt nas been busy in helping nations to increase their food 
ee. It is teaching nations how to increase the use of arable 
s oh to improve the productivity of the land by the proper 
eas fertilizers and irrigation, how to control floods, how to 
se the production of fish and so on. 

FAO is attempting to solve one of the great long-range 
Problems of our planet—how to supply food for a rapidly growing 
World population, It acts in collaboration with many other 


agencies notably WHO and UNESCO. 
th Organization (WHO). 
another specialized agency of the 


United Nations, came officially into beingin 1948. The objective 
of WHO is “the attainment by all peoples of the highest possible 
level of health.” To attain this goal WHO furnishes appropriate 
technical and other assistances to governments sO that they might 
Strengthen health services- It also does advance work to eradicate 
epidemic, endemic and other diseases and acts as the directing and 
Co-ordinating authority On international health work. 

The main organs of the WHO are the World Health Assembly, 
the Executive Board of 24 health specialists elected for three year 
terms by the Assembly and the Secretariat. The Director General 
Who is the executive head of the organization is appointed for a 
five-year term by the Assembly 0n recommendation by the 
Executive Board. The membership of WHO is open to sovereign 
States as well as non self governing territories. The organization 
is financed by its members according to their capacity. 

_ The main function of WHO is to fulfil tasks which require and 
Justify the existence of a single international organizationto collate, 
unify, codify where necessary» standardize and disseminate data and 
information, It also undertakes programmes on mass campaign. 
It has so far played a great part in the eradication of malaria and 
small pox throughout the world. The United Nations Family says, 
‘fifteen years of international health work have laid solid grounds 
LR.—15 


World Heal 
World Health Organization, 
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for believing that age-old diseases such as malaria, small pox 
and yaws can be not only controlled but eradicated—completely 
wiped out.” 

WHO, however, undertakes a work only at the request of the 
government concerned and its role is limited to assisting, guiding, 
advising, educating, promoting and initiating. It expects that after 
WHO?’s assistance has ended in a country the government’ concer- 
ned would continue the work initiated by it. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 


To devise ways and mcans to restore multilateral trade, at the. 
initiative of the United States, 


safeguards, 


A Board of Governor: 
the Fund. 17 Executive Di 


The Fund serves the useful 


i purpose of advising its members on 
problems related to the interna 


tional balance of payments, includ- 
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ng Currency par values, foreign exchange restrictions and in ques- 
fe monetary credit and fiscal policy that have an important 
ing on international payments. 
The IMF has been fairly active but has remained primarily a 


In 1961 there were sixty eight members of the 


Western operation. 
untries of the non-communist 


Fund comprising all the major co 
World plus Yugoslavia. 

Although not particutarly active in the immediate post war 
Period while the dollar shortage was very acute, the IMF played 
Significant roles later in providing short term credits to meet 
temporary balance of payments crisis in foreign exchange experi- 


È; . 
Need by many countries. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
or World Bank. 


Like the IMF the decision to establish the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development was also taken in the Bretton 
cles of Agreement also came 


Woods Conference in 1944. Its Atti 
into force in late 1945. Together with the IMF it was also formally 
relationship with the United 


inaugurated in 1946 and entered into 
Nations two years later. Its headquarters are in Washington. 

The principal purpose of the Bank is to assist in the recons- 
truction and development of its member states by furnishing loans 
that will promote long-range economic growth. In some cases 
the Bank would give loan from its own funds and in others it 
Would promote private foreign ment by standing as 4 


Suarantor. 

World Bank’s administration is composed of a Board of Gover- 
Nors representing the member States in whom all powers of the 
Bank are vested. Of the eighteen Executive Directors five represent 
the five member States having the largest number of shares of 
capital stock while the remaining thirteen are elected by the 
8overnors representing the remaining States. Most of the powers 
Of the Board of Governors have been delegated to the Executive 

f the Bank who is ex-officio Chairman 


Directors, The President © 
of the Executive Directors and chief Executive Officer of the Bank 


invest 
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is selected by the Executive Directors. He is responsible for the 
conduct of the business of the Bank and the organisation. 

The authorized capital of the Bank isten billion dollars of 
which only 20 percent is paid in, and the rest is held in reserve as 
a gurantee fund. 

Any proposal for loan from the Bank is carefully investigated 
by a team of experts and a loan is paid if the Bank authorities 
could reasonably’ expect it to be serviced and repaid. The Bank 
also mainiains supervision over the use of loan funds through 
periodic inspections. 

The countries of Western Europe have received numerous long 
term loans from the World Bank. In recent years, however, 


underdeveloped countries are getting increased- attention and 
assistance from the Bank. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) 


Several regional commissions affi 
Set up to further the economic dey 


Were established in March 1947, the Economic Commission for 
Latin America’ (ECLA) in 1948 and the Economic Commission, 
for Africa (ECA) in 1958. These regional commissions which 


teport their activities to ECOSOC function almost in a simil 
way in their respective regions, 

these commissions Operate on var 
agriculture, coal, 
timber, trade, etc, 


ar 
Besides general economic problems. 


not propagandist 
commissions which 
Oups for their res- 
of co-ordination for 


in nature. The existence of these regional 
have a natural tendency to act as Pressure gr 
pective regions, however, create a problem 
ECOSOC, 


Like similar other organizations the main purpose of the | 
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Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East is to adopt mea- 
Sures for the economic development of the region. Through its 
Subsidiary bodies ECAFE deals with practically all branches of 


Asian Economic life. 

_ The geographical area covered b 
is extended from Iran and Afganisthan to Japan and the Philippines. 
Its membership, however, is not limited to the States of the area. 
Other States which are interested in economic development are “ 
and France, Netherlands, the U.S.S.R., 


y the Commission’s activities 


free to participate in it, 
the United Kingdom and the United States also are its members. 
The headquarters of the Commission and its Secretariat are 
located at Bangkok, Thailand. Annual sessions of the Commission, 
sometimes referred to as “an economic Parliament of Asia? are 
Usually attended by high ranking government officials and are 


held every year in a different country. 
ECAFE maintains close co-operation with the United Nations 
anizations. With the help 


agencies and other international org 
of the United Nations technical assistance programme and the 
Support of a number of governments, ECAFE is rendering valuable 


Service in aiding experts and missions in conducting research and 
in the operational programmes in their respectiv œ fields. 

Under its supervision economic and statistical studies are 
Conducted to help member countries of the region to further their 
economic development. A major function of the ECAFE is to 
Organize general economic surveys which help in promoting 
economic ties among countries of the region and with the rest of 


the world. 


Besides these, there are also some other specialized agencies 


related to the United Nations, These are International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA), International Finance Corporation (IFC), 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), Universal Postal 
Union (UPU), International Telecommunication Union (ITU), 
World Meteorological Organization (WMO), Inter-Governmental , 
Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO), etc. ; 
These agencies are endeavouring to tackle various social and 
©conomic problems of men. They have been able to a great extent 
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in solving some of the Pressing problems of individual life in a 
World grown more complex and insecure. They are also per- 
forming useful works of co-ordination. 

The formation of these international organizations proves that 
an international community is slowly but steadily emerging and 


it is not any longer the mere dream of amiable but impractical 
philosophers, 


CHAPTER XVII 
DISARMAMENT 


The idea of maintaining peace throu 


gh the reduction of 
armaments is not new. Partial 


disarmament had been attempted 
before. Attempts for complete disarmament of some nations or 
the reduction and limitation of armaments on a global scile, 
however, had been a more recent phenomenon. The Hague 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907 made the first international 
endeavours to effect the reduction and limitation of national 
armaments by general agreement. They, however, ended in failure. 
After the First World War more determined eflorts were made 
for the limitation of armaments as it was common belief then 
that the arms race in Europe before 1914 was mainly responsible 
for the World War, $ 

The fourth of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points demanded 
that national armaments be reduced to the “lowest point consistent 
with domestic safety”. Article 8 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations adopted it in a slightly altered form. It changed the word 
“domestic? to “national” and added to the point of “national 
safety” the further phrase “and the enforcement by common action 
of international obligations”, Thus the disarmament problem was 
linked more directly with the problem of security, 

The Paris Peace settlements a 


} pplied the principle of disar- 
mament to the defeated countrie 


s, Germany and her allies. 


i from it. It, however, 
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d navy were drastically reduced while 
her .was completely prohi- 
to 100,000 men. Her 


Germany’s army an 

ee of a military air force by 

m She was asked to limit her army 
power also was kept at minimum. 


Disarmament and the League of Nations 


The attempts made by the ` League of Nations to secure 
agreement on general disarmament may be divided into three 
Phases, During the first period which lasted from 1920 to 1925 
only preliminary committee work was done. In the second period 
of 1925 to 1932, the Preparatory Commission made ground works 
for the summoning of the Disarmament Conference. In the third 
period of 1932 to 1934 the Disarmament Conference proper tried 
unsuccessfully to tackle the disarmament problem. The work of 
the Conference ended abruptly with the withdrawal of Germany 
was never formally prought to a close. 
visions of Article 8 and to examine 
disarmament & “Temporary Mixed 
> was appointed by the League Council 
Discussions continued as to 
on disarmament could 
Is were put forth by 


For implementing the pro 
Various questions relating tO 
Teta pprary ised Commission’ 

ommission in November 1290. 
effective measures 


how 
be taken, Proposals and counter-proposa 
At last Britain proposed in 1922 that different 


different delegates. 
Nations should have @ fixed number of army units. But that was 
Not accepted by the military experts of most other European 
countries. France also was unwilling to reduce her armaments 
before getting definite guarantee about her security. Thus France 
tried to mix the question of disarmament with security, which 
reatly hindered the progress of talks on disarmament. 
In the next three years security questions were considered 
than the disarmament problem. During the period 
Assistance” and “Geneva Protocol”, which 
th security questions, Were seriously discussed 


more earnestly 
en 

Treaty of Mutual 
were concerned Wi 


in the League. 
While talks on the reductions of 1 


Owing to the French reluctance to 


and forces were obstructed 
weaken her defences, the 
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question of naval disarmament was also discussed at Washington. 
In place of the pre-war Anglo-German naval rivalry, there was 
i a possibility that Anglo-American-Japanese naval 
coe rivalry might start, To avoid any such possibility, 
í Britain, the U. S. A;, Japan, Italy and France 
assembled at Washington in 1921-22 to discuss the naval question. 
As it was impossible to come to terms on a plan of limitation of 
all categories of fighting vessels; at last an agreement was reached 
on so-called capital ships. By the Five Power Naval Treaty 
concluded at Washington Conference, the ratio for the tonnge 
of capital ships was fixed at 5:5:3:17: 17 for Britain, the 
U. S. A., Japan, France and Italy. It stopped the ruinous naval 
competition among the chief naval Powers of the world. 


that peace would be lasting, the 
i ign of 
Locarno anaes League would become a reality, and the reig 


order ‘would prevail. Since the view still com- 
manded wide acceptance that arms themsi 


of war, the time secured an 


R | ite fitst “meeting in May 1926; 


Was a large measure of Anglo- 
French difference. While Britain Suarded by her Powerful navy 


felt secure, France always insisted that securi 
disarmament. A host of proposais Were put fo 
delegates only to be rejected by others, A Sovi 
by Litvinov attended the Commission, 


tward by different 
et delegation headed 
Litvinov made an eloquent 
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plea for total and universal disarmament in which others saw 
nothing but a calculated device to procure their common 
embarrassment. 

In debates held on disarmament Germany’s position was unique 
since she was the only major Power that had been compelled by 
eee ` the godio: imposed by the Treaty of Versailles 
demands to disarm to a great extent. While concluding the 

Versailles Treaty the Allied Powers had declared 


that the purpose of,the drastic disarmament of Germany was “to 
_ tender possible the initiation of a general limitation of the arma- 
ments of all nations”. Germany now took the stand that either 
the other Powers should disarm as promised by them in the 


Versailles Agreement and as stipulated in the League Covenant, or 
she should be given the ‘right to rearm and be treated on equal 
This caused some uneasiness amongst 


footing with other Powers. 
The reluctance on the 


other nations and nervousness in France. 
part of the major States to reduce armaments spread discontent in 
Germany and prepared the ground for the emergence of the Nazi 
Party in Germany. 

On a more limited scale efforts were made in 1927 to follow up 
. the accomplishments of the Washington Naval Conference. A 
Naval Conference met at Geneva to discuss the 
issue. It ended in failure. This failure cast a 
shadow of gloom over the Preparatory Commission. Another 


hich was partially successful. 
s efforts and 


Naval question 


Conference met at London in 1930 w 
This partial success spurred the League to renew it: 

at last in 1932 the First International Conference 

emanenti on the limitation and reduction of armaments 
: came into existence. The Disarmament Conference 


which met at Geneva was attended by 64 powers and presided 


Over by Henderson, the British Labour Foreign Secretary. 
The French submitted a plan for the formulation of an inter- 
national police force which the League could use against any act of 
aggression. Though this proposal was supported by several minor 
European nations, Britain and the U. S. A., who had aiways 
Opposed the idea of the creation of a supranational military force, 
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argued against it. Germany, also viewed the proposal with 
suspicion and regarded it as yet another manoeuver to evade the 
issue of disarmament. Realising the disapproval of the major 
Powers France did not Press her proposal of an international 
police force, 
Britain them came forward with a Proposal for qualitative 
tation, by which she meant that certain types of offensive 
armaments should be completely banned. The 
Boa ative limita- proposal at first was enthusiastically received- 
But then difficulties arose regarding the definition 
of the aggressive weapons. The military experts of different 
countries were widely divergent in their Opinion about the 
defenition of offensive and defensive weapons, Thus the proposal 


for “qualitative limitation” thus was also lost in the “metaphysics: 
of aggressivenéss”, 


limi 


by specifying the permissible ex 
Re eer: army on war material. At 


figures made itself heard f; 
Sence between France and Germany w 
France now, as always, wanted security w 
Was concerned, meant Superiority over 


the other hand, wanted equality with other nations. The inability 
of the Conference to bring France and 


Germany to any kind of 
accomodation led to dead-lock. In July 1932 the Conference 
adjourned temporarily, 


penditure of each 
once a loud outcry over 
rom every side. Diver- 
as specially too great. 
hich, so far as armament 
Germany. Germany, on 


claim for equality was recognized, 
Three—Britain, France and Italy— 
to “equality of rights in a system 
for all nations”, and on these te 
Conference which was reconvened 


) Adolf Hitler, Leader of 


the National Socialist Party, had become German Chancellor. 
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The rise of Hitler, and his aggressive attitude made France and 
the Little Entente apprehensive and consequently more reluctant 
to concede to any of the German claims. 
In March, Britain presented the “Macdonald Plan”? which 
Macdopelaiglan contained figures of limitation of men and material 
for practically every country in Europe. Though 
the plan was cordially received at first it was unable to end the 
impasse. 
Then France came forward with a plan of dividing the dis- 
É K armament convention into two periods. In the 
dawai. vis first trial period of four years, under the super- 
international commission Over 


f the national armies would begin ; 
ace. 


vision of an 


armaments, the reorganisation o: 
in the second period limitation of armaments would take pl 


The British and Italian Governments endorsed this proposal. But 
soon after Germany announced her withdrawal from the 
Disarmament Conference and a few days later, from the League 
of Nations on the grounds that other nations had amply demon- 
strated that they had no intention either of disarming themselves 
or of permitting Germany to rearm. 

The withdrawal of Germany was a grave blow to the Disarma~ 
ment Conference. The Conference did not formally close, but 
its continuation was futile thereafter, for Germany had begun 
openly to rearm. A few months later the delegates to the 
Disarmament Conference dispersed never to meet again. 

f the Allied Powers to disarm or at least to reduce 
their armaments to carry out their promise justified or at any 
rate explained the rearmament of Germany. The decision of 
Germany to rearm made the other countries apprehensive, and 
they also started to increase their armaments. Thus the attempt 
made by the League of Nations to make disarmament a success 
ended in failure and the vicious circle which the statesmen of 1919 


had hoped to break was once more complete. 


Reluctance o 
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Disarmament and the United Nations 


iati e 

The tedious history of disarmament negotiations under z 

i r 

League of Nations cooled to a great extent the enthusiasm x 
disar mament. It is owing to this fact that we find only two refe 


j : ati 
rences regarding disarmament in the Charter. Article 11 states th 


the General Assembly “may consider the general principles of co- 


Operation in the maintenance of international peace and security, 
including the principles governing disarmament and the realanion 
of armaments.” Articles 26 and 47 provide for the establishment 
of the Military Staff Committee that will assist the Security Council 
“on all questions relating to the Security Council’s military Tee. 
quirements for the maintenance of international peace and security, 
the employment and command of forces placed at its disposal, 
the regulation of armaments and possible disarmament.” Thus 


P : Fal 
the emphasis was placed more on the regulation of armaments thar 
on disarmament, 


The experience of the breakdown of the disarmament negotia- 


i rs of the 
Greater reliance Ons after the World War I led the frame 
on coliective 


| Charter to adopt a more realistic approach. They 
security 


placed greater reliance on collective security. 
Instead of attempting at the maintenance o 


f world peace through 
disarmament, the U. N. Charter requests the members to make 
available to the Security Council armed for 


ces and assistance which 
would enable the United Nations to take action against an 
aggressor, 


It was not the fact that the fra 


interested in disarmament. But it appeared to them that the world 
peace could be preserved more effectively through the operation 
of an international police force led by the Big Five, 

This approach seemed realistic at the time of the framing of 
the Charter at San Francisco. But the ushering in of the atomic 
i age made it evident that- the provisions of the 
Impact of the Charter were not sufficient enough to meet the 
near security problems. The 
power of the atom bomb gave disarmament 


that was not envisaged by those who drafted 


mers of the Charter were not 


immense destructive 
problem new urgency 
the Charter, 
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The early attempts of disarmament were foiled by the wide- 
difference of opinion between the capitalist world led by the U.S.A 
and the Soviet bloc. A fear in the minds of the Western Powers 
about the supremacy of the U.S.S.R. in “conventional weapons” 
on the one hand and. the Soviet anxiety about the American 


monopoly of the atomic weapons on the other made it difficult to 


arrive at any agreed solution. 

A commission for conventional armaments was set up by the 
Security Council in 1947 to discuss matters regarding the control 
of conventional weapons. Owing to mutual distrust of the two 
rival blocs, its activities reached an-early deadlock. 


The General Assembly on the other hand created in 1946 
The Atomic Energy Commission consisting of the members of the 


Security Council plus Canada which was to report to the Council 
ffecting security”. Bernard Baruch 


on “matters a 
Baruch Plan of the United States placed before the Commission 


the so-called Baruch proposals in June 1946. He pleaded for the 
creation of an international atomic authority having a monopoly 
of the world’s production of atomic energy. It would also have 
the exclusive authority of control of all atomic activities including 
atomic research. 
Owing to the objection of the Soviet representative who called 
it “thoroughly vicious and unacceptable”, the Baruch plan was 
rejected. Since then the Soviet Union has been consistently 
arguing for a total ban of atomic weapons with a bare minimum of 
international control. The main reason for Soviet rejection to the 
Baruch plan. was -perhaps based on the contention that if it was 
accepted, only the United States would possess for ever the secrets 
of nuclear weapons. Finally in January 1950 the Soviet Union 
withdrew from the Atomic Energy Commission. 
ivision among the wartime Allies led not 
only to the abandonment of the immediate postwar aim of forcing 
unilateral disarmament on the defeated countries, but some of 
them were also encouraged to rearm. Formation of military 
alliances like NATO, SEATO, Warsaw Pact etc. followed. 


Acute suspicion and d 
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hile the United Nations was continuing its endeavours 
ae to lessen at least the mad race for armaments. 
Disarmament When it became clear that both the Commission 
Coe for Conventional Armaments and the Atomic 
Energy Commission had reached deadlock, they were replaced by 
anew Disarmament Commission having the same membership as 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Later in 1954 a sub-committee 
-of the Commission was formed consisting of five members,—the 
U.S.A‘, the U.S.S.R., the U.K., France and Canada, 

The Disarmament Commission mainly concentrated on two 
points :—(i) reduction and control of arma 
verification of arms control, A host of proposals were discussed 
both in the Commission and in its sub-committee and at times it 
appeared that a breakthrough might be achieved, But owing to 
the intensity of the cold war and Tapid technical development 
like the blasting of the hydrogen bomb, launching of satellites etc. 


all these Proposals for arms control and disarmament ended if 
failure. - 


ments and (ii) means of 


After a boycott of the 


Commission by the Soviet Union, the 
twel 


ve-nation Disarmament Commission was recomposed in 1958 
to include all the members of the United Nations. But this led to 
no improvements. In the same year a conference of scientists’ 
from eight countries including the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. met at 


Geneva “to study the possibility of detecting violations of a possible 
agreement on suspension of nuclear tests,” 


In 1959 a ten-nation Committee Outside the formal structure of 


the U.N. in which NATO and Warsaw Pact Powers were equally 


n represented, started serious discussions on disar- 
coca Pic, a8) 1a refult the Fourteenth General 

Assembly on Noy, 20, 1959 unanimously approved 
a resolution recommending “complete and universal disarmament” 
and called upon the ten-nation Committee to make a 
examination” of the whole problem. This was indeed 
in the history of disarmament. 
ment with all its implications 


strengthened the United Nations 


“thorough 
a landmark 
For the first time, total disarma- 
Was accepted in principle. This 
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This hopeful sign, however, was followed by two incidents in 
1960 and 1961 that retarded the progress of talks on disarmament. 
These were the U-2 incident in 1960 which prevented the summit 
conference between President Eisenhower and Chairman Khruschev 
from taking place, and the decision of the U. S. S. R. to break the 
moratorium on nuclear testing. The Soviet action was followed 
by the United States with a series of nuclear tests. 

The sign of a change of mood was found again in the sixteenth 
General Assembly when the U.S. A. and the U. S. S. R. jointly 

i issued a statement calling for general and complete 

Fee On complete disarmament. They also urged all nations to 

renounce war as an instrument for settling inter- 

national problems. On the basis of a resolution submitted by India 

an Eighteen-nation Disarmament Committee was formed which met 
in Geneva in March 1962. 

France, a member of the Eighteen-nation Committee, however, 
did not participate. In the plenary sessions of the Committee the 
two nuclear giants—the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R.—submitted 
comprehensive plans on disarmament separately, The United 
States submitted plans for strengthening the peace-keeping 
machinery of the U.N. and for setting up of a United Nations 
Police Force to enforce peace. The Soviet Union also proposed 
to strengthen the United Nations which would maintain peace 
and to make arrangements for placing national forces during 
emergency under the Security Council. Both the plans provided 
for the creation of an International Disarmament Organization 
under the U. N. that would ensure the implementation of disarma- 


ment measures for reduction of conventional armaments, for 


elimination of nuclear weapons, for prohibition of placing weapons 


of mass destruction in orbit etc. 
After prolonged negotiations the United States, the Soviet Union 


and the United Kingdom signed a limited nuclear-test-ban  agree- 
ment in Moscow on „August 5, 1963. Aimost all 

Nuclear-test- i i 

Nuc lear tes the members of the U. N. with the exception of 
France later signed the agreement. Communist 

China also did not join the nuclear-test-ban agreement. In spite 
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of their refusal to sign the agreement and in spite of the fact that 
both the countries are. still continuing nuclear explosions, the 
nuclear test-ban treaty was a great step forward towards general 
disarmament. It also substantially helped in the reduction of 
political tensions. 

Though the Fourteenth General Assembly had recommended 
to devise ways and means for “complete and universal disarma- 
ment”, up till now there is no evidence that the target of total 
disarmament cah be achieved in near future. The international 
situation is still too explosive and too much charged with mutual 


Suspicion and distrust to make for the succes 


s of even a partial 
disarmament plan. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE COLD WAR 


The ‘Cold War’ is a phrase normally used to denote the atmos- 


phere in the international situation that centred round the tension 
and strained relations between the U. S. A. and the U SIS R in 
the post-war (World War TI) decade. The distinguishing feature 
AED N of the cold war is that it fostered a state of 
postwar concept Perpetual tension and brought the world on the 

verge of a Third World War without however 
involving the world into a global war. The cold war, it is said, 
was an outcome of the cataclysm of the World War II. During 
the war period, a feeling of understanding and co-operation was 
evident in the East-West relationship, and it Was the cherished hope 
of many that this would usher in a continued era of peace onearth. 
The elimination of common enemy, however, brought among 
the allies wide divergencies in their approach to world problems 
and soon there was open confrontation between the two camps, 
one headed by the U. S. A., the other led by the U. S. S. R. 
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Many factors contributed to the emergence of the cold war in 
the post-war world. Some of the important factors are discussed 
below. 

(1) The United States and the Soviet Union emerged from the 
Baler ol war as the only two powers with adequate capacity 

to conduct a global policy. The redistribution 


factor 
` of power brought about by the war however 


improved the position of both these powers absolutely and rela- 
tively. Thus the monopoly of decision-making process was left 
to the two super-powers who considered it wise to perpetuate an 
atmosphere of tension. : 

(2) Improved technology and scientific innovations also con- 
tributed greatly to the cold war era. It was possible to maintain 
the colossus armament programme undertaken by the super 
powers only when a state of war hysteria could be made to 


dominate the international scene. . 
(3) Ideological struggle between liberal democracy and 


socialism also accounted for the cold war in the immediate 
aftermath of the World War. Both the super powers the U. S. A. 
and the U.S.S.R. adhered dogmatically to their respective 
ideology and were keen to demonstrate the ultimate superiority 
of their creed. s 

(4) Another important factor in the climate of international 
politics in the immediate post-war period was the decline of the 
international relations. The classical international 


traditional 
from Vienna Congress (1815) 


system which worked smoothly 
became ineffective at the begining of the twentieth century. A 


complete breakdown of the old system was 4 feature of the post- 
war period. Three revolutionary concepts dominated the world 
political scene and regulated the course of international relation 
after the Second World War. The first was the world view of 
communism and its vision of a classless and stateless society. 
Secondly, America’s projection of a world more or less elaborately 
organised under Jaw into peaceful and harmonious society where 
individual initiative and enterprise would find full scope of their 
development had also considerably influenced post war world. 


LR.—16 
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Finally, the gradual elimination of a colonial world also gave a 
new dimension to international politics and fostered the cold 
war atmosphere. ; 
GG)" Other factors such as reliance on strategy, uncertainty 
and Jack of precision about the goal on the part of both the Soviet 
Union and the United States also had their share in maintaining 
a cold war tempo. Each side relied on a foreign policy which 


apparently seemed to be flexible but which was manifestly rigid 
and dogmatic, 


The initial 
reas of the 
ination. But 


ever looked upon this move of the 
o take over all of Europe. 
te of cordiality and co-operation 


{both the U. S. A. and the U.S.S.R. 
as the immediate aftermath of World War II was soon followed 


by increasing tension and animosity and this helped to sustain the 
cold war atmosphere at the peak. 


The central concern of any state in its international commit- 
ments is the accomplishment, of its national purpose. 


In other 

y . words, it is imperative to determine the goals 
a L : . 

aoee D which a state should pursue in its external 


relationship. The COre= 
has largely revolved round ideological considerations. It is 
primarily biased towards a proletarian internationalism, The 
U.S. S. R. pursues a policy of stead 


Y expansion of its spheres of 
influence and seeks to stabilise telationship with all those who call 
themselves oppressed. As a champion of the free world the 


United States is, however, concerned with “containing”? communism 


and stabilising relationship with like-minded Nations, It has 
endeavoured to maintain ‘its strategic 


and has not hesitated to act w 


element of Soviet policy 


Position all over the globe 


hen the need arises, The motives of 
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the small nations that cluster round the Super-Powers in. the 
cold war race are often diverse. The cold war alliances are 
entered into in the hope that military assistance will be forthcoming 
in case of attack. The other purposes of cold war alliance may 
be to obtain economic aid, political patronage and concessions 
regarding trade and tariff. Each nation participates in the cold 
war with a view to securing maximum gains both at home 
and abroad. 
A series of events occurring almost simultaneously signalled © 
the beginning of the cold war and tended to hasten the East-West 
i) tension. The Peace Conference of Paris (1946) 
Rit Vas vitiated the atmosphere to a considerable extent. 
The decision of the Conference to set up Trieste as 
a free port under the protection of the Security Council of the 
United Nations and the proclamation of the Danube and the Black 
Sea as open waterways still further sharpened the rivalry between 
the two sides. The internationalizing of the gateway posed a 
threat to the security of the Soviet Union itself. On its part the 
U. S. S. R. delayed the signing of a peace treaty with Austria and 
derived considerable economic and political gains over its rivals 
(the Austrian peace treaty was ultimately signed in 1955). The 


ificant event in the cold war was the Greek Civil War 


first sign 
ched by the Commu- 


(1947) which was largely a guerilla fight laun 
nists and patromised by the Soviet Union. The Western powers 


also viewed with suspicion the emergence of the Soviet-type 

governments in the Eastern European countries. The problems 

that centred round Germany also posed to be a major ground of 
conflict between the two blocs. The Soviet blockade of Berlin and 
the United States response posed to be the major crisis in the cold 
war. The U.S. S. R. initiated a land blockade of West Berlin in 
June, 1948; the Western powers also retaliated by organising 
a gigantic air lift. Both the parties were adamant not to relent ; 
an agreement was however arrived at in May 1949 with the 
resumption of overland traffic into West Berlin. The confronta- 
tion between the two blocs reached toa point of no return with 
America’s anouncement of the policy of “containment” (advocated 
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by George Kennan) which sought to contain the U. S. S. R. within 
itself. The Truman Doctrine, the Marshall plan or the European 
Recovery programme with aimed at economic recovery through 
aid programmes were also instrumental in vitiating the tension- 
gripped atmosphere of the Cold War. Each subsequent issue- 
Korea, Suez, Cuba, Congo etc. Tended to worsen the international 
atmosphere further. 

It must however be conceded that the cold war as a pattern 
of inter-state behaviour has already suffered drastic modification ; 


some commentators are prove to view the cold war as a closed 
historical chapter. 


The erosion in Sino-Soviet friendship and 
substantial crack in the Franco-American allian 


tended to undermine the super- 
which continue to remain the 


ce system have 
Power approach of world politics 
basis of cold war, Late President 
Kennedy in a speech in June, 1963 called upon the Ameriean 
people to take “a fresh look at themselves, 


at the Soviet Union, 
and at the problem of war and peace,” 


The nuclear deterrents 
and the realities of the presentday world have also exposed the 


utter futility of punishing a cold-war policy. 
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